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REPORT. 



To THE Hon. A. Oakey.Hall, 

Mayor of the City of New York : 

The Board of Health of the Health Deparlinent of the City of New York 
respectfully transmits its Second Annual Report, which includes a record of 
its proceedings from April 11th, 1871, to April 10th, 1872, inclusive, being 
a period of one year. 

The organization of the Department continued during the year as fully 
described in the last report, and the scope of its work remained unchanged, 
except as modified to meet the exigencies of prevailing diseases. 

The several Bureaux of the Department remained during the year as 
organized at the dat<3 of the last report. The amount and kind of work per- 
formed by each will be found in the appended reports. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The mortality for the year 1871 was 199 less than that of 1870. The 
diseases which gave an unusual death-rate were of the contagious class. 
Small-pox, which prevailed from time to time during 1870, was unusually 
fatal throughout a large portion of the year, and frequently assumed an epi- 
demic type ; whooping-cough was also unusually fatal ; and the riot of the 
12th of July gave a large increase to the mortality. I'he remaining diseases 
in excess of 1870 were so generally distributed through the list as to deprive 
their increase of special significanee. The total deatb-rat« to the population 
was, for the year, 28.6 per 1,000. Compared with other large cities whose 
records of mortality are as accurately made as those of New York, this death- 
rate is not excessive. But If a death-rate of 17 per 1,000 is taken as the 
standard of a town in which no person dies of a preventable disease, we have 
In our own annual mortality records conclusive evidence of the extent to 
which the removable causes of death prevail in our midst, and the necessity 
of the most vigorous and untiring eflforts t^ eflfect their removal or destruction. 

GENERAL WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

Among the general duties of the Department, those connected with the 
improvement of the condition of tenement houses are at all times most ex- 
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acting. More than half the entire population of the city is here brought un- 
der the constant observation of the Inspectors. This class is in general reck- 
less and regardless of all sanitary regulations, and it is only by constant and 
patient watch and care that their houses are maintained in a state of compar- 
ative decency. The task of preserving the ordinary conditions of health 
among the poor is rendered much more difficult by the indisposition of land- 
lords to improve their dwellings. They too frequently regard all improve- 
ments as a pecuniary loss, and hence delay or resist the execution of the or- 
ders of the Board. But difficult and discouraging as are the details of this 
work in the houses of the dependent classes, the results are most encour- 
aging. The annual mortality and sickness rates have notably diminished, 
where this work has been most effectually prosecuted. The death rate in 
the worst tenement houses has fallen nearly 15 per cent, within the last 
four years. The regulation of trades and kinds of business which in them- 
selves are offensive or become so by careless and improper management, re- 
ceived constant attention. Every effort has been made within the power of 
the Board to compel those who are engaged in such business to so conduct 
their operations as to avoid creating a nuisance, or to discontinue their works 
altogether. Thus slaughtering, tallow and lard rendering, stabling, manure 
removal, yarding of swine and cattle, and many similar trades or occupa- 
tions have been subjected to frequent and rigid inspection, and every viola- 
tion of the Sanitary ordinances has been reported, and the proper remedy 
applied. During the year the Board has devoted much attention to the un- 
drained lands on the unoccupied portions of the Island. Sanitary surveys 
have been made of large areas, and the necessary papers have been trans- 
mitted to the Department of Public Works, which alone can perform 
the required work. The area of land thus underdrained and rendered habi- 
table is very large, amounting to hundreds of acres. (See Appendix.) The 
special work performed by the Board to meet the exigencies caused by the 
prevalence of contagious diseases is largely in excess of the former year. 
Small-pox has exhibited the most persistent epidemic tendency throughout 
the greater part of the year. At times the officers of the Board have been 
severely taxed to meet the pressure of this disease. On several occasions 
the sudden increase of the disease has compelled the Board to largely in- 
crease its corps of Inspectors, and employ every available means to control 
its spread. It is gratifying to be able to state, that the city has, apparently 
through these efforts, been saved from a wide-spread epidemic of this terrible 
scourge. In anticipation of Cholera, the inspection of tenement houses was 
repeated at such intervals as their sanitary condition required, and every pos- 
sible precaution taken with the means at the command of the . Board, to 
guard the city against the epidemic. 

Sewers. — ^The sewerage area of the city is constantly increasing, and no 
building is now erected without proper sewer connection. The capacity and con- 
struction of the sewers are satisfactory, but they are inferior to those of some of 
the capitals and leading cities of Europe. More care should be taken to pre- 
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Tent the ascent of sewer gases into the dwellings, there to be inhaled by the 
oocnpants in their sitting-rooms and bed-chambers, causing pernicious fevers 
and a yariety of other diseases, as appears in the Report of the City Sanitary 
Inspector. (See Appendix.) Continued careful observation and consequent 
improvements in the connections between sewers and house-drains, as also in 
the construction of traps, valves, basins, &c., will considerably aid in pre- 
venting these deleterious influences, and lessening the rate of mortality in 
large cities. 

A radical deficiency, however, inherent to our sewerage system, and of 
which 80 far but casual notice has been taken, is the emptying of all the sew- 
ers into the piers and slips adjoining the foot of streets, instead of being car- 
ried to the ends of piers or to the bulkhead line. As it is, the matter dis- 
charged from the sewers is deposited into the slips, there to remain, and to form 
layers of fermenting and decomposing animal and vegetable refuse, which 
makes living in their neighborhood dangerous to health, and may be the 
cause of increased sickness and mortality even in districts further off. Dur- 
ing the warm season, at the lowest of ebb, these mires of putrifying substan- 
ces can be seen sending to the surface numberless bubbles, all of them 
discharging gases deleterious to the health and dangerous to life. Dredging, 
repeatedly urged by the Board, would lessen the evil, though not remove it. It 
seems, however, that even this small aid toward improving public health can- 
not be now obtained. The private owners of piers and slips have proved 
cnlpably negligent and regardless of the sanitary condition of the city ; their 
piers and slips are in a wretched condition in this respect, for they never 
dredge, and hardly keep them in proper repair. The Commissioners of 
Docks, while willingly complying with the requests made by this Board, are 
met with an order from the Pilot Commissioners, forbidding them to dump 
any more of the slip deposits into the Lower Bay. But if dredging was vig- 
orously attended to, ^^he dumping of the taken up mud into any part of the 
Bay allowed, and even the mouths of the sewers extended to the bulkhead 
line, the evils connected with our sewerage system would be only in part 
abated, inasmuch as we are not only at fault in a sanitary but also in an econ- 
omical respect. We deem it of the highest importance that the attention of 
the citizens and authorities should be called to the irretrievable and unpar- 
donable waste of most valuable fertilizing materials — ammonia, alkalies and 
phosphates, caused by this system of sewerage. It is ascertained from relia- 
ble authorities, that the solid and liquid discharges from one million inhabi- 
tants of large cities (men, women and children,) amount annually, if reduced 
to powder J to nearly fifty million pounds in weight. Adding to this all the 
excrements, bones and other refuse coming from the animals kept by this 
million, or slaughtered within the city, all the garbage discharged from the 
kitchen, the rubbish from factories, &c., and all the sweepings from the streets, 
we have before us hundreds of millions of pounds of substances nearly all of 
them taken from the soil and representing the inorganic food of plants. A very 
small per cent, of all these materials produced in New York are returned to the 
soil, the rest is washed into the river and sea or deposited in the slips to form 
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hot-beds for contagious fevers, instead of being used in the raising of grain, 
vegetables, &e. Since the discovery of the Peruvian and other guano, the 
farmers of this country have invested many mOlions of dollars in the fertili- 
zers to keep up the productiveness of their impoverished land, while we in 
New York have washed nearly all of these valuable materials annually into 
the river, or kept them near us in a condition that they poisoned us and de- 
stroyed our health. It is not necessary to cite authorities to prove the al- 
ready accomplished sad results as well as yet impending consequences of 
such thoughtless waste, but the following pertinent remarks of Baron Ldebig 
may find a place, to wit : '' It is one and the same natural law that controls 
the existence and the downfall of nations. The robbing of countries of the 
conditions of the fertility of their soil causes their ruin, the preservation of 
the same their continued prosperity, progress, wealth and power.^ And in 
another place the eminent philosopher speaks as follows : '' No people and 
no nation on earth have thus far avoided their own decline and destruction 
save those understanding the conditions of their existence and increase ; and 
all countries and regions failing to return through the hands of men what 
had been taken from the soil by successive crops, are destined to decay, de- 
population and final ruin. The hope, entertained by some, that a field in 
(Treece, Ireland, Spain or Italy, which once bore ample crops and is barren 
now, may ever again be made fertile, is totally illusive. The emigration 
from Ireland will go on, and the population of Greece and Spain will never 
again exceed a very narrow limit." 

Now, as it can be proved by indisputable figures, that the waste of fertili- 
zing materials going on In this city will hasten the ruin of our State agricul- 
ture, at an incredibly quick rate, we should proceed in time to guard against 
its direful consequences by a change in our destructive sewerage system. 
In the same way, perhaps, as we draw the '' Groton " from some of the neigh- 
boring counties, we should return all the sewerage to them, securing by these 
means unprecedented fertility to them as well as to many other portions of 
the State. It has been ascertained by English economists, that the intro- 
duction of the water-closets and sewers (as they are,) into the large cities of 
England, causes the irretrievable loss of fertilizers to an extent equivalent to 
the production of food for nearly four millions of human beings. By utili- 
zing the vast sewerage of the Gity of New York, a crop of wheat incredibly 
large to the uninstructed mind, could be annually secured, according to reli- 
able authorities on this subject. Facts like these are well worth engaging 
the attention of the respective local authorities, as well as the State Leg- 
islature. 

Pavements, — ^All the remaining cobble-stone pavements should be speedily 
supplanted by square stone pavements. Cleanliness, comfort and economy alike 
recommend this change. The streetAcan never be thoroughly cleaned, and kept 
clean, without a smooth surface being secured, and the immense wear and tear 
in vehicles and horses, now unavoidable, causes annually a greater expense 
tluui the most costly pavement would require. Wooden pavements in a city 
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like New York should be discarded ; they will never answer in an economi- 
cal respect, and are highly objectionable in a sanitary one. Sensible re- 
marks and practical views on this subject are found in an appended report 
from the Engineer of the Board. 

Street Cleaning. — The cleaning of the streets of the city during the 
past year, has been continued under a contract made in 1865 for a period 
of ten years. The contractor, for a specified sum, agreed to thoroughly clean 
all the paved streets and avenues, and all the lanes and alleys, and all gutters, 
wharves, piers and heads of slips, once in each week, and to remove all ashes, 
garbage, rubbish and sweepings of every kind from the streets, every twenty- 
four hours, Sundays excepted, and that a few of the principal business streets 
should be swept twice or thrice weekly. Although the sum named in the contract 
(nearly half a million of dollars) may have been sufficient at that time to 
warrant a faithful performance of the work required, and although the pro- 
visions of the contract in respect to the number of times per week that the 
several streets should be cleaned, may have been ample and judicious, time 
has demonstrated that the contract as executed did not secure such a condi- 
tion of the streets as is necessary to the health and comfort of the people of 
the city. Meantime miles of new streets have been paved, and many new 
wharves and piers constructed ; many localities thinly populated at the date 
of the contract are now crowded with tenement houses ; and many streets 
which by the terms of the contract were required to be cleaned once a week, 
now need almost daily attention. The great increase in the population of 
the city, and the crowded condition of the indigent classes, have year by year, 
demonstrated the necessity of a more thorough system of street cleaning, and a 
more faithful performance of the duties involved. The attention of scien- 
tific men, and of the people generally, to sanitary matters, has also estab- 
lished the importance to the public health of the cleanliness of the streets, 
and has made such cleanliness a positive necessity. To meet this great pub- 
lic want, the Legislature, in Chap. 383, Laws of 1870, authorized this Board 
to make arrangements with the street cleaning contractor, for such addition- 
al cleaning of the streets as they should from time to time deem the public 
health to require. Under the power thus conferred, this Board secured dur- 
ing the summer of 1870, the cleaning of many streets and parts of streets, 
more frequently than required by the contract of 1865. The remarkable 
health of the city during the extreme heat of that summer, and the absence 
of contagious and infectious diseases at that time, are believed to have been 
due to a considerable extent to the uniform cleanliness of the streets. • But 
the Legislature of 1871, transferred to other parties the power to provide the 
necessary additional cleaning of the streets, thus relieving this Board from 
all responsibility, as to the cleanliness of the city in this particular. But 
the public could hardly be satisfied that the Board of Health was not respon- 
sible for this great sanitary work, or that it could not enforce the faithful 
performance of the contract for that purpose ; or that it lacked the power or 
pecuniary resources to contract for such additional cleaning as the health and 
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wdfiire of the oity tlematided. Heuce frequent eumpIuinU from citizens 

the Board upon tlie subject during the past year, all of which reec^iTed 

attention of the Health Inspectors, anil were forwarded willi (heir repnrte 

the Street GleaniDgConimiHsioD for the necessary action. Tht' Bimrd«f^ 

hits iilso furnished to this Board weelily reports from the iiffii 

Police Precincttt of all failures on the part of the street clciin in g ooi 

perform hia duties, which have been forwai-ded with a weekly 

Sanitary C'oniniitt«e upon the same Bubjoct, to the Street Cleanii]| 

sion. The Sanitary Ci>nimittec was also directed by the Board, 

last, lu prepare a list of streets and parts of streets, which ni 

durin}! the summer tuonlhn more frequently thau reipiireil by the 

copies of Huch report* were forwarded to the Street (.'leaning 

with a recommendation that, for sanitary reasont<, Ihe necessary 

formed. Realizing fully the importance of thorough and eflid«nt 

the streets as a sanitary measure-, this Board has spared no effc 

the desired restdt. The Legislature of 1872, by a special eoi 

pointed for that purpose, investigated the subject of street cli 

city of New York, and considered the defects of the existing sysl 

ineasureit of relief. From the testimony of parties familiar with thel 

was apparent that the contract system for I'leaning the streets is 

1)Id and that the provisions uf such a oontraLt are difficult to 

that the only feasible plan for securing cleanlmess of the streets 

upon a responsible party the power to clean the several streets 

under the circumstances in each case may be neoeaaary. By 

Laws of 1872, passed May 14, 1872 the Board « f Police is fully 

to adopt such measures as are necessary to secure the cleanl 

streets of this city, as well as the n^itioTal of garbage, dead animals, 

and it is confidently believed that under this Act of the Legislature 

portant sanitary work will he thoroughly anil cfTcctivcly accomplished, ^(j 

that Ihe condition of the streets will no longer be discreditable to the metra. 

polls of the country. The Department of Public Works can effectively aid 

the Board of I'olice in this intportant work by laying new pavements m 

many of the streets, by a gradual removal of all the colible-stone pavements 

and by thoroughly repairing and keeping in repair the pavements which are 

now so defective in many parts of the city. Such improvements woolj. 

greally reduce the eipensc of cleaniug the streets and secure more satisl 

tory results from the work performed. 



Cartage and Garbage Boxei. — The frequent ;md regular removtl 
of garbage from the city is essential to iiny complete system 
the cleaniug of the streets. For if not removed daily and at stated 
lonrs, it is certain to be thrown intu the streets, and during the 
warm weather at once becomes an offensive and dangerous nuisance. 
The contract for siretil cleaning, made in 1865, required that all 
ashes and garbage delivered to Ihe contractor, or placed in barrels, bom, 
pails, buckets or other vessels, upon the side-walk or in the front 
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apon the upper area steps of any dwelling-house, store or puhlic building, be 
removed from the streets in tight carts. The failure of the oontraot, as ex- 
ecuted, to secure the desired result, may be attributed mainly to the extreme 
irregularity of the carts in their visits to the several streets. Vessels filled 
with garbage have been allowed to remain in the streets many hours, and 
after a whole day before removal and during that time their contents were 
nattered upon the side-walks and in the streets by rag-pickers, or by mis- 
aUevoiiB persons, or by petty thieves, who carry away the vessels on account 
dlMr trifling value. A thorough and systematic arrangement by which a 
cart would pass through every street at a precise, fixed thne every day, 
would soon remove many of the difficulties which surround this subject ; the 
temptadon to throw garbage and ashes in the streets would be to a consider- 
able extent removed, and householders would not be subjected to constant an- 
noyaaoe and expense from the loss of their garbage boxes. It is also be- 
lieved tiiat an ordinance entirely forbidding the placing of garbage upon the 
ride-walk, and a regulation by which the drivers of the carts would take the 
garbage boxes frx)m the areas or halls of dwellings and return the boxes to 
tlie same place, after emptying the contents into their carts, would also be 
instrumental in correcting the abuses referred to. The miscellaneous and de- 
fective character of the vessels used by householders as receptacles for ashes 
and garbage, has attracted attention, and the Board, without prescribing any 
partfamlar form or pattern of garbage box, has so amended the ordinance on 
this subject as to require that the boxes should be of such a size as to be con- 
veniently handled, and if designed to hold ashes, to be lined with some suit- 
able metal. 

The use oflarge stationary garbage boxes, with which owners or lessees of 
tenement houses have, from motives of econom}*, obstructed the side-walks, 
has been uniformly discouraged by the officers of the Board, for the reasons 
that the contents cannot be readily removed to the carts, and that the mass 
of decomposing vegetable matter thus exposed to the sun is offensive to pas- 
sers-by and is detrimental to the health of all persons residing in the vicinity. 
The Sanitary Code contains ample regulations for the proper care of ashes 
and garbage. It is made the duty of every owner, tenant, lessee and occu- 
pant of any and every building, to provide sufficient and suitable boxes, bar- 
rels and tubs for receiving and holding without; leakage the ashes, rubbish, 
garbage and liquid substances that may accumulate within thirty-six hours 
in such building. It requires that garbage boxes, barrels and tubs shall not 
remain upon the side- walks longer than may be necessary for the removal of the 
contents, and that no unauthorized person shall interfere therewith. It posi- 
tively forbids the throwing of ashes or garbage into the streets. The diffi- 
culty of enforcing the sanitary ordinances upon this subject is obvious. It is, 
of course, impossible for police officers to be in front of every tenement house 
or upon every block at all hours of the day and night, and abundant opportu- 
nities are afforded to persons so disposed to throw their refuse into the streets 
without detection or arrest To secure a general compliance with the regu- 
lations of the Sanitary Code it is necessary that the most ample and approved 
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facilities should be furnished for the prompt and regular removal of ashes and 
garbage; that tiie police should be vigilant in the arrest of all offenders, and 
that the Courts should inflict the penalties prescribed by law. 

The Act of the Legislature of 1872, conferring the necessary powers and 
the complete control of this subject upon the Police Department, promises 
the correction and removal of many of the evils referred to. 

The enforcement of the ordinance adopted July 12, 1870, which requires 
that the a^hes and rubbish should not be placed or kept in the same vessel 
with garbage and liquid substances, is of great importance. By the separa- 
tion of the ashes from the garbage, both may be made useful and a source of 
revenue to the city — the ashes in filling streets, bulkheads and vacant lots, 
and the garbage as food for animals in the sparsely populated districts in the 
vicinity of the city. The sweepings of the streets have heretofore been 
almost valueless for filling vacant lots, by reason of a targe percentage of 
garbage, and this Board has been compelled to prohibit such deposits within 
the city limits (unless thoroughly disinfected) as dangerous to the public 
health. Such deposits have been disinfected by order of this Board, under 
the supervision of its officers, and it is believed that careful disinfection, with 
the proper materials, removes the principal objections to the use of the sweep- 
ings of the streets for this ptirpose. 

Wharves and Piers, — While it is to be hoped that the Commissioners 
of Docks will meet with no further interference and consequent 
delay in the prosecution of the important work assigned to them, 
and that they will secure the proper sanitary condition of all the 
wharves, piers, docks and slips cmder their charge, at no very distant 
day, this Board must again call attention to the private wharves 
and piers which are not kept in such repair and cleanly condition as is desi- 
rable and necessary. The slips in particular, as stated already in another 
place, are constantly filled with large volumes of decaying matter, and no 
improvement whatever has been made in this direction since the publication 
of the last annual Report of this Department, in which the injurious effects of 
this state of things are noticed in detail, and need no repetition here. The 
opening of Twelfth Avenue, North River, would afford some relief and im- 
provement through a portion of the river front, and should be attended to 
without delay. 

Tenement Houses, — ^The improvement of the dwellings and houses of the 
poor or dependent classes has constantly occupied the attention of the Board. 
This field of sanitary work in New York is unlimited in extent, and yields most 
gratifying results. The mortality in the houses subjected to the most thor- 
ough improvement has markedly diminished, and especially has the sickness 
rates from zymotic diseases decreased. Many of the tenements condemned 
have been thoroughly reconstructed, and when again opened for occupation, the 
apartments have been eagerly sought and much higher rents have been cheer- 
fally paid. The results of these improvements upon the health of the new 
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occupants has been most favorable; the death and sickness rates have fallen 
oftentimes 75 per cent. It also appears that these radical improvements are 
in the interest of the landlord, for his increased rents amply repay all his dis- 
bursements. 

So gratifying have been the results of these more thorough and per- 
manent improvements of the tenement houses, that the Board regards it of 
great importance that in future modifications of the Tenement House Law, 
full power be given to require the reconstruction of tenement houses, the in- 
terior arrangements of which are seriously detrimental to the health of the 
occupants. Could the old and ill -arranged tenement houses of this city be 
reconstructed according to plans which sanitary architects have recently 
devised, the health of the laboring classes would be immeasurably improved. 

The power of the Board in the improvement of tenement houses is, how- 
ever, limited to ventilation, cleansing and disinfection. This kind of work has 
been pressed to the full extent of the power and means of the Board. In 
several instances the Board has felt compelled to go so far in its efiforts to 
protect people living in old and dilapidated dwellings, as to order their vaca- 
tion and refuse to let them be again occupied until they were placed in prop- 
er sanitary condition. The result upon the health of the occupants of the 
reconstructed buildings has been most favorable. 

Over- Crowding — Methods of Relief, — But there are other questions 
relating to the domiciling of the dependent classes, of vital importance 
to the sanitary interests of the city. These questions have been 
made the subject of careful study by the Sanitary Committee, whose 
views are embodied in a separate report. In their opinion the ten- 
ement houses, as very often constructed and managed, are the curse of popu- 
lous cities. It is a nursery not only of every form of contagious disease and 
of perpetual epidemics auiong the poor, but not infrequently of many species 
of vice, immorality and crime. Human beings in many cases are herded to- 
gether, men, women and children, with but little regard to decency. The 
majority of tenement houses in this city are old structures, built for other 
purposes, partitioned off within so as to give each family a living room 10 
by 12 feet, and a bed-room 6 by 4 feet, while no regard is paid to venti- 
lation or domestic conveniences ; 20, 30, 40, to 150 such apartments are con- 
structed, and into each a family of from 3 to 5 persons is crowded. Dan- 
gerous as is such over-crowding in individual houses when exposed to the 
full play of the winds, it is increased one hundred fold when such dwellings 
are as closely packed together in the blocks as are these tenants in their 
apartments. Rear tenement houses aggravate the evil beyond measure. 
They are buflt upon the rear of the yard, close to the rear tenement of the 
opposite lot, leaving a small, cold and damp space between the front and 
rear houses, not inappropriately called the well-hole. Not only are fresh air 
and sunlight thus effectually excluded from the living and sleeping apart- 
ments of most of the inmates^ but the buUdings become damp and cold, and 
m time are saturated with the poisonous and filthy excretes of the inmates. 
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The gradual depopulation of those wards lying below Canal street, driven 
out by the inroads of commerce, and the corresponding increase in those 
further up town, more especially in the Seventh, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, 
Thirteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Ward? , which contain the vast ma- 
jority of the tenement population, is shown by the following table : 

Change of Population during the Interval between the Years 

\S5Qand 1870. 



Waildi«. 



1850 



firsu 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Total ! 

SovoDth 

Eighth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Thirteenth i 

Seventeenth .... ! 
Eighteenth .... i 

Total ! 



19,754 
6,665 
10,355 
23,250 
22,686 
24,698 

107,408 



32,690 
84,612 
23,316 
43,758 
28,246 
43,766 
81,546 



237,934 



1860 



18,120 
2,507 
3,757 
21,994 
22,341 
26,698 



95,417 



40,006 
39,722 
29,067 
69,963 
82,917 
72,775 
57,444 



831,904 



1870 



14.463 
1,312 
8,715 
23.787 
17,152 
21,158 



81,582 



44.819 
84,913 
41,411 
64,230 
83,365 
95,411 
59,598 



873,747 



The changes which have taken place in the number of dwelling houses 
during the fiiteen years between 1855 and 1870, shows how, in the wards 
named, commercial buildings have usurped their places : 




First.. 
Second 
Third . 
Fourth 
Fifth . . 
Sixth.. 



660 

256 

419 

1,162 

1,620 

1,133 



511 
81 
185 
995 
1,251 
938 



415 

41 

142 

957 



The stores and business houses have increased in proportion as the number 
of dwellings have decreased. 

The extent to. which this overcrowding has been carried exceeds that of 
any other of the large cities of the civilized world. The following compara- 
tive table exhibits the population to the square acre of the tenement house 
classes, or the poor of New York and London, as shown by the census of 1870: 



New York. 



Eleventh Ward 

Thirteenth Ward . 
Fourteenth Ward . 
Seventeenth Ward. 



828 
311 
275 
289 



LOKDON. 
♦ 

Ktrand 

St. Luke's 

East London 

Holbom 



307 
259 
2fiC 
221) 
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The effect of this excessive overcrowdiDg in badly constructed dwellings 
is shown by the fact that this half of the population of New York yields 75 
par cent, of the total sickness and mortality. Meanwhile a new feature has 
been added to the problem of providing suitable homes for the poor in the 
enormous rise In the valuation of lands over the entire island. This must 
result in preventing the extension of the area of tenement houses in the upper 
part of the Island, and consequently will be followed by still greater crowd- 
ing and concentration In the present tenement house districts. * Between the 
high-priced lands in the upper districts and the encroachments of commerce 
in the lower districts, the tenement house population is being yearly crowded 
into narrower and narrower quarters, though that population is itself steadily 
on the increase. The degree of pressure of this class upon surface area in 
the Seventeenth, Eleventh and other Wards, already frightful, must event- 
ually, if no adequate remedy is provided, result in a death rate of enormous 
proportions. It is a fixed and unchangeable law, that when the number of 
persons on a given area, living on the surface or in low buildings, exceeds a 
certain limit, the annual mortality will relieve the surplus. To prevent sucfi 
consequences, the surface area must be diminished, or a large cubical area 
must be obtained by elevation, with increased or adequate supply of pure air. 

The methods of relief proposed are of two kinds — the reconstruction and 
improvement of existing tenement houses on the most improved sanitary 
principles, or the di^^persion of this population, or its diffusion over a large 
area. The method of relief by improving the sanitary condition of existing 
tenement houses has occupied the attention of the Board of Health for the 
past six years, and the improvements that have been made were in accord- 
ance with the law for the regulation of tenement and lodging houses. When 
the work began the mortality in the tenement houses was about 75 per cent, 
of the total in this city. It has steadily fallen year by year, to 66 per cent., 
and is stOl falling, showing during the past year an actual saving of 
2,600 lives. The greatest reduction has been in the tenements which were 
formerly in the worst condition, and where the improvements have been the 
most thorough. The improvements in the ventilation, cleanliness, &c., only 
mitigate the evil and do not strike at its root and effectually eradicate it. 
Reconstruction of the old and imperfect tenements is what is needed, as its 
shown by numerous illustrations. A house in £ast Seventeenth street, hav- 
ing a capacity for ten families, had fallen into a condition of extreme dilapi- 
dation and filth ; in addition to other diseases, typhus fever began to prevail 
among the inmates, and in the space of six months twenty persons had this 
disease. The house was ordered to be vacated and thoroughly repaired ; the 
privies and drains were placed in good order ; the walls were scraped and re- 
plastered ; the woodwork was removed ; thorough ventilation of every room 
was secured, and the whole was newly painted. During the five succeeding 
years scarce a case of sickness occurred in the house. The Old Brewery in 
the Sixth Ward, was formerly occupied by a very poor class of people living 
about the Five Points. It was in an extreme state of dilapidation and satu- 
rated with filth of every description. Every form of contagious disease here 
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found a home, and diseases directly traceable to local causes prevailed through- 
out the year. The death rate was about 55 per 1,000, and the sickness rate 
was nearly equal to the total population. This building was taken possession 
of by the Methodist Society, and converted into a mission house. The in- 
terior was entirely renovated, additions were made, and two stories of the 
old building were converted into living rooms for fanulles, of whom there are 
on an average, about 20 occupying apartments there; these are compelled to 
conform to th^trict sanitary rules of the establishment and keep their per- 
sons clean, and the result is that not more than one death occurs annually 
among these 20 families, and that, firom chronic diseases not traceable to the 
house. The tenement No. 33 Cherr}- street was one of the worst of its kind 
in the city. It was ordered to be vacated last Fall by the Board of Health, 
and entirely reconstructed internally by the owner at an expense of about 
$5,000. The increase in the rents since then has amply repaid the interest 
on the cost. No sickness has occurred in it since its reoccupancy. The 
immense double building in the rear of Nos. 34 and 38 Cherry street, occu- 
plM by over 150 families, was the nursery of diseases of all kinds. It was 
one of the most repulsive sights in the Fourth Ward, and was vacated by 
order of the Board of Health, and reconstructed internally at a cost of 
$20,000. 

Much of the over-crowding in the tenement districts might be relieved by 
changing the unoccupied warehouses and stores in those districts in the lower 
part of the City, where conmierce has left and gone further up town, into 
model tenement houses, for which they may be found to be adapted, having 
generally high ceilings, wide frontage and plenty of light and ventilation. 
The Sanitary Committee believe the change would pay well on the outlay, 
and would, to a considerable extent, solve a problem that each year becomes 
more pressing, and must shortly be met with decisive measures, if the health 
of the city is to be preserved. Were the stores of the Second Ward alone to 
be thus transformed into tenements, they would accommodate at an average 
20 families or 100 persons, giving a total additional population of 13,120, or 
a total, when added to the present population of 14,432, and even then the 
surface area for each person would be nearly twice as great as in the Eleventh 
Ward at the prcseut time. By thinning out in this manner, the population of 
the tenement Wards could be reduced to what it was 15 or 20 years ago. 
Cheap and quick transit would not suffice to induce this class to move away. 
They prefer to remain in the city, crowded together. The only thing that 
can be done, is to compel the erection of a better class of tenements, con- 
structed on approved sanitary principles, and also to reconstruct such as are 
at present in existence, so as to make them conform to the new and improved 
standard. 

Cellars and Underground Rooms. — lliis class of living apartments of the 
poor has constantly occupied the attention of the Board. Fully recognizing 
the necessity of eventually closing every apartment as a huujan habitation 
which comes under the technical classification of a cellar, the Board has granted 
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permits for the occapation of those rooms much more sparingly than 
formerly. Permits have been granted only where all the conditions of drain- 
age, ventilation, and exposure to the sun were of the most favorable charac- 
ter. Large numbers of the most objectionable cellars have been permanently 
vacated. 

Stables and Stable Manure. — llie ordinances regulating stables and the 
care of stable refuse have been as rigidly enforced as the powers of the Board 
will permit. Constant watchfulness over the stables has preserved them in a 
fair state of cleanliness and repair, and but few complaints have been made 
against them. 

The care and disposition of stable refuse, manure and straw, have been far 
from satisfactory. The accumulations of this material on vacant grounds, 
and the constant stirring of the decomposing mass, have been a just cause of 
complaint by citizens living in the vicinity of such collections. Every effort 
has been made by the Board to abate this nuisance but with only partial suc- 
cess. The arrest of offenders has been followed by their immediate discharge, 
by the magistrate and return to their work. Suits against tbem in courts are 
not brought to trial, and grand-juries have not been willing to indict them. 
The pressure made upon them by the Board has done little more than annoy 
the dealers and producers, without removing the evil. 

Discouraging as this struggle has been with an open, palpable nuisance, 
so revolting to the senses, and so notoriously injurious to the public health, 
the Board does not despair of securing its final abatement. Like other great 
sanitary questions, the proper care of stable refuse must sooner or later be 
solved in the interests of the public health. 

Removal of Dead Animals, — The process of rendering the carcasses of 
dead animals has been greatly improved by the New York Rendering Com- 
pany. The work is done on board of a large boat supplied with boilers of 
sufficient capacity for twice the number of dead animals, and the amount of 
refuse animal matter produced within twenty-four hours under ordinary cir- 
cumstances throughout the city ; all offal, when brought to the dock, is at 
once thrown into the rendering tanks, and the carcasses received are skinned, 
and cut for the same purpose generally without unreasonable delay, but not 
with that degree of cleanliness which is desirable. The gases and vapors 
from the tanks are conducted through heated coils, to be super-heated and 
burned up while passing over the fire of the furnaces specially provided for 
that purpose. Toward the close of the day the boat is run into the river, 
where the rendering takes place during the night. The mud in the slip where 
the rendering boat is moored, and consequent shallowness of the mooring 
ground, at times interfere with the taking out of the boat — a serious objection 
that should be speedily removed in order to secure the full benefit of these 
valuable improvements in conducting the business of rendering offal, dead 
animals, Sec. The offal is sometimes brought from the slaughter-houses to 
the rendering dock in a very tainted condition, which should be avoided, and 
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the wagons and carts should be more thoroagbly covered while passing through 
the streets, so as to avoid, as much as possible, any leasonable cause for com- 
plaint on the part of the public 

Removal of Night Soil. — Part of the contract made by the Common 
Council for the removal of night soil in 1865 is still in force, namely : The 
delivery of the night soil to the Lodi Company in New Jersey. In the 
meantime the business of the scavenger becomes less with every additional 
connection of house-privies or closets with street sewers. The scavengers 
have performed their duties well during the past year, if the considerably 
smaller number of complaints are to be taken as a fair criterion. The mode 
of cleaning sinks and privies by means of an exhauster or dry hose attached 
to an air-pump and receiving tank, in successful operation in the principal 
European cities for the last ten years, will also have a trial here under the 
superintendence of this department. Further details on this subject are 
found in the report of the City Sanitar}' Inspector. 

Slaughter Houses. — In order to secure the utmost practicable cleanliness 
of these establishments, the Board has required frequent inspections and re- 
ports upon their condition. In general they have been managed with consid- 
erable care, and the proprietors have with few exceptions manifested a dis- 
position 10 fully comply with the ordinances, and with the orders of the 
Board. Still, the business is not conducted in a manner creditable either to 
the butchers or to the city. The slaughter-houses of to-day, and the meth- 
ods of slaughtering, though considerably improved in recent years, are by no 
means satisfactory. The buildings are in most cases not adapted for clean- 
liness, the yards accumulate filth, the machinery is rude, and the care of 
meats shows little skill and neatness. It may well be doubted if, with all 
the precautions attempted, some portions of the meat slaughtered in New York 
reach the consumer in a wholesome state. This unsatisfactory condition of 
one of the most necessary and important trades of the city should no longer 
be continued. It is a business in which the whole community has an abiding 
interest. ProviFion should be made for concentrating the entire slaughtering 
business at some accessible, but isolated location on the river front. If pri- 
vate capital cannot effect the needed reform, the question may arise whether 
the municipal government should not be appealed to in aid of this great pub- 
lie enterprise. 

Importation of Rags. — ^The importation of rags from Europe to this port 
is a large and important business. These rags are gathered in cities, and 
among the peasantry, and after being washed and dried, are baled for ship- 
ment. When brought to this port the bales are stored in warehouses tempo- 
rarily before transportation to the various paper mills in the interior On 
the appearance of choleia a caieful iiquiry was made as to the sources of 
supply of rags, when it was ascertained that some of these cargoes were col- 
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lected in districts of Russia where cholera was prevailing or had recently ex- 
isted. As a precaution against the possibility of cholera infection beiTig con- 
veyed in these rags, the Board prohibited their storage in the warehouses of 
the dty except th^ bales remained unopened during the period of their de- 
tention. 

Cows, Swine, Goats. — The number of cows, swine and goat« within the 
city limits decre&ses with each succeeding year. Permits to keep milch cows 
in the upper and less densely populated parts of the city have been granted 
by the Board after careful inspections of the premises in each case, and upon 
satisfactory evidence that proper care is taken in respect to the ventilation 
and cleanliness of the stables, and the kind and quality of the food furnished 
to the animals. It is not known that there are any cows upon the island 
which are fed upon distillery swill or any other substance which would be 
likely to produce disease in the animal, or impair the quality of the milk. 
Permits to keep swine in the built-up portions of the city are not granted by 
the Board, and the number upon the upper part of the island is now limited, 
and constantly decreasing. Earnest and frequent complaints in respect to 
the nuisances resulting from the keeping of cows and swine, which were so 
common a few years since, are no longer heard — a result due mainly to the 
constant supervision and C3nsiderate action of the health authorities. 

Disinfection and Disinfectants. — The operations of disinfection have been 
continued as heretofore on an enlarged scale. The prevalence of small-pox, 
the condition of street gutters, and vacant and sunken lots, as well as the 
dumping grounds and other places, have caused consideVable work and expen- 
diture in this department of the service. More useful and protective work 
could be performed hi this connection, if the limited means of this Department 
would allow. As to the disinfectants, reference is made to the appended re- 
port of the Assistant Chemist of the Board. A mixture of metallic solutions 
of chlorides and carbolic acid has been found the most efficient, and, at the 
same time, cheapest disinfectant. 

Care of Contagious Diseases. -The efforts of this Department to control and, 
as far as possible, to suppress contagious diseases, have been unremitting. All 
practicable means within its power have been employed, and no measures 
coming within its jurisdiction which offered success, have been neglected. 
But these efforts have been only partially successful. At no time and in no 
case has the Department had that power to deal with these diseases which 
science and humanity demands. Its officers suggest where they ought to 
command, and stand idly by and see others do imperfectly what they ought 
to do themselves thoroughly and effectually. Contagious diseases are propa- 
gated by a special poison communicated from the sick to the well. They are 
diseases peculiarly susceptible to preventive measures, and can undoubtedly 
be suppressed when adequate measures are employed. Small-pox, scarlet 
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fever, measles, whooping cough and allied affections which cause such a large 
annual mortality in this city, can only propagate themselves by the more or 
less immediate contact of the sick with the well. If the necessary proximity 
is avoided, or the poison peculiar to each is destroyed as ^n as it is genera- 
ted, and before it comes in contact with the well, or if the well be protected 
by preventive remedies, these diseases must cease to spread, and finally will 
be exterminated. 

But to render preventive measures effective, the power to apply them must 
be adequate. Every case of contagious disease must be at once brought under 
sanitarj' care and control. The rich equally with the poor, sick of those dis- 
eases, must be vigilantly watched from the commencement of the attack to its 
termination. Those who can be properly cared for, and isolated at home, need 
the same scrupulous sanitary care as those who must go to hospital. And 
hospitals for contagious diseases should be constructed, organized and managed, 
with the single purpose of restoring the sick, and preventing the spread of the 
disease for which they are set apart. And such construction, organization, and 
management, can only be made effective by sanitary authorities. 

Impressed with these views and desirous of rendering the Department in the 
highest degree efficient in protecting and promoting the public health, effort*^ 
have been made to secure such legislation as would render its power adequate 
to meet every emergency which contagious diseases present. But these efforts 
have thus far failed, and the Board has had to contend with these preventable 
diseases under great disadvantages. 

It is to be hoped that at no distant day this Board will be clothed with 
ample power to control and suppress these domestic scourges. 

Small-Pox, — The history of small-pox, as it occurred in this city, during the 
past year, and the methods in detail by which it has been controlled, through 
the efforts of the Health Department, have been embodied in a special report. 
(See Appendix.) 

About the first of January, 1870, this Department became informed through 
the increasing reports of cases from the medical profession, and others, that 
small-pox was becoming agam epidemic in its character. The Board of Health 
immediately increased the force of Assistant Health Inspectors, specially for 
the duty of offering free vaccination, by house to house visitation, to all persons 
needing that protection. This duty was continued until nearly every tenement 
house, and public and parochial school, had been visited, and the large number 
of about 100,000 persons had been vaccinated. This measure, in connection 
with the sanitary care of the cases as they occurred, had the effect of almost 
(»ntirely suppressing the disease, so that during the months of September and 
October, the number of reported cases reached the minimum, being as low as 
six per week. 

During the year 1871, the number of cases known to have occurred in the 
(dty, by reports received at the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, in connection 
with the number of patients received at the Small-pox Hospital, ftt)m other 
sources than the city directly, was 3,084. The total of deaths for the year, as 
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recorded in the Bureau of Vital Statistics, was 805 ; therefore the percentage 
of deaths to all cases appears to be 26.10. The percentage of deaths to cases 
treated at the Small-Pox Hospital, was 20.46, there ha\ing been 2,498 cases 
treated, and 511 deaths occurring thereat. That there was a much larger per- 
centage of deaths occurring among the isolated and secreted at their own 
homes in the city, is true, beyond question, but, as no accurate statistics of the 
actual number of eases secreted and treated at their own homes, can be obtained, 
it becomes impossible to arrive at positive proportions. From the fact that 
80 large a number, (101), were reported as dead at their own dwellings, with- 
out medical attention in many instances, it must be inferred that concealment in 
close rooms, without proper ventilation, or medical treatment, could not but re- 
sult in a large death rate. i 

The special methods of controlling and arresting the spread of this disease, 
as employed by the Health Department of this city, are as follows : 

1st. Information is received of the presence of contagious disease, under 
Sections 122 and 123, of the Sanitary Code, which requires that every physi- 
cian shall report to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, in writing, every person 
having a contagious disease, and the state of his or her disease, and his or her 
place of dwelling, and name, if known, which such physician has prescribed for, 
or attended for the first time, since having such a contagious disease, during 
any part of the preceding twenty-four hours, and that every keeper of any 
boarding house, or lodging house, and every inn keeper and hotel keeper, shall, 
within twenty-four hours, report in writing to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspec- 
tion, the same particulars in the last section required of any physician, con- 
cerning any person being at any of the aforesaid houses or hotels, and attacked 
with any contagious disease. To facilitate prompt reports, the Board has 
caused the blank forms to be prepared and furnished to the medical profession. 

2nd. During the year 1871, over 100,000 persons were vaccinated by offi- 
cers of this Board. As to the value of vaccmation as a means of protection, 
the almost unanimous opinion of the best informed members of the medical pro- 
fession is, that, when carefully and successfully performed, it is a positive pro- 
tection to the individual, and our experience during the past year, offers one of 
the strongest proofs of this truth, viz., in the fact that among all of those success- 
fully vaccinated or re-vaccinated, none have fallen victims to this disease in any 
form, while numbers have been stricken with it who refused to be vaccinated. This 
fact comes to our knowledge almost daily. 

With reference to this successful protection, much may be attributed to the 
fact of using only fresh virus, while in an active condition, being almost from 
arm to arm, our practice being to use the virus selected from healthy infants 
only, within twenty-four hours from the time of taking it from the arm. From 
the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient quantity and a regular daily supply of bo- 
vine lymph, and from the fact that the limited supply obtained at one time, 
gave no better results as a prophylactic, we now rely upon humanized lymph 
exclusively. The absolute protection afforded so large a number, as our statis- 
tics show, is a convincing argument as to its inestimable value as a preventive. 
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3d. The Board of Health is empowered by law to cause the removal of 
any person, sick with small-pox or contagious disease, to hospital, or place by it 
designated, therefore it has authorized its chief officer, in his discretion, to cause 
such removal whenever he deems it .necessary, under certain regulations. In 
pursuance of these regulations, unless it appears evident by surrounding cir- 
cumstances that a patient sick with this disease can be thoroughly isolated so 
as to protect the public firom any danger of infection therefrom, he or she 
is at once removed to the small-pox hospital. This is done by means of im- 
proved ambulances, specially provided by the Board, and under the charge of 
persons especially trained for that service. Those persons isolated at their 
own homes, are kept under the supervison of a medical Health Inspector, who 
attends to the enforcing of the rules adopted by the Board, with reference to 
quarantine and sanitary care, leaving the regular medical attendant free to his 
special medical care of the patient. The Board's officers, having only the duty 
of protecting the public from the spread of the infection, have no responsibility 
whatever in the medical treatment. 

The details of the methods, as performed by the Bureau of Sanitary In- 
spection, with reference to the prevention and spread of this disease, are as 
tbllows: — 

Health Inspectors are on detail duty at the office dally. The moment a 
case is reported, an inspector visits it and reports through the nearest police 
telegraph station, to the office, giving the diagnosis and the fact whether re- 
moval to hospital is necessary or not. If to be removed, the ambulance is 
at once dispatched, and the patient removed. A member of the vaccinating 
corps is now sent to the house, and vaccination perfonped upon all the in- 
mates; and every house upon the block, and the face of the opposite block is 
visited, and vaccination offered to every inmate, informing them of the prox- 
imity of the disease. This rapidly secures, as far as possible, the protection 
of those who may have been exposed to the infection. This direct applica- 
tion seems to have had the effect of preventing any extended centres of inft«- 
tion from forming, and hence we find that the cases reported come from wide- 
ly dispersed localities. 

4th. To destroy the poison, various disinfectants are used, and a card of 
instructions is supplied for the guidance of those having charge of patients, 
that may be isolated on their own premises. Notwithstanding the well- 
known fact, that New York is more directly exposed to the inroads of this 
pestilence from all parts of the world, from which this disease may be trans- 
ported during its period of incubation, and distribut'Cd before detection is pos- 
sible ; yet, by the use of such means as science and experience have shown to 
be effective in preventing and arresting its spread, the city has thus far escaped 
the ravages of this devastating pestilence. 

Cholera, — The appearance of cholera in different parts of Eastern Europe 
during the Spring and early Summer months of 1871, gave rise to apprehen- 
sions that It might agahi be transported to our shores. And this danger was 
greatly increased by the occurrence of cases in the later months of the year in 
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several of the Northern seaport towns having steamship c^unuunication with 
New York. In order to take all necessary steps to prevent the spread of the 
disease, a thorough inspection of the tenement houses was made in April and 
May, and every possible precaution taken to place them in good condition. 
They were cleansed, lime-washed and painted, and all necessary' repairs made, 
both of the building, drains, privies, yards, areas, &c. This inspection was 
repeated in August and September, and cleansing and disinfection was secured 
wherever they were required. 

When the epidemic appeared in the European seaport towns, later in the 
season, the threatened invasion seemed niore inuninent, as large numbers of em- 
igrants from German and Russian districts, where cholera had prevailed, were 
at that time en route for New York. The passage by steamship is now accom- 
plished in so short a time that it is doubtless possible to transfer those infected 
from one port to another while yet the poison is latent in the system, and cer- 
tainly in the clothing. In order to guard, a& far as possible, against the trans- 
portation of the poison, instructions were given to agents of the various steam- 
ship lines, directing the obtaining for each vessel of a fiill supply of proper dis- 
infectants, and whenever diarrhoea occurred, the isolation of the sick, disin- 
fection of soiled clothing, and of all discharges from the stomach and bowels. 
Constant inspections were also made of emigrant lodging houses, and special 
instructions were given to the landlords to report all cases of diarrhoBa, maui- 
tain cleanliness and employ disinfectants in water closets. The Health Officer 
and Commissioners of Quarantine secured from the general Government two 
vessels for the sick. Ample provision was also made for the isolation of the 
first cases of sickness frt)m this disease, and for theu* care in suitably pro- 
visioned hospitals. All the details for meeting any emergency which the epi- 
demic might create were arranged, to be put into immediate operation. The 
disease did not make its appearance except in two groups of cases until the 
13th day of November. On that day the steamship *' Franklin " arrived from 
Bremen with passengers suffering from unmistakable cholera. The history of 
this outbreak and its suppression forms an interesting feature of the epidemic. 
(See Appendix.) As the season was far advanced, and quarantine arrange- 
ments were perfect, there was no occasion for special apprehension from the 
actual presence of cholera in such proximity to the city. No other cases 
occurred. 

Cerebro- Spinal Fever. — During the early part of 1871, an epizootic of 
cerebro-spinal fever broke out among the horses of the city, and prevailed 
principally in the rsdlroad stables. The number of cases was ver}^ large, and 
the mortality very great. It continued severely for about three months, but 
occasional cases were reported during the remainder of the year, and in the 
first quarter of the present year. The histor}% symptoms and treatment of 
this disease was carefully studied by the veterinary surgeon of this Board, 
Prof. Liautard, whose report is of much mterest as bearing ui)on the occurrence 
of the same affection in epidemic form among the people of this city. 
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The first case of cerebro-spinal fever in the human subject was reported on 
the 7th day of February, 1872. The number of cases gradually increased 
until in the latter part of the first quarter of the present year, when upwards 
of fifty deaths were reported weekly. It has generally prevailed among the 
poor and destitute, whose homes are defective in all their arrangements. Bui 
the special cause of this form of fever, and the precise conditions under which 
it has its necessary development, are not apparent. Although it not infre- 
quently prevails in different sections of the country', this is the first recognized 
appearance of cerebro-spinal fever in an epidemic form. The history t>f this 
epidemic, as it occurred in New York, has been made the subject of a si>ecial 
report.. (See appendix.) The sanitary questions to which this form gives rise 
are of much interest, and worthy of careful study. 

Bureau of Sanitary Inspection. — The special duty of this Bureau is com- 
prised m the inspection and reporting to the Board, in proper form, all nuisances 
or causes which endanger the public health ; the care of contagious dis- 
eases ; the inspection and sanitary regulation of tenement houses ; cleansing 
and disinfection. 

Its corps of officers consists of the City Sanitary Inspector and Sanitary- 
Superintendent as its chief, under whose direction are twenty-one Health and 
Assistant Health Inspectors, nineteen of whom are regularly qualified medical 
men. In addition thereto forty -eight medical men, especially charged with the 
duty of vaccination, were appointed as Assistant Health Inspectors, and de- 
tailed to this Bureau during the year. 

There is also an ambulance and disinfecting squad attached to the Bureau, 
whose duties are to remove patients to hospital and disinfect premises. 

The labors of this Bureau have been unusually large, doubling those of any 
former year, principally caused by the persistence of small-pox, requiring con- 
stant visitation and hispection among tenement houses in order to remove 
sources of infection and to discover concealed cases. 

The result of this watchfulness, with the persistent offer of vaccination 
and re-vaccination, from house to house and room to room, has been the control 
of the spread of this infectious disease, and thereby saving the city from a 
wide-spread and devastating epidemic. This result exhibits a very favorable 
comparison with other cities. 

The well organized system and methods of controlling this special disease, 
as carried out by the direction of the chief officer of the Bureau, reflect credit 
upon his administration ; and the cheerful and untiring co-operation of the med- 
ical officers and all connected with the Bureau in this disagreeable and dan- 
gerous duty, deserves conmiendation. 

The amount and khid of service rendered by this Bureau during the past 
year is exhibited in the following table : 
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The following sumniarj* of the HCiiii-witkly reports of the InspecttirN ex 
hibite the amount and kind uf labor perfoniiod by the Medical Officers of the 
Bureau during the year ending April 10th, 1872 : 

Whole nnmber of cattle inspected 16,4(IU 

Whtde amnber of cattle found bmlHod 579 

Wbde number of cattle found badlj braised 194 

WhelenomberorcattleBent to Rendering Dock S 

Whole number of reports receiTed 2O,T0U 

Whole number of positive reports recoived 17,064 

Whole DOmber or negatitu reports received 1,G43 

Whole namber of geacial reports received 2.AM 

Whole nmnber of reports found correct *l,677 

Wholennmber of reports returned for coTTBctiiiii 188 

Whole nmaber of reports forwarded to Board 16,881 

Whole nnaber of negative reports forwarded 1.642 

WbdeniUDber of general reports forwarded 2 054 

Whole nmnber of complatots received from citizens . . 3,036 

Whole nnmber of YBBsels permitted 1,601 

Whole nmnbor of families visited bv tbe medical ofUi^rii to 

whom vaccination has been offered 334.148 

Whole omnber of primary vaccinations performed 30,273 

Whole nomber of Bocondary yacdnalJonB performed 130,079 

Total number of vacdnaHons ail,29S 

The large " number of faniilieB visited '' is owasioncd by Ihe fact that it 
was found neoesaary to re-visit many familien t* mduce re-vaccination of all the 
membere in order to protect them from small-pos cases occurring in their im- 
mediate vidnity. 

These tables exhibit the fact that our tenement honses, with their over- 
crowded population, require a constant care upon the part of the officers of the 
Bureau, and the uumher of inspections during Ihe year 1871 exceeds by 85,682 
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those made during the year 1870, and the complaints forwarded by the in- 
spectors upon this class of buildings alone show that so far as compliance 
with the tenement house act requires, there is far less cause for complaint, the 
complaints of 1871 numbering 1,317 less than those for the year 1870. 

Twenty-four houses unfit for habitation, which heretofore have defied the 
efforts of the inspectors with reference to securing good sanitary conditions, 
have been vacated under orders of the Board. 

Bureau of Street Cleaning. — The act of the Legislature of 1871, trans- 
ferring to the Street Cleaning Commission the power to contract for such 
additional cleaning of the streets as the public health should demand, has 
necessarily limited the operations of this Bureau. During the past year, its 
duties have been confined to the examination and proper reference of com- 
plaints of citizens in respect to the condition of the streets, and to the con- 
solidation of reports from the several Police Precincts of the faUure of the 
street cleaning contractor to comply with the provisions of his contract, and 
the preparation of a weekly report of such failures for the information of the 
Street Cleaning Commission. 

No special inspectors of street cleaning have been employed during the 
past year -, the clerical force of the Bureau has been reduced, and during 
most of the year the Inspector of Street Cleaning has served without salar}-. 
By Chap. 677, Laws of 1872, the entire control of the cleaning of the 
streets of this city is transferred to the Police Department, and this Board 
has suspended the operations of the Street Cleaning Bureau of the Health 
Department, and has ceased to incur auy obligation or expense on account of 
such Bureau. 

Bureau of Records of Vital Statistics. — The success which has attended 
the operations of this Bureau during the past year, and the perfection of its 
system of registration, render unusually valuable and interesting the elabo- 
rate tables of mortality presented by the Register of Records. (Appendix B.) 

A very comprehensive statement of the mortality for 1871 of all the 
principal cities of the United States and of many foreign cities, as officially 
communicated, claims our special attention. The list embraces over 150 
places and exhibits the salubrity of New York in a much more favorable 
light than might have been anticipated. The very fact, however, of the ex- 
ceptionable accuracy of our death record, tells against us in such a compari- 
son ; for when, knowing the mortality of New York to have been exactly 
28.6 in each thousand of population given by the last census, we are in- 
formed that St. Louis lost but 17 in each thousand inhabitants, Rochester 
but 16, Buffalo but 14, and Jersey City but 7, we may may well doubt the 
accuracy of such information. The questionable accuracy of the number 
given by Jersey City becomes more striking when we perceive that in the 
contiguous city of Hoboken, 31 deaths in the thousand inhabitants were regis- 
tered during the year. Moreover, the mortality among our large floating 
population, and that furnished by the numerous emigrants who fill our hos- 
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pitftlB, are circumstances which, while increasing our death rate inordinately, 
give it a fictitious significance. 

The ahove facts, and many others relating to the mortality of American 
and foreign cities are dwelt upon at length in the Register's Report. A brief 
summary of its more salient features is herewith submitted. 

26,976 deaths occurred during the year, a weekly average of 519, the to- 
tal annual mortality being less by 199 than that of the previous year. 

During the first quarter, (January, February and March) the deaths 
amounted to 6,622, an excess of 105 over the winter quarter of 1870. 
Small Pox, which had occasioned but few deaths, toward the close of 1870, 
now became virulent and destroyed 208 lives in the three months. Phthisis 
Pnlmonalis was remarkably fatal, producing 1,195 deaths against 974 in 
the same quarter of 1870. 

llie deaths during the second quarter, (April, May and June) amounted 
to 6.621, an excess of 328 over the Spring quarter of 1870. This mortality 
was unusually great. It was due to the severity of the small-pox, which 
carried off 304 persons, to the increasing fatality of the whooping cough, 
and to the early spread of diarrhoeal affections. 

During the third quarter, (July, August and September) there occurred 
7,833 deaths, or 583 less than in the Summer quarter of 1870. Although 
diarrhoeal diseases produced 500 less deaths than in the corresponding season 
of the previous year, the general mortality was rendered greater than might 
have been expected, considering the genial character of the Summer, by the 
continued prevalence of small-pox, the large number of deaths by whooping 
cough and miasmatic fevers, and by the two deplorable catastrophes of the 
** July Riot'' and " Westfield Explosion," the former of which caused 53 
deaths in this city and the latter 82. (See Appendix B.) 

During the fourth quarter, (October, November and December) there 
were 5,900 deaths, or 49 less than in the previous Autumnal quarter. Small- 
pox occasioned 129 deaths, and whooping cough 186. These were the most 
pronunent epidemics. Remittent and Intermittent Fevers were more than 
ordinarily wide-spread and fatal. 

During the year there were registered 8,646 marriages and 20,821 births, 
being an increase upon the previous year of 661 marriages, and of 6,297 
births. Dr. Russell very justly complains of the indifference manifested by 
many clergymen, physicians and midwives, to these important branches of 
r^istradon, and while expressing gratification at the very large increase in 
returns of births, he states that they still fall short of the actual number of 
children bom by about 10,000, and are consequently of little avail for statis- 
tical purposes. The legal value of a complete system of marriage and birth 
registration is of such vast importance to the community as to demand the 
most earnest attention of our future law-makers. 

Orderi of the Board. — During the year ending April 10th, 1872, the 
number of orders issued by this Board for the abatement of nuisances, was 
thirteen thousand, seven hundred and fourteen. Of this number, two thous- 
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and eight hundred and nmety-eight were issued under the first subdivision 
of Section 14 of Chap. 74, Laws of 1866, by the terms of which the party 
served is allowed three days in which to demand a hearing by the Board of 
the testimony which may be presented, to show that the order should be 
modified or revoked. In cases where no hearing has been asked for, and the 
order has not been complied with, final orders to the number of eight hun- 
dred and forty-two have been issued, and the Board has directed the Attor- 
ney to commence suits for penalties for non-compliance with such orders. 
All other written orders, in number nine thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
four, have been issued under the second subdivision of Section 14 of Chap. 74, 
Laws of 1866, and are of a peremptory character, requiring that the nuisance 
be abated within five days, and if not complied with, the Attorney has been 
directed to commence actions for penalties for non-compliance. In a few of 
the most aggravated cases the City Sanitary Inspector has been directed by 
the Board to execute orders not complied with, but the want of money for 
that purpose has prevented the Board firom promptly executing many orders 
for the abatement of important nuisances, and has compelled it to resort to 
the more tedious and less satisfactory process of suits for penalties, to secure 
the necessary compliance. The following is a statement of the subjects of 
the orders above referred to : 



Alleyt domed 188 

•• diBinfected 67 

•• enclosed 2 

" graded and flagffo J 68 

paved 28 

•• repaired 1 

ADimalB removed (number of ordera) 11 

" (dead) removed (number of orders). C 

Areas cleaned 319 

" connected with street sewer 2 

•• covered 11 

*• disinfectGd 266 

'■ flagged 2 

• filled 1 

•' provided with raiUng 9 

Ashes, filth, garbage, etc.. removed (number 

of orders 3,485 

Awnings (wooden) reiNdred 4 

BaUuHters repaired 105 

Basements cleaned and whitewashed 70 

** disinfected 47 

'• vacated 12 

Bathroom cleaned and disinfnted 1 

Boiling headfl. pigs' feet, etc. (business of, 

discontinued) 7 

Bridges (gutter) repaired 2 

Ceilings cleaned and whitewashed C59 

•• repaired 94 

Cellars cemented 24 

cleaned l.ri.'i 

" connected with sewers . in 

• • covered '24 

•' disinfected *<r.K 

•• filled 1 

flagged 12 

*• stepa ot repaired 70 



Cellars vacated 46 

Cesspools cleaned 85 

** connected with sewer 31 

*' disinfected 85 

filled 46 

" made 27 

" repaired 12 

Chimneys extended 30 

" rei>aired 68 

Cisterns disinfected, emptied, and cleaned. . 4 

Coops cleaned, disinfected, and removed 4 

Covers (vaults) repaired 20 

Cows removed (number of orden) 6 

Croton pipes rejiaired 219 

Drains covered 13 

•• extended * 2 

" made 28 

" (obstructions in)removed 142 

Excavations disinfected, emptied, and cleaned 10 

** filled and graded 50 

Faucets rexMUred 46 

Fences *' .. .. 15 

Flagging (in cellar) taken up 

'* rcgraded and repaired 10 

Floor (house) cleaned 38 

'* (house) repaired and relaid 38 

" (house) removed 2 

*• (privy) rei>aired 2 

" (stable) repaired 3 

Fertilizing material manufactory (business 

of) discontinued 3 

Fowls removed (number of orders) 78 

Garbage boxes constructed. 342 

" emptied and cleaned 25 

" removed 22 

Oas pipes repaired 1 
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Gmlings repaired 30 

QnUers (houae) constructed 19 

'* (house) repaired 86 

(street) cleaned 393 

" '* (obstractions in) removed... 101 

Gutter stones reset 688 

HaOsdeaned 870 

•• whitewashed 706 

Horses removed aUve (Number of orders). ... 7 

Hydrants constructed 9 

" removed 9 

•• repaired 179 

Leaders connected with sewer 64 

•• constructed 17 

*' extended 38 

" repaired 367 

liots cleaned 101 

" connected with sewer 62 

" fence 41 

" flDed 79 

" graded , • 71 

Vanure removed (number of orders) 227 

vaults cleaned 19 

" ** connected with sewer 8 

" " constructed 292 

•• " covered 86 

" disinfected 19 

*• " repaired 36 

Outhouses cleaned and disinfected 23 

Pavements repaired 71 

Pigs removed (number of orders) 40 

Pipes, soil ( obstructions in) removed 287 

(waste) connected with sewer 60 

*' " (obstructions in) removed. .... 104 

" repaired 246 

" trapped 62 

Plaster (loose) removed . 28 

Premises cleaned 68 

** connected with sewer 267 

*' disinfected and fumigated 10 

Privies disinfected, emptied, and cleaned. . . . 4,476 

Privy houses cleaned .. ; 464 

*' constructed 33 

disinfected 381 

** removed 1 

** repaired 212 

Privy Vaults connected with sewer 146 

disinliected 23 

flDed 166 

«« flushed... 1 

•• made 103 

" repaired 284 

Bags (business of storing) discontinued 2 

Bsilings made 66 

•• repaired 34 



Beflrigerators removed ^ 

Boofe cleaned 26 

" repaired 287 

Sewers repaired 6 

Sewer pipes (obstructions in ) removed 2.900 

repaired 2,588 

" trapped 20 

Shafts repaired 3 

Shutes (coal) covered 16 

Sidewalks cleaned and disinfected 69 

*' flagged and graded 272 

•• rei>aired 244 

«' reset 817 

" trees removed from (number of 

orders) 4 

Sinksdeaned 10 

** constructed... 91 

'* connected with sewer 108 

** repaired 38 

Skylights repaired 13 

Spaces (vacant) cleaned 66 

Stables cleaned 26 

'* connected with sewer 16 

** (use of) discontinaed 8 

Stable floors cemented 41 

" graded 41 

Stagnant water removed (number of orders). 106 

Stairways cleaned and disinfected 87 

** repaired 92 

StoojM repaired 77 

Tanks cleaned 1 

Urinals cleaned 7 

** removed 6 

*' repaired 6 

Valley drains constructed 109 

Vaults cleaned 18 

•* disinfected 14 

Ventilating shafts constructed 64 

Ventilators constructed 66 

Walls cleaned and whitewashed 867 

Walls painted (number of orders) 3 

** repaired 92 

Water-doeets cleaned. 176 

" constructed 83 

disinfected 176 

** flushed 89 

** removed 6 

'* repaired 76 

Windows repaired 8 

Yards cleaned 1,791 

" connected with street eewer 19 

" disinfected 1,684 

" flagged 194 

'< graded and repaired 406 



Actions Jbr Penalties. — ^During the year upwards of twelve thousand <X)m- 
plaints have been referred to the Attorney for examination and indorsement 
of the proper form of order required in each case. As heretofore, the great 
majority of the orders based upon such complaints have been complied with, 
immediately after notification. The same increase in the number of com- 
plaints and orders indicated by the reports of the various bureaux has extend- 
ed to the legal busiuess of the Board. The number of suits commenced for 
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all causes, is nearly four hundred in excess of the aggregate for the previous 
year. As a rule, the initiation of legal measures has accomplished the end in 
view. The effect of the rigorous prosecution of those violating the ordinances 
relating to reports of marriages, births, the presence of contagious diseases, 
and death, has been very gratifying, and the statistics derived from such re- 
ports are much more exhaustive and reliable than those of former years. 

From the marked decrease of complaints under the provisions of the Tene- 
ment House Law, it is evident that the buildings known as tenements have 
been, in many respects, conformed to the requirements of that act. The 
following is a resume of the work performed by the Attorney : 

Number of octioDS commenced 2961 

ClHSfiified OS follows: 

For non-compliaoce with orders 2580 

For violations of the Tenement House Act . . ^ 136 

For violations of the Sanitary Code 246 

2961 

Changes in the Board. — Dr. S. Oakley Vanderpool, having been appoint- 
ed Health OflBcer of the Port in place of Dr. John M. Carnochan, whose term 
of office had expired, took his seat as a member of the Board, on the 27th 
day of March, 1872. No changes have occurred among the more important 
officers of the Board, during the past year, and the same efficient corps of 
Health Inspectors, and of Clerks have remained in the service of the Depart- 
ment, except as vacancies have occurred by voluntary resignation. 

Expenditures, — The expenses of the Board for the year ending April 10, 
1872, as appears from the report of the Committee on Finance, (see appendix) 
were $206,815.80. Of this amount about $75,000 were expended in the care 
of small-pox patients, for vaccine virus and for salaries of the corps of phy- 
sicians engaged in house to house visitations, for the purpose of vaccinating 
and re-vaccinating the people. In addition to the above some expenditures 
for salaries and supplies were referred to the Board of Audit for adjustment. 
The amounts paid by the Controller on this account do not appear in the re- 
port of the Committ.ee on Finance, but may be found in the report of the 
Finance Department. In all expenditures by the several bureaux, the most 
rigid economy has been observed by the Board. The Board has been em- 
barrassed in it« operations during the past year by the want of money to exe- 
cute lis orders, to prevent the spread of contagious diseases, and to continue 
a thorough and systematic inspection of the tenement houses of the city. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. S. BOSWORTH, 

President. 
Emmons Clark, 

Secretary, 



APPENDIX. 
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or HUB 



CITY SANITARY INSPECTOR AND SANITARY 

SUPERINTENDENT. 



BiTKBAu OF Sanitary Inspection, Hkaub Depabtmknt, > 

No. 801 MoTT »rBKnr. S 

Nkw York, AprU U, 1872. 



Emmons Clark,' Secretary to the Board of Health. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report of the work per- 
formed by the various officers and employees of this Bureau during the year 
ending this date. 

As in previous years, the work has consisted (1) of the care of contagious 
diseases ; (2) the discovery, examination and removal or modification of all 
causes deemed detrimental to the public health and safety, and (3) the execu- 
tion of orders of the Board in pursuance of city ordinances, known as the 
Health Law of 1866, with its various amendments ; the Tenement House 
Act, aad the Sanitary Code. 

This duty has been performed by the City Sanitary Inspector, with a 
corps of twenty-one assistants, of whom ten are recognized as full Health 
Inspectors, and the remainder as Assistant Health Inspectors, and all of 
whom, with the exception of two, are educated physicians. In addition to 
these, the Bureau has had the associated aid of experts in chemistry, engi- 
neering, plumbing, sanitary architecture and veterinary science, and is thus 
enabled to bring to its work — the sanitary care and control of this metrop- 
olis — a well organized and efficient combination of professional and practical 
talent. 
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The officers attached to this Bureau, by appointment from the Board, are 
as follows : 



CITT SAKITABT INSPECTOR AND SANITA.RT SUPERINTENDENT. 


MORKAU MOBBIS, M. D. 1 


Elected April 20, 1870. 


HEALTH INSPECrrORS. 


Edward H. Janes, M. D. 


Appointed May 80, 1870. 


William H. B. Foot. M. D. 


May 80, 1870. 


Charlb F. Roberts, M. D. 


May 80, 1870. 


Hknrt R. Stilks, M. D. 


May 80, 1870- 


AUQUOTUS F. ViKLB, M. D. 


May 80, 1870. 


Hbnrt Dr W ITT Joy. M. D. 


May 80, 1870. 


Philip O'Hanlon, M D. 


May 30, 1870. 


Stutvesant F. Morris, M. D. 


July 1, 1870. 


Fbanz Hkubl, M. D. 


1 Promoted (vice L. DamaiQ- 
{ ville, resigned). 


Jambs Kbiymbdt, M. D. 


1 Appointed (vice W. F. De- 
ming, resigned). 


assistant HEALTH 


INSPECTORS. 


Bbrnard Huoiiks, M. D. 


Ap|)ointed May 80, 1870. 


Adoniram B. Judron, M. D. 


July 1, 1870. 


Edward Frankrl, M. D. 


July 1, 1870. 


Simeon N. Leo, M. D. 


July 1, 1870. 


ROOER S. I'RACr, M. I) 


Nov. 80, 1870. 


Henry T. Strong, M. I). 


June, 1871. 


William E. Hall, M. D. 


Septem. 1871. 


A. P. Dalrymplb, M. D. 


Septcm. 1871. 


Allan McLane Hamilton, M. D. 


Septem. 1871. 


Jambs Ingram 


May 30, 1870. 


Jambb McCarty. 


Juuc28, 1870. 


ASSLSTANT CB 


lEinsT. 


H. Endermank, Pu. D. 


1 



In addition to the above regular corps, several employes have been attached 
to the Bureau, performing the services of an ambulance and disinfecting 
corps during the year, whose names are as follows : 



Tbos. D. Yatmb. 
Barth(»lomkw J. MoGk>WAN. 



WiLUAM C. BOBEBIB. 

Jno. McNally. 



Their arduous and dangerous duties entitle them to special mention. 

The amount of labor performed by these gentlemen will be apparent 
by a reference to the summary or consolidated abstract presented in 
the Board's general report.. ITie peculiar, diverse, onerous and often 
dangerously impleasant nature of their duties, will be appreciated by those 
who read their individual reports, hereto appended. That these duties were 
perfonned with the firmness, tact and courtesy which are so desirable in 
persons holding responsible official positions, I am well convinced, not only 
from personal knowledge, but from the voluntary testimony of our citizens. 
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Several of the present corps were couneoted with the precedent Board of 
Health from the year 1866, and all of them, owing to the demands of their 
position and the various exigencies which have arisen during their term of 
office, have acquired an experience and facility in sanitary work which is 
invaluable to any Board of Health and to the community which they serve. 
It may be accepted as a fact, without egotism, that no other city in the 
United States, If indeed in the world, enjoys the services of so large, well- 
trained, experienced, intelligent and earnest a sanitary corps as this. As an 
evidence of the estimation in which this Bureau is held, both in our own 
as well as foreign countries, I may mention that there has been almost a 
daily correspondence seeking advice as to its organization and management 
in detail. 

It is the uniform testimony in the experience of these Inspectors that, 
during the past year, (as during the year previous,) there has been a very 
marked improvement in the general sanitary condition of the city ; that the 
people, watching the Board's labors in their behalf, year after year, have 
learned to regard its officers as their friends, and having been by their repeated 
visits insensibly educated in the ^^ sanitary alphabet," manifest a greater dis- 
position to improve upon the knowledge thus gained ; that owners, house- 
agents, manufacturers and others, convinced by experience that the powers 
conferred upon the Board of Health have been, on the whole, wisely and not 
unjustly administered, now receive its orders and the suggestions of its officers 
in a more conciliatory spirit, and even admit that their property interests are 
thereby improved j that, in short, the Board has reached a point in its history' 
from which the result* of its past effort* are now plainly appreciable, and 
from which also it can look forward reasonably to a growing confidence on 
the part of the community, of increased honor to itself, and of benefic^ence to 
the city of its care. 

The labors of the Bureau have been much increased during the past year, 
by the unprecedented epidemic of small-pox, which, commencing during the 
winter of 1869, has not yet entirely loosened it* grasp upon the community. 
Its persistence has devolved a large amount of wearisome and peculiarly 
unpleasant and dangerous labor upon the Inspectors, which has been unflinch- 
ingly performed, with a devotion and zeal which adds honor to their profes- 
sional standing. 

So many interesting and valuable statistics have accumulated in the expe- 
rience of this Bureau and its Medical Corps, relative to the sanitary care of 
this loathsome and fatal epidemic, that I have deemed it advisable to commit 
the special report upon it to a committee of the Health Inspectors chosen 
among themselves. They have performed this duty in a manner so careful 
and creditable, that it leaves nothing for me to add. I'heir personal expe- 
rience in the sanitary care of this disease has been unusual and such as en- 
titles their opinions to very great consideration. 

About the commencement of the present year a disease insidiously 
appeared in this and our neighboring cities which caused many victims before 
its true character was recognized. Epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, here- 
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tofore unknown as such among the list of epidemics prevailing in our city, and 
concerning whose etiology, diagnosis or treatment, so little was known among 
the medical profession, gradually assumed very considerable proportions. 

In pursuance of its duty to discover and elucidate its etiology, this 
Bureau immediately commenced a thorough investigation, to ascertain, if 
possible, what conditions or peculiar causes had given rise to this new source 
of alarm. The profession at large, whenever the diagnosis seemed to warrant 
it, reported their cases to the Bureau.* Thus it became cognizant of a 
large number of cases with all their attending circumstances. These 
were referred to the several Health Inspectors of the respective 
districts for examination and report, and many physicians were requested to 
furnish statements of the symptoms and progress of the disease among their 
patients, and cheerfully responded, in many instances. 

From these examinations, made by our officers at the bed-side; post 
mort^ms, and local conditions ; and from the statements of physicians, parents, 
friends, &c., it has been our aim, so far as possible, to deduce the needed 
data upon which both sanitary officials and the medical profession at large 
may base their preventive and curative action in any future epidemic of a 
similar character. The results of these elaborate examinations will be found 
in a special report on epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, in Appendix L, in 
this volume. 

This branch of our duty has been of the highest importance, not only 
affording us the knowledge of the special localities, keeping us informed as to 
their increase or decline, but also by being thus forewarned we have been 
enabled to institute such prophylactic measures as would prevent its uncon- 
trolled progress. 

The following is a tabulated statement of contagious diseases, as they 
have occurred duricg the past year : 



ANNUAL REPORT OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES FOR 1871-72. 

Total Nttmher of Cases of Contagious Disease reported to the Bvreau of San- 
itary Inspection from April Istj 1871, to April 1st, 1872. 



Typhus Fever 146 

T^hoid Fever 482 

Scarlet Fever 2869 

Measles 842 



Diphtheria 432 

Relapsing Fever 25 

Small-pox 2581 



•From the inet that, among the wnitary ordinuiceff of Uia HealUi Department, there is one requiring 
phyaiotana to report all caiiea of contagioua dieeaaea occurring in their practice within a Hpecilied time 
after their flrat Tlait. it becomea poMible to keep Ruch a record of the number of ca«ee and their 
localitiea aa to afford information of the utmoat value both to the sanitarian and etatiatician ; to the 
former for purpoaea of prevention, and to the latter for estiniateH of proportions of fatality to amount 
of diaeaae. Ac. Without thia preliminary infoxmation, no Health Board can hope to Bucoeed in 
arreating or preventing the tpread of any epidemic, endemic, or coDtagioua diseaae. The record of 
death la ^nt the tolling notioa of ne^acted Banitary opportnnltlea. 
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Small-fox. 

Total number of cases reported 2681 

Total number of houses in which cases occurred 1993 

Number of houses in which 2 cases occurred 219 
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STBEKTS COin'AIMIKa THE LARGKST MUMBEB OF CASfiB. 



Forsyth Street 27 

Second street 27 

East Eleventh street . 29 

^hth avenue 30 

Orchard street 30 

Fifth street 31 

Broome street 34 

East Houston street 34 

Greenwich street 36 

Chrystie street 87 

HOUSES OONTAIinMO THE 

247 Avenue A 4 cases 

147 Avenue A 4 

96 Chrystie street 4 

132 Chrystie street 4 

87 Clinton street 4 

6 Clinton street 4 

49) Dominick street 4 

444 Eighth avenue 4 

111 East Fourth street 4 

426 Fifth street 4 

87 Mulberry street 4 

491 Ninth avenue 4 

489 Ninth avenue 4 

469 Second avenue 4 

190 Second street 4 

542 Sixth street 4 

129 Suffolk street 4 

127 Third street 4 

210 Third street 4 



East Fourth street 40 

Avenue A 41 

Ninth avenue 41 

Essex street 42 

West Thirty-sixth street 42 

Second avenue 52 

First avenue 54 

Third avenue 60 

Third street C8 



LABQEST NUMBER OF CASES. 

439 West Thirty-ninth street ... 4 

377 Broome street 5 

1 35 East Houston street 5 

89 Mulberry street 5 

106 Orchard street 5 

256 Bowery 6 

324 East Eleventh street 6 

121 Third street 6 

430 West Thirty-sixUi street. ... 6 

508 West Fifty.first street. ... 6 

62 Essex street 7 

151 Eldridge street 7 

138 East Twenty-eighth street . 7 

345 W est Thirty-sixth street .... 8 

532 West Forty-third street 8 

423 West Thirty-sixth street. ... 9 

147 West Thirty-first street .... 10 

R.C. 0. Asylum, 5th av.& 51 Bt St. 22 
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Number of cases reported from Ward's Island 13 

Vagrants 7 

Cases on shipboard 6 

Typhus Fever. 

Total number of ca^^es of I'jrphus Fever 146 

Number of houses in which Typhus Fever occurred 125 

Typhoid Fever. 

Total number of cases of Typhoid Fever 482 

Number of bouaes in which Typhoid Fever occurred 391 

ft 
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TENEMENT HOUSES. 

Ventilation and Light. — ^No section of the Tenement House Act, per- 
haps, has met with such uniform enforcement as the second section, whicli 
provides for the free admission and change of air into the densely crowded 
dwellings of the poor. Indeed, it has always been felt by the Board and its 
chief officers that the enforcement of this section was of the first importance. 
It needs not the repetition here of the homily that pure air and good water 
are the fundamental elements of health. 

The Health Inspector's reports now show that in whole districts there is 
scarcely a teuement house in which *' the bed room and hall ventilation/' is 
not provided in accordance with law — and in most instances not only with the 
letter but with its spirit. Unfortunately, these means, although well provided, 
are not always used, for the people do not yet fully appreciate the value 
of a change of air in closely confined apartments, even though it may not be 
of the purest quality. 

Still, as all knowledge is slow to be appreciated, the constant reiteration 
and enforcement of sanitary truths and facts, gradually overcomes ignorance 
and prejudice, and establishes a better sanitary condition ; and, by promoting 
health and comfort, soon iuculcates a better observance of its laws. 

ITie dwellings in which this most needed measure is yet deficient are reported 
b}' the Inspectors principally as old structures, formerly private dwellings, 
where mechanical difficulties, inherent in the mode of construction, present 
serious obstacles to its proper introduction. For these, however, the law pro- 
vides special means, which in many instances have been ordered by the 
Board, and which have caused such places which before were noted as 
pest-holes and dens, to become habitable and salubrious. 

There is, however, a class of habitations whi^h is beyond the reach of 
any good sanitary improvement, and which yet remain occupied by those 
so degraded and immoral in all their instincts, that until further legislatiou 
provides a remedy, no other measure than vacating and closing them as 
human habitations, should be thought of. 

Inspectors Judson and Janbs, particularly, call attention to anothel* 
class of houses, both new and old, which do not comply with the clause of 
section 15, requiring that " the halls on each floor shall open directly to 
the external air," and the former has presented diagrams of floors of two 
houses in which this omission has been fully considered and secured. 
Further special legislation Ls needed with reference to the h^ll ventilation. 

Want of Ventilation in other Buildings. — It is not only in tenementu that 
this insufficiency of these two great health essentials is glaringly apparent. 
Thousands of private houses, and especially business buildings, offices, 
etc., having fair and inviting exteriors and comfortably, even luxuriously 
furnished, are so deficient in a proper quantity aud quality of air and light, 
as to render them breeding-nests of consumption, rheumatism, aud other 
forms of disease. 
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Brokers, bankers, merchants, insurance men, &c., spend a large pro- 
portion of their time in iron- vaulted and stone paved offices and basements, 
without proper means for ventilation, overheated by uncontrollable furnaces or 
impossible of proper heating by any means, and so deficient in daylight that 
the artificial light of gas must be used for two-thirds of the day, destroying 
or rendering impure all the air to be inhaled. 

fi>x»k-keepers labor hour after hour, over their dazzling white pages, with 
the bright light of an Argand burner reflected into their eyes and radiating its 
heat upon their heads, while perhaps their feet are suffering with the cold 
and damp of a stone floor, which strikes through mat or carpet. In the whirl- 
ing rush of business hours, clerks, messengers and customers, enter these 
cold, damp rooms, in a heated, perspiring condition, with the result of a catarrh 
or rheumatic twinge that should warn them of neglected sanitary law. It is 
no wonder that business men arc so frequently affected with deafness, bald- 
nesSj weakness of sight, neuralgia, rheumatism, consumption, indigestion, etc., 
etc. The '* architectural causes of disease," form a most important subject 
for sanitary study ; for their evil effects — although unheeded in the absorbing 
occupations of money-getting — are obviously beginning to be seriously felt 
among our business community. 

Flats. — The very recent intjoduction of this class of dwellings, combining 
every household convenience within a circumscribed space, and demanding 
from the class of occupants desired for them, superior sanitary constructions, 
seems to be a step in the right direction towards the ultimate improvement 
and method of construction for tenement houses for the more indigent class. 
They certainly secure that degree of privacy and isolation so deficient in the 
ordinary tenement bouses. 

Bath-Rooms in Tenement Houses. — ^The necessity for some easily managed 
form of bath-room in each tenement house, is again pointedly presented in 
several of the Health Inspectors' reports. Its advantages would contribute, 
in no small degree, to the promotion not only of personal cleanliness but 
largely lessen the danger of the spread of contagious diseases among* 
the community. They would render unnecessary the resort to the free baths 
upon our river sides, and provide a much cleaner and less dangerous means 
of purifying the body than the necessity of bathing in our sewer-polluted 
rivers. 

Resident House-keepers in Tenement Houses. — One of the greatest necessi- 
ties for tenement houses in keeping their local conditions in proper order is 
the employment of a house-keeper. No less than eight of the Health 
Inspectors advert to this, while all of them have repeatedly expressed their 
conviction, from experience, of the value of such services, and are in favor of 
securing from the Legislature such amendment to the Tenement House Act 
as will compel their employment in every tenement house in which the land- 
lord or agent does not himself reside. 
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Odlars and Basements, — The objections urged against the occupancy of 
cellars and basements as dwelling places, have lost none of their force since 
previous reports, and the Board has done wisely, during the past year, in 
causing the yacation and closing of a large number. 

PRIVIES AND WATER CLOSETS 

Continue to cause a large proportion of the nuisances which call for the 
action of the Board's officers. Even in this matter, however, there is a very 
marked i^iprovement ; old privy vaults are being abolished; new ones, 
when built, as well as water-closets, are located, rep£dred and constructed 
more under the advice and control of the district inspector ; details of con- 
struction are more thoroughly canvassed and strictly enforced ; ventilating 
shafts are erected, in many cases, to render vaults less offensive to the in- 
mates of the surrounding dwellings ; in short, tJie experience of the depart- 
ment in its seven years' dealing with these matters, is making itself decidedly 
felt in the carefiil consideration of the various points of a practical nature 
which are involved in each individual case. Landlords and workmen, alike, are 
made to feel that a superior intelligence supervisee the improvement of prop- 
erty and that the Board of Health insists upon maintaining the spirit of the 
law, as well as its letter. This involves, of course, a good deal of time spent 
by the Inspector hi Interviews with owners, with the workmen and mechanics' 
engaged, in planning to avoid possible defects and to secure desirable advan- 
tages ; still, it is time well spent, and sanitary reforms accomplished in this 
manner redound to the honor of the Board, not less than to the satisfaction of 
the people. 

Concerning the relative merits in a sanitary point of view, of privy vaults 
and water-closets, the testimony of inspectors does not differ from that already 
expressed. Privy vaults are considered less objectionable for tenement, and 
water-closets for private houses. The " school-sink " described in the last annu- 
al report, is growmg steadily in favor with those who examine its operation. 
The fact is, however, that the difficulties pertaining to this subject are inherent 
in the habits and charac^ter of the people who inhabit tenement houses. Pa- 
tience, time, labor, example, will, it is hoped, ultimately accomplish the desired 
reform. 

SEWERAGE 

Has largely engaged the attfsntion of the inspectors in their respective dis- 
tricts, and we are happy to state that the prompt and courteous co-operation of 
the Department of Public Works, has added considerably to this class of sani- 
tary improvements; Inspector Viele's report mentions "a very decided im- 
provement in the ccmstniction of street sewers inaugurated by the Department 
in the construction of spurs from the main sewer to the curb-lme of the 
street, thus avoiding the necessity of tearing up the pavement and opening 
the street whenever sewer connection is required to be made with the dwell- 
ings,'' and also in the construction of a large main outlet sewer in 110th street, 
as referred to in his report. 
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The -sewerage of the upper part of the city is now rapidly progressing, and 
bids fair, by the combined efforts of Sanitary Science and Scientific Engineer- 
ing, to avoid the perpetuation (in that part of New York) of the evils which 
a neglect of proper precautions in the past has entailed upon ite older 
portions. 

HOUSE SEWERAGE. 

On this question the officers of this Bureau are fully alive to the serious 
defects and neglects which have caused so much disease and death. ^^ The 
defects in soil-pipes," says Inspector O'Hanlon, " are very general and require a 
thorough overhauling, very few houses being free from the escape of noxious 
gases from the street-sewers, owing to imperfect joints in the soil-pipes and the 
careless manner in which house drains have been constructed." A decided 
improvement, in addition to tight and properly cemented drains, would be the 
extension of the soil-pipe to and above the roof of the house, so as to allow the 
sewer stench and gases to escape into the external air at an altitude at 
which they would prove comparatively innocuous. We say comparatively, for 
even then, we doubt whether their presence in the superincumbent strata of 
atmosphere does not tend to vitiate the air we breathe. 

Some of the inspectors, also, complain of cases where three, four, or even 
eight and nine houses are sewered through one common sewer pipe connection, 
any obstruction in which, of course, affects the comfort and health of the in- 
mates of all the houses. These, however, are gradually being replaced by 
separate house-drains, connected with the street sewer, on orders of the Board, 
wherever the sewerage of the street will allow. 

We have alluded above to the imperfect and improper manner in which 
the very important mechanical operations, classed under the generic name of 
" plumbing," are carried on in this city at present. The attention of the 
Board's officers is called to it too frec[uently, and with an amount of personal 
daily observation too extensive and accurate to admit of mistake or dispute. 
It is not too much to say that three-fourths of ttie complaints investigated by 
the inspectors, and at least one-half of the ill-health, discomfort and death 
occurring in this city from zymotic and epidemic diseases, is attributable di- 
rectly to the reckless, unscientific and dishonest manner in which plumbing 
work is performed. The state of things revealed by the daily investigation of 
this Bureau, form a sufficient and damning proof of what might otherwise 
seem a sweeping charge. Poor material ; poorer and careless workmanship ; 
an utter lack of foresight, or care, as to the probable result of these evils, 
have characterized the introduction and repair of water, gas and sewer- 
age improvements to our houses and homes, until intended blessings have 
been turned to absolute curses. Neither the houses of the wealthier 
class or the homes of the poor are exempt from these defects in the con- 
struction of their drainage systems. During the present year, the outbreak of 
the " Gerebro-Spinal-Meuingitis epidemic " has forcibly called public attention 
to the defects which long ago attracted the notice of our sanitary officers, and 
the intimate ocmnection which the latter have been able to prove between 
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many case8 of diseases, and defective plumbing or imperfect sewerage, should 
lead to a more ijareful personal examination on the part of every property 
owner. 

In view of the vital interestA involved, it seems highly desirable that, as 
Inspector Morris suggests, '* the Tenement House Law l)e so amended as to 
give to this Board the o«ontrol over the sewerage and plumbmg of every t-ene- 
ment house about to be constructed." 

Drainage, in distinction from sewerage, is, if possible, of greater importance 
to the future sanitary welfare of the city, than is generally understood. 
The distinction between drainage and sewerage is, that the former provides 
means for keei>ing the lower portions of the soil from becoming saturated, 
while the latter only provides for the proper disposal of surface and waste 
water from our houses and streets. While the lower strata of soil underneath 
our houses remains water-saturated, a constant evaporation is going on, 
which by means of capillary attraction and heat is brought up to the surface, 
rendering our walls, basements, and even upper rooms, damp and un- 
wholesome ; this dampness produces fungoid spores, which germinate 
in our systems, causing fevers, &c. Distributeil over this Island 
originally were many streams of water, in conncnition with sluggish 
ponds and marshy lands lying in ita central portions. From time to 
time these have been filled in and across by the grading of streets 
and avenues, with earth or the debris of the streets of the city, so that large 
sections have been reclaimed from the bordering marshes, and the inland 
ponds and their out-flowing streams have been filled up or dammed across. 
The result of this improper method of filling in and obstructmg the natural 
streams of water, has been to pond them, and thereby produce a water satu- 
rated soil, over which dwellings have been constructed, and in which the 
inhabitants constantly suffer and will continue to suffer from various diseases, 
such as fevers of an intermittent or typhoid type, rheumatism, neuralgia, &c. 

The older and more conjpletely built-up portions of the city now present 
many lamentable examples of this want of foresight. Certain sections of the 
city where originally were marshes or sluggish streams, which have been 
covered up and built upon, now present us fever nests, and are the first to 
suffer from diseases which certain atmospheric conditions produce. These 
are strikingly shown upon a map of the city where these old streams or 
marshy ground are distinctly laid out. The recorded deaths by fevers, con- 
sumption and malarial or zymotic causes, where placed upon the map, indi- 
cate almost unerringly these old water-saturated localities, and present 
indisputable evidences of the unhealthy ccmditions caused by them. 

In the upper portions of the city above 50th street, these old water courses 
have in many instances during the past year been re-opened, and substantial 
sub-soil, deep, blind drains put in, in accordance with t he I^w passed in 
1871 for that special purpose. A ver}' marked instance of the benefits derived 
from the application of this law during the past year, is in the draining off of 
that section of land lying between 74th and 80th streets from 1st to 5th 
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ayenues, where whole blocks were covered with stagnant water, in some 
places several feet deep. Around this section, fevers had prevailed during 
several years past, and any improvement in the way of buildings had been 
almost abandoned. During the year a drain has been constructed by order 
of the Health Department, by the Department of Public Works, beginning 
at 1st avenue and 74th street and extending nearly upon the course of the 
original stream diagonally to 5th avenue and 80th street, which has com- 
pletely removed all the stagnant water and provided for it a permanent 
outlet. The land so drained is being now rapidly covered with build- 
iDgs and dwellings of all kinds, and has increased more than thrice its origi- 
nal value. Such also has been the effect of a similar drain put in between 
4th and 5th avenues from 59th to G5th streets, where the same conditions 
existed. 

The good effect of dramage done in this manner can hardly be sufficiently 
appreciated. It not only provides an immediate outlet for accumulated 
stagnant water, but also serves as a permanent means for keeping the soil in 
a dry state, as no accumulation can hereafter take place either by surface 
water or by never-failing springs. Grounds that otherwise would always 
remain unhealthy and cause much sickness and death, now become healthy 
and make most desirable locations for future residences. 

These experiences and facts should point out the errors to be avoided in 
planning the drainage and sewerage systems for future cities and villages, 
and should not be lost sight of even in the location of isolated dwellings in 
country places ; and every person about to purchase a permanent residence 
should look carefully to the system of drainage and sewerage connected with 
the premises. 

GARBAGE AND ASHES. 

In regard to this subject, we have reason to feel that some degree of 
improvement has been made. The gradual abolition of the large stationary 
sidewalk garbage boxes, by the substitution of portable metul receptacles, 
has produced a commendable degree of improvement in the appearance of our 
streets and in the comibrt of our citizens. Still, much remains to be dune. 
We rest a hope for the future largely upon the thoroughness and fidelity with 
which the collection of ashes and garbage and street-cleaning shall be per- 
formed by the Board of Police, to whose charge it was cuniniitted by the 
last Legislature — for itreet-cleaning is the basis of reform in Wxa ash and 
garbage question, as good street -^tav in g is the basis of proper street-cleaning. 

STREET CLEANING, 

During the past year, has been far from satisfactorily performed. No extra 
street-cleaning, under the supervision of the Board, was peribrmed during the 
past year, and the streets generally have l>een in a condition highly discredit- 
able to the city. The abrogation of the old street-cleaning contract and the 
piadng of this important department of the public service in the hands of the 
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Police Board, is a step in the right direction, and we may now reasonably 
expect a more creditable condition. 

STREET PAVEMENTS. 

Defective street pavements are and have been one of the greatest sources 
of unhealthfulness and difficulty of keeping clean streets. For the rule holds 
good that where the streets are well paved, both the health and sanitary 
condition of the neighborhood is improved. 

YARDS, ALLEYS AND AREAS, 

Engage the special attention of the Health Inspectors, and many decided im- 
provements have been made. A good pavement, with proper drainage, induces 
and promotes a cleanly condition, and thus prevents their being used as places 
of deposit for refuse matter. 

STABLES 

Still show the good effects of the special overhauling given them, under 
order of the Board, a year ago; and, as they are constantly watched by the 
health officers, are generally in fair condition. The prompt removal of 
stable manure is the earnest endeavor of the Board, in order that the various 
interests involved in the disposal of this offensive material may be harmonized 
in such a way as shall best protect the sanitary interests of the city. The 
reports of Inspectors Lko, Janes and Hamilton, whose districts are pecu- 
liarly afflicted with this class of nuisances, will serve to show the extent and 
character of the evils with which the Board has to deal. 

MANURE DUMPS, Etc. 

The depositories for this material have been and are sources of great 
anxiety to the Board. Its officers have endeavored to control and miti- 
gate the evils attending these large accumulations in every way that could 
be suggested, and the Board has issued orders from time to time for its entire 
daily removal from the city, but so far has failed to accomplish such desirable 
results completely. Such a measure as the entire daily removal of all the 
stable manure from the city can be effected only by a combination of interests 
with sufficient capital. 

STREET CARS. 

Some of the Inspectors call attention to the dangers attendant upon street 
railroad travel ; as, for example. Inspector Leo particularizes the recklessness 
of employ^ in regard to the crossing at 30th street and 101 h avenue, where 
the " Belt Line " cars cross the track of the Hudson River Road j and, also, 
the too great speed generally maintained on the Eleventh Ave. Railroad. All 
the roads, except the " Bleecker St." line, have thus far neglected to provide 
any guards for front platforms, and accidents are c*onstantly happening to 
foolhardy persons who persist in jumping on or off from them while in 
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motion. The means for ventilation are unscientific and inefficient. The 
caiisei* of defective ventilation, and the very great influenc^e which these 
cars have in the dissemination of impurity, and especially of contagious disease, 
arc well stated in Inspector Janes' remarks upon this subject. 

The recent enactments of the Board, with reference to these needed im- 
provements • are entirely neglecte<l by the railroad companies, and can be en- 
forced only by legal pressure. 

PUBLIC fkep: baths. 

These baths, which were thrown open for general use last summer, seemed 
to meet with general approbation, as affording a means for free bathing. 
But their utility, as a sanitar>' measure, is- more than questionable. The 
adjacent margins of the rivers, upon either side of the city, are so largely 
polluted -with the constant flow of sewerage into them from the sewer outlets, 
that the w^ater, both in public and i)rivate bath-houses, is almost always 
thoroughly saturated with animal and vegetable matter in a state of decom- 
petition. The slips formed by the pnyecting docks, are but whirling eddies, 
iu which this sewerage matter floats and sinks, being only partially car- 
ried away by the tides. 'I'here is every reason to believe, from a nmltitude* 
of faints which have come under medical obser>'ation, that frequent bathing, 
in this sewer-polluted water, so far from promoting healthful conditions, 
has been productive of umch disease, the cause of which may, without doubt, 
be attributed to the direct poison absorbed into the system while bathing. 
Medical gentleuien, in whose practice this class of persons largely pre- 
dominate, have recognized this fact, viz : the absorbtion of a direct poison 
into the bl(M)d while bathing in and about our slips and do<'ks. One medical 
gentleman, of retrognized ability, states that he has attended over one 
hundred cases of a peculiar low form of fever which he attributes directly to 
this cause. There may be, and unquestionably are, other (*auses having also 
an influence in producing these effects, such as remaining in the water too 
long, or bathing while in a heated condition, &c., but the absorption of the 
poidons of the decomposition of sewerage cannot be too strongly guarded 
against. 

That free baths should be provided for generaf public use, as a sanitary 
measure, there can be no question, but the selection of their location is a 
matter of the highest importance. The water supply needs to be constant, 
ever-changing and of the greatest purity. It should be obtained either from 
the centre of the rivers, by mechanical means, or from the croton supply, so 
that no sewer impurities would be in the least degree intennixed. 

dlsinfp:ction, etc. 

I'he pnK^esses of disinfection of streets, and in cases of contagious diseases, 
etc., were so minutely detailed in my last annual report, that no repetition is 
here needed. I will simply refer, therefore, to the report of Dr. Endbrmann, 
A^Histant Chemist to the Board, (which follows the reports of the Sanitary 
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luapectors) for the statisticH of work performed by the Disinfecting Corps, 
under IiIh direction, an al80 for the results of a series of examinations made 
into the composition and comparative sanitary value of various forms of dis- 
mfectants in general use. 

SLAUGHTER HOUSES, FAT RENDERING, Hrc., 

Call for a great amount of ceaseless vigilance on the part of the Inspectors 
in whose districts they are lot^ated. Ever since the creation of a Board of 
Health in this city, there has been a fierce struggle between busmess interests 
and moneyed influence on the one part, and the highest sanitary demands of 
an overcrowded connnmiity on the other ; and whatever advantages the Health 
Department has gained in the contest, arc only maintained by a most stringent 
and vigorous enforcement of its rules and regulations. Its officers are unani- 
mous in their conviction that there are ** certain evils connected with -the busi- 
ness of slaughtering that will not be entirely remedied so long as the business 
is conducted in octnipied portions of the city," and that, to use the words of 
Inspector Janes, *' the sooner this business, vathjatrendertngy tripe-cleanings 
and every kindred occupation^ is confined to properly constructed waterside 
ahattmrsy on each side of the city, the sooner will our citizens be relieved of 
an offensive nuisance." Inspec-itor Lko, who has the district in which are situ- 
ated the Rendering Dock, and large fat and offal melting establishments be- 
tween 38th and 42d Sts., on the North River, goes even farther than this, 
and says, "one thing is quit« evident — ^it should not be tolerated within city 
Ihnits." He also condenms ** the jiractice of certain packing: houses, which 
place dirty cases and barrels in the gutter and road, and crowd the sidewalk 
with dead cattle, hogs, fat and grease ; have horses and carts backed up to 
the door and standing for hours together, etc." 

PUBLIC MARKETS. 

These necessary* depots have l>een greatly improved in respect of cleanli- 
ness and detail of intenial regulation, during the latter portion of the year, 
which is owing UK^stly to the -personal care and cxperienc^e of the veteran 
market man, Col. 'llifm. F. J)eViM», lately appointed to the Superinteirdency of 
Markets. To the extent of his official i)owers and ability, he has regidated 
the markets to a certain degree ; but so long as the present old rookeries are 
allowed to remain, no further improvement need be hoped for. 

The new " Manhattan Market " at the fi)ot of West 34th Street, aside from 
being an architecrtural ornament to the city, has certain facilities for cleanli- 
ness and drainage, which commend it to general notice and approbation, and 
furnishes another proof that the interests of this city art^ frecpiently better pro- 
moted by private enterprise than corporate authority. 

DOCKS AND PIERS. 

These have been kept in an unusually olean condition during the past year, 
although the Department of Docks has not enabled us to chronicle that 
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d^ree of progress in the reconstnietion and improvement of our water-front 
which we had reason to hope. 

PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 

Onr Inspectors, as a general rule, rarely visit so called "private resi- 
dences," officially, except on some specified complaint, demanding their atten- 
tion. Occasional visits, however, afford them opportunities of observation ; 
the results of which are fre<iuently surprising to themselves. Tlie statements 
made from their own exi>erience by Inspectors Leo, Viele and .Ia\es, in 
their reports, are, of course, not applicable to all of the better class of private 
dwellings j yet, there is too great reason to believe that the neglect of sanitary 
conditions by the dwellers in many of the better (^lass residences, is, in many 
cases, as apparent as in some of the poorer class of domiciles. A more rigid, 
and frequently repeated system of domestic inspection should 1k» nuiintained 
by heads of families throughout their premises. The neglect, slothfulne^is 
and wastefulness of servants, is largely responsible for nmch of the discom- 
fort and disease from which the family is liable to suffer. 

Respectfully, 

MOREAU MORRIS, M. D., 
City Sanitary Inspector and Sanitary Svperintendent. 
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FIRST SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECnOR. JAMES KENNEDY. »I. D. 

DwTBiCT— /row wmtr of Oomal street and Broadway; doicn Browbcay to Pier No. 1, North 
River; thence up Wat street to Oanal street ; thence up GinaJ street to the place of beginning^ 
indtufing a portion of the First and the whole of the Third and Fifth W'mls. 

MoRKAU Morris, M. D., C\ti/ Sanitary Superintendent. 

Sir : I have the honor to report that I entered (»n the diKeharKC of my duty rb Health 
Inspector of the First District on the 17th of Auj^ust, 1871. 

I'h'* topography of the First District is quite interesting. l*^t of Wedt Broadway, 
from Canal street to Chambers street ; thence to Greenwich street, and down Greenwich 
street to the Battery, the ground is high, mostly occupied by tine Bt(>reK. irnfortuiiately 
for the west side, the groand is low, (mostly made ground) in conHcquence of which, the 
cellars and basements are always damp and often wet, and of course ought not to be usecl 
for human habitation. 

It is to be hoped that humanity and a better knowledge of the laws of health and of 
longevity, will cause a change in the style of architecture in this part of the city, so that 
the poor shall not be obliged to suffer from discass as well as poverty, nor to entail on 
their profceny premature death. 

Cleanliness and pure air are two very imi)ortant elemeuts in Sanitary Philosophy ; 
and, for the purpose of obtaining these ingredients, regard must be had to the removal of 
all obstructions. I am aware that in a portion of my district it is a vor>' difficult matter 
to obtain this desirable object, (pure air) and it is not the fault of the tenants so much sla 
of those in authority. 

The tenant may l)e ever so vigilant (and there are many such) in collecting whatever 
dirt may accumulate and putting it jn a vessel on the side-walk, awaiting the dirt cartj and 
it may remain there for days and for weeks. 

It is a fact patent to all inspectors, that the chief cause of dirty streets, tilthy gutters, 
obstructed side-walks and piles of matter in other places, containing the germs of disease 
and death in the shai)e of decom[)08ed and decomposing animal and vegetable sulwtancc}*. 
is to be found in the accumulation of garbage and filth for an indefiniti; length of time in 
various locations. And this state of things will continue, so long as " dirt-cart men " are 
allowed to ilo as they please ; come when they please ; take what they please ; abuse the 
citizens as much as they please, and as often as they please. 

llie Street Sweeping Dejiartment should receive due coniiideration, and if possible, 1x* 
improved. As it has been performed for some time past in the First District, it is simply 
an imposition on the good nature of the citizens and an abstnictiou of funds (perhaps un- 
knowingly) from the City Treasury, already in a state of depletion. 

Sewerage should l)e matter of serious consideration by those who have the guardian- 
ship of the health and life of the citizens of New York committed to their care. Many of 
these underground passages are continually sending forth me))hitic gases, endjingcring 
the health and life of thousands of the citizens of this Island. 

I have made the following ins|>ections : 

Tenement bouses Thkj 

Stores, mannfiMrtories and cellars 40o 

Wharves and piers 1 00 

Private hott«es 'a:a) 

Market stsndii. kv iw 

Respectfully submittetl, 

JAMES KENNEDY, Iltalth Jn^i^tor. 
NtfW York. AjfHl lst,'.1872. 
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SECOND SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTANT INSPECTOR, BBRNABD HUQHES, H. D. 

Bi9TRi(TT — The Eighth Wartl. 

MoREAU Morris, M. D., Giy Sanitary Inspector. 

Sir : In obedience to yonr in8truction«, I would respectfully submit the following re- 
port, showing the general condition of the Second Sanitary District for the past year. 
This district, comprising the entire Eighth Ward, is largely devoted to mercantile and 
mannfacturiiig purposes. The population of the eastern portion is rapidly diminishing ; 
as the tide of business progresses up town, dwellings disappear, and costly and substantial 
warehouses take their places. 

During the year 1870, Section Second of the *' Tenement House Act" had been so 
rigidly enforced as to cause but few complaints. It is very gratifying to note the 
change in the general condition of the halls, stairs, alleys and yards of these dwellings. 
On account of the rigorous enforcement of sanitary measures relative to these 
parts of the tenements, housekeepers have, in many instances, been selected by the 
owners or agents, to exercise a general sui)ervision of the premises and require from the 
occapante an increased observance of household cleanliness. I am glad to state that there 
is a marked diminution in the number of complaints of the yards and allejrs filthy from 
aocamulation of refuse. 

Cellart and BoKnentM. — There are comparatively few cellars used for human habitation, 
and those so occupied are well provided with light and ventilation. In Greenwich and 
Houston streets many cellars, which were totally unfit for habitation, have been vacated 
and permanently closed by order of the Board. 

Prinet and Water Clotett. — The neglect of privies is a nuisance of not uncommon occur- 
rence. If the privy vault is connected with the street sewer the soil-pipe is frequently 
obstructed in consequence of the tenants throwing ashes, g^bage, &c., into it. I have fre- 
quently found the privy vault filled to the top with offensive matter by reason of the soil - 
pipe being obstructed by some foreign body. When there is no connection with the 
street sewer, or in portions of the streets where there is as yet no public sewer, the vaults 
are sometimes found filled up even with the seat. Water closets in large tenement 
houses are generally found in a very filthy condition. In my opinion school sinks or 
privy vaults are fsa more desirable for such dwellings. 

8labU9,—A marked improvement is noticed in the condition of the stables. The own- 
en and occupants, in almost every instance, manifest an earnest desire to comply with 
the rules of the Board and adopt any suggestions given them ; the consequence of which 
is that 1 have had but one-third the number of complaints of the previous year. 

Sfreett. — ^The streets of this District, during the summer, were kept tolerably clean, 
but, during the winter months garbage and filth have accumulated to an alarming ex- 
tent, owing to the neglect of the contractor in not removing it with any degree of regu- 
larity — so that at the present time they are in a fearfully filthy condition, and liable at 
any tjme to breed a pestilence. South Fifth Avenue is, as yet, unpaved, and is covered 
with filth of every description. 

OotUagiimt Diaeaaei, — Small-pox and Scarlet-fever have been the leading contagious 
diseases demandiiig the attention of the Board during the past year. Whenever cases 
of Small-poR have been reported, the Inspector visited the premises immediately, and the 
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patient, if thooffht advisable, was removed to hospital, after which the premises mere 
thoroughly famigated, disinfected and cleaned. Vaccination was freely employed in the 
infected and neighboring houses. 

SUMMARY. 
The following table exhibits the work performed by me during the past year: 

IXSPBCTIOXS AKD BEINSPBCnONS. 



Tenement botLMs 2346 

Private dwellings 93 

Bottrding-honeee 12 

CellBrs and basemeots 140 

Privies and water-cloftpts 351 

Factories and workshops 45 

Fat-rendering establishmcnta 4 



Stables 185 

Yards, areas and alleys S3 

Sidewalks and street-gutters 110 

Waste-pipes and drains 65 

Cess-pools 2 

Vacant lots 7 

Piers and vessels in harbor 3 



COMPLAINTS FORWARDED TO THE BOARD FOR ACTION. 



Tenement houses 112 

Privatehooaes 16 

Oellars and basements 27 

Yards, areas, &c 17 

Privies and water-doeets 188 

Factoriesand workshops 8 



Vacant loU 8 

Sidewalks and street-gutters 99 

Stobles 19 

Waste pipes and drains 22 

Cess-pools 2 

Violation of Code 4 



CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 



Variola and varioloid 106 

VariceUa 12 

Rubeola 15 



Scarlatina 87 

Typhoid fever 6 



Number of houses visited on vaccinating duty 71 

Primary vaccinations 18 

Secondary vaccinations 131 

Number of visits made to isolated cases of small-pox 40 

Respectfiilly submitted, 

BERNARD HUGHES, M. D., Atsittant UeaUh Intptdor. 
New York, Afml Ist, 1872. 



THIRD SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECTOR, 8. F. HOBBIfl, M. D. 

District— .fiofiiu/eef North by Wed Fourteenth ttreel ; Eatt bjf Broadway ; South by Wed 
Houdcn drtd, and Wed oy the North River. 

MoRSAU MoRRM, M. D., City Sanitary Infpedor. 

Sir: I have the honor tj submit the follo'<ving report of labor performed during the 
past year. 

Since my last annual report, the chief chaugo in the character of tlio District has 
been in the increased number of tenement houses erected, especially in the Ninth Wanl. 
These are, in most instances, a great improvement over the old style of tenements. Still, 
I have already had complaints against them, ** on acconnt of the escape of offensive odors 
from the sink basins," which are for the most part situated in the kitchens. This, an Is 
well known, is a most fhiitfiil source of disease. Ihe cause of these offensive odors is 
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chiefly due to the defective arrangement of the pipes and the poor quality of the 
plumbing. 

E'icfa sink basin connects with a common waste-pipe, and although there is generally 
a stench trap to each sink, too frequently this trap is totally useless, being an ordinary 
piece of lead pipe with a very dighi curve, unable to retain any water. Consequently the 
offeiirive odors and gases from the refuse in the whole pipe, and often from the street 
sewer, that, too, being unprovided with a miidUe trfip, if any, are allowed to penetrate the 
rooms. In those instances where an efficient stench trap has been provided, the l)enefit 
has been marked. In all cases this will not effect entire relief, but where the remedy has 
been applied at ordered^ no second complaint has reached me. Several instances of disease 
and death have recently been reported where the cause clearly was due to defective sewer- 
age and poor plumbing. To cover this ground, I would recommend that the Tenement 
House Law be so amended as to give this Board control over the sewerage and plumbing 
of every tenement house about to be constructed. 

With the single exception above noted, the condition of the tenement houses has been 
excellent. 

The condition of the streets has been very good in those pnrts of the District which do 
not require much cleaning ; but, in certain streets, {e. g. Horatio, part of Washington, 
Little 12th, &c., &c.,) the streets have been filthy. The ashes and garbage in the above- 
mentioned streets are allowed to accumulate for days at a time. Most of the tenement 
bouse owners have been compelled to provide *' suitable and separate receptacles tor 
garbage and ashes," but these in no way assist in keeping the streets clean, owing to the 
inrguiarUy in the removal of the garbage, &c. 

Would that the power which is invested in this Board might be amplified but a little, 
that it should be made to embrace so all-important a subject as the pn^xr cleaning of the 
streets and disposition of the garbage and refuse. 

Most of the ** Factories and Workshops " have complied with the requirements of the 
sanitary code and have applied apparatus to consume the smoke. The benefit is very 
marked. 

The Plaster of Paris Mills and Limekilns mentioned in my last report, are still as great 
nuisances as ever. 

Tlie old dumping ground at the foot of Gansevoort street has undergone a great trans- 
formation. It has been filled in and graded, a bulkhead has been built, and the ground 
is occupied by three workshops, (or storehouses) of the Department of Docks. What was 
once a great nuisance and a most frequent source of complaint, is now a credit to the 
city. 

SUMMARY. 

Appended is a tabular statement of the Inspections, reinspections, &c., performed 

by me : 

imblic buildingB 6 

Cellars and basemeiits 19 

Streets, gatten and sidewaUs 6!l 

Pierfc and dumping-ground 8 

MiaceUanoons baildings. &c 20 

Total 2614 



Tenement booses 1712 

Private dwellings 287 

Stables '263 

Privies and sewers 78 

Stores and mannfiactories 149 

Fat^-renderlng estabUabments. 13 



gniall-pox 198 

15 

2 

Typbns fever 3 

TSrphoia ftrver 6 



CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

Cerebro-apinal meningitis 11 

•Chicken-pox 12 

*Acne, ko 4 



Total 251 



'TkOK ma-ked thui were i-eported AnulUpoz. 

Vsodnattons— Primary 18 

•* Secondary 193 
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THE FOLLOWIKO OOMPLAINTB HATE BEEN MADE: 



Tenement booMt 148 

Private dwoUinge 12 

SUbles 16 

PriTiee Mid Mwen 76 

Street-curbs, sntten and sidewtlke 40 



Factories and workshops 5 

Cellars and basements 9 

MisoeUaneoos It 



Nsw ToRK, March 15th, 1872. 



Total 511 

Bespectfully submitted, 

S. F. MORRIS, M. D., HeaUh Intptdor. 



FOURTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTANT HEALTH INSPECTOR, A. P. DALBYMPLE, M. D. 

DuTEiCT. — Bounded hy Twenty-^ixth itrtel ; Fourteenth ttreel; Sidh avenue; tmd Harlem River. 
MoEBAU MoRBU. M. D., City Sanitary Inapeetor. 

Sir : 1 have the houor to transmit to your Bureau the result of my labor, and the 
summaries of such labor, from September 6th, 1871, to date. 

Fiist, however, I beg to preface it with the accompanying special report of duty per- 
formed for the Board of Health, as one of the Vaccinating Corps, from March 12th, 1871, 
to August 81st, 1871. 

The 6th, 7th, 10th, 16th and 20th Wards, comprised the field of my work on vaccina- 
tion ; and, during the above period, I performed 594 primary and 1.030 secondary vac- 
cinations, mostly in house-to-house visits. 

The seeming (numerically) small amount of work is readily explained, when I state 
that to perform this number of vaccinations, it required my visits to ten thousand three 
hundred and four (10,804) families. 

. At that period, strung prejudice and wholesale refusal met the Inspector in hundreds 
of families, where now almost a universal welcome greets his presence in those same 
families. 

The happy and successful results of vaccination, and the excellent and pure quality 
of virus used during the past year, have removed their prejudices ; and thus, in addition 
to the work of vaccination a great victory has been won. 

Appreciatiog the g^reat value of vaccination to medical science, I was careful to ascer- 
tain what percentage of these vaccinations was successful ; hence, I revi^iited ray cases 
generally on the eighth day, and am pleased to give these satisfactory results : 

SUMMARY TABLE OF VACCINATIONS. 

Primary vaccinatioaa 594 

Secondary vacdnationa 103U 

Total 1624 

Suocesst^ primary vaccinations. 90 per cent. 

Saccessftil secondary vaoeinations 7.1 per rent. 

Having received a regular appointment as Assistant Health InH])ect<>r, SeptemlH*r Oth, 
1871, I was assigned to the Seventh Sanitary District, comprising all that territory from 
59th street to King's Bridge, and from 6th avenue to the Hudson Rivor. for tlie short 
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period of two weeks. I had only time to make a superficial survey of the work to be 
performed, and benoe can only give this District a passing reference ■ The topography of 
this part of the Island, in many places, remains in its primitive condition, with successive ac- 
clivities and depressions. The acclivities are dotted with the squatters in their squalid shan- 
ties. The rocky beds of these intervening water-basins are covered with a stagnant water, 
only <lisappearing by evaporation, which produces a vaHt amount of ^sickness to the sur- 
rounding inhabitants. The engineer and the laborer are the only physicians who will in 
time radically remove these sources of disease. 

Added to this cause of so much of malarial fevers in thiK District, is the vast number 
of new avenues and streets which are being opened, exposing a vast amount of new earth 
and decaying vegetation. lu southern dties such improvements are suspended during 
the Fall months. 

By your kind permission, a mutual excliange was made with my successor, Dr. A. 
McLane Hamilton ; and September 18th, 1871, I was transferred to the Fourth Sanitary 
District. 

TmemtrU Iloiuea. — Most of these are of the ** Fjiglish Basement " order; there being no 
basements, the cellars are only used for wood and coal. The high-stoop tenements have 
basements generally which are occupied by families, and which arc constructed in com- 
pliance with the Teuement Laws of New York, (1867), Sections 6 and 7. 

The most objectionable feature of tenement houses at present, is the building of two 
on the same lot, one front and one rear, which involves the super added nuisance of hav- 
ing the privies located in the middle space, or area. 

'Ilie air in these areas is always impure, from the noxious gases arising from the priv- 
i&i, and, even without these necessary nuisances, the air is too confined for the proper 
supply of human beings. 

Local SuperintendentB. — The ntter neglect of the masses to keep their rooms, hallways, 
yards, sidewalks and street gutters in a cleanly condition, (for no particular tenant is re- 
sponsible for the whole building.) is constantly visible in every tenement bonse, and a 
marked improvement is always apparent in regard to neatness and cleanliness where the 
landlord resides on the premises. 

Such legislation should be instituted as to require landlords to make one of the ten- 
ants in every tenement house responsible for its proper sanitary condition. 

Prrvtes. —There has been a great improvement in these in my district. 1 found the 
great majority of those connected with tenement houses in a foul and filthy state. No 
attention had been paid to their being emptied or obstructions removed. 

I notified, personally, many landlords, and sometimes a formal complaint was neces- 
sary to remedy this nuisance. 

CtUart and Butements. — ^These I found, in many instances, needed thorough cleaning 
and disinfecting. The landlords generally attended to the warnings of the Inspector, so 
that I have been under the necessity of making, against cellars and basements, but 
35 complaints. 

Athea and Garbage. — ^To have proper receptacles for ashes and garbage, furnished for 
tenement houses, has been one of the most difficult tasks to perform. Of the 197 com- 
plaints against tenement houses, a large majority were specially in reference to the 
violation of Tenement Laws, N. T., 1867., Chap. 908, Sec. 8, and San. Code, Sec. 90 and 
91. I have succeeded in a great measure in carrying out the laws, and the orders of the 
Board of Health in regard to these required receptacles of the various kinds furnished. I 
am satisfied the galyanised metal cans are the best. They are portable, do not rust, are 
CMily kept clean, and do not become ofifenslve, as they absorb no moisture. 
7 
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StreelM. — Fortunately private houses are io the majority on most of the streets, and 
there are many good class tenement houses on other streets ; still, there are enough of 
the poorer class -which require constant supervision, for there the streets are found in a 
filthy condition . The first cause of the had condition of the ptreets is, that street cleaning 
is unknown for months at a time. The second cause is the throwing of ashes, g^hage 
and all kinds of filth in the streets and gutters. Tlie third cause is, that ash carts do not 
make their visits in the dirtiest streets oftener than once a week, to remove the accumu- 
Uting mass. This evil exists, to the greatest extent, in 16th, 17th, 18th and 26th streets, 
between 9th and 10th avenues. Also, on 19th street, bet-ween 7th and 8th avenues ; and 
those parts of 9th and 10th avenues between 10th and 14th streets. Contractors for 
removing ashes and garbage should be held to the strictest account, for the perfect 
fulfillment of this daily duty. 

Fat-Rendering EslablUhmenU. — Several of these have special permits from the Board of 
Health, for conducting their business, and others have their applications before the Board; 
having been carefully examined, and found in accordance with the requirements of 
Sanitary Code, Sections 78 and 165. 

Stable*. — There are many small stables in this district, where I find no manure vaults. 
These patties have been notified to comply with such instructions as is necessary to meet 
the proper sanitary regulations. 

The large stables have generally complied with all the requirements of the Board of 
Health, and have large manure vaults and proper drains, stables cleanly and in good 
condition. 

Oonioffhus Diseases — Scarlatina. — I found Scarlatina endemic in two localities in my 
district, in October and November, 1871. One locality was between 380 West 26th street 
and the 9th avenue, and confined wholly to the south side of the street. 

Here the disease had l)een confined tor two months, and several deaths among children 
had occurred. Not being reported at first, I found them in the course of my routine 
inspection. The other locality was in 19th street, just west of 7th avenue, but the cases 
were not so fatal. Isolation, and disinfection were immediately adopted, with scnipuU^us 
cleanlineas, and almost immediately the disease disappeared, and has not returned. 

The virus of this disease is no doubt very volatile ; not retained in clothing as the 
virus of variola, and is readily destroyed by disinfectants. 

Rubeola and Pertussis. — These cases have been few in number, and mild in degree. 

Variola and Varioloid. — ITiis virulent disease which has been epidemic over the civi- 
lised world, has not been so dreadful a scourge here as in many other cities ; at the same 
time it has left its deadly trail in the palace and the hovel alike. 

** Variola aequo pidsat pedepauperum taoemis.*' 
' * Regumque turres' ' 

This disease, in the Fourth District, has numbered comparatively few cases, and the 
mortality has been small. 

It has been met at the threshold of every dwelling, when reported to your Bureau, the 
moment it appeared, and oftentimes, repelled ; or at most, found only one victim to feel 
its attack. There have occtured in this district since Septeml>er 18, 1871, 22 cases of this 
disease, to date; 12 of which have been detained at their hometi, and not ou<* of these 
isolated cases has died. These have been under my sanitary 6ui)ervision ; vaccination, 
stringent isolation, and disinfectants were at once used. I saw the cases every few 
days, and satisfied myself that all sanitary instructions were properly followed. As soon as 
the patients were well or sent to hospital, the rooms, bedding, clothing and everything 
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capable of retaioing the viruK were ditdntected and fumigated ; and I am proud to say 
there is not an instance of the second case in any of the dwellings where these 22 cases 
oocorred ; which must be one of the strongest proofs of the value of such sanitary 
measures to the arrest of this disease, and to the protection of health and life. 



SUMMARY. 

The following tabulated statement exhibits the work performed by me during the 
period to which this report refers : 

IKSPBOnONS AND REINSPBCTIONS. 



Ten«meot houses j 3265 

fiosnting-hoases 16 

Ptivmte and other dwellings 187 

CeUsrs and basements (special) 38 

PriTies 1648 

Streets (speciali 16 

Hone cars 30 



Stores, factories and public buildings 172 

Fat-rendering ^rtabliabmeots 12 

Stobles 177 

Sunken and vacant lots 136 

Sewers (special) 1 

Total 4693 



SUMMART OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 

Variola and varioloid 38 

Scarlatina 30 

Rabeola 6 



Pertussis 

Typhoid fever 



7 
6 



Total 106 



SUMMABT OF COMPLAINTS DURING THE SAME PERIOD. 



Tenement houses 197 

Private and other dwellings 14 

Cellars and basements (special) 35 

Fish and oystt'r markets 2 

Oml yards 1 

Factories and workshops 2 

Streets (special) 16 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 



April Ist, 1872. 



PrlTies 

Stobles 

Pig-pens (special) 

Fat-rendering establishmente. 
Lumber yards 



45 
11 

4 
3 
1 



Total 331 

A. P. DALRYMPLE, M. D., 

Axitiant Henlth Inspedor, 



% 



FIFTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



ASSISTANT INSPECTOB, SIMEON N. LFX), M. D. 



DumuCT — Bifunded fry 2G/A and iOth Streett^ Sixth Avenue and the North River. 



MoREAV Morris, M. D., City Sanitury Inspector, 

Sir :— I beg to submit the following report of the Sanitary District embracing the 
Twentieth Ward, to which I have been assigned during the past year. 

Property owners and landlords, in general, seem to better understand, that Sanitary 
Science, and its proper application, is essentia) for the preservation of health in crowded 
•ections of the Metropolis ; and that a disregard of its laws is likely to promote the in- 
Tauon of disease, and to cause depopulation and exodus from their premises, with a con- 
leqnent deficit in pecuniary returns. It is to this cause, perhaps, more than any other, 
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that we are indebted for the markedly prompt manner in which the orders of the Board 
have been complied with durinf< the past year. My simple suggestion haP often proved 
sufficient to secure immediate attention. As a result, much better feeling has been culti- 
vated, and I note, with pleasure, that those interested seem sensible of the obligation they 
owe, not alone to themselves, but to their tenants and the community at large. 

The ThuTnent ffoufes of this district continue to invite special attention. The greatly 
increased value of land in this city, seems to develop a general tendency to build not 
only on the front of a lot, but likewise to make additional profit by the erection of a 
building on the rear of the same piece of ground ; and ere long a serious evil will be 
found to exist in the too close proximity of tenement buildings. 

Our increase of population, the size and peculiar formation of Manhattan Island, with 
onr present modes of transit, seem rather to favor this new aspect of afifiurs. In certain 
European cities, attention is now being directed to residences for the working classes ; and 
various Philanthropists have interested themselves in ameliorating the condition of their 
fellow beings in this regard ; but, what might answer in other places will not do 
here. If we contrast the tenement of former years with those of the present day, defi- 
cient as they are, we cannot but concede that a great deal has already been accomplished ; 
though an ample field still remains for additional improvement — notably in this district. 
Of late, capitalists seem to approve the erection of houses with compartments divided in 
such a manner that a number of them are embraced under one roof, separated in floors, 
supplied with every convenience that modem ingenuity can suggest. These, called 
** Flats," are well patronized, but are too costly for the class to which I particularly refer. 
Yet it is after this fashion that our tenements might be modeled ; each family and suite 
of apartments completely separated and isolated, as it were. It is needless to detail all 
the advantages likely to accrue from such an arrangement. 

The size of steeping apartments is another item to which I would call attention : and 
it should be made compulsory that every such apartment should connect directly with the 
external air. This, I am aware, would involve an alteration in many buildings, still it 
is necessary, and two or three distinct shafts running from the cellar to roof, (besides hall- 
way,) and having ventilators at top, would improve the quality and (juantity of fresh air, 
and also afford additional light 

I have frequently had occasion to notice, while in course of erection, the frail and in- 
sufficient support given to the stairways of tenement houses ; and, in new buildings, after 
occupancy a few weeks, complaints aie made — and justly so— that the banisters through- 
out the house are loose, and rails gone ; stairs become worn away and rickety. Iron 
supports, additional girders, more care and attention to banister fastenings, would be 
desirable in this connection. 

Priviet have been greatly improved during the past year, numerous separate btreet 
sewer connections made, old vault walls cemented, additional drain pi{^s put in, and 
other alterations made. Still, with all this, it seems that, if water-closets were substituted 
for privy- vaults as now consiructed, which could be flushed with water at will, after use, 
an important object would be attained. Few can appreciate the nuisance, despite every 
care, to which privy- vaults give rise, particularly after a rain storm, and where used by a 
number of people Those situateil near the river front, where the main sewerage is de- 
fective and out of repair, are highly offensive. 

The practice of placing privy-vaults and water-closets in the dark comer of a tenement 
house cellar, should, under no circumstances, be tolerated, as they invariably cause the 
whole cellar to become filthy, and are themselves a source of constant complaint. 

Oarhage, Table Rtfuae^ and Slcps are to be seen in not a few of the streets and gutters of 
this district. How to provide for their collection and removal is a subject that demands 
some consideration. Firstly, no matter bow many suitable vessels or receptacles are pro- 
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vided to bold the refose, there will always be found a large class of people ready to fill 
the street gutter with this rubbish. Secondly, the ash and garbage gatherer has sadly 
neglected to perform his duty in some of the streets which I examined during the past 
twelve months ; his Tisits being ** few and far between," and, when made, only a certain 
quantity is removed. Again, few barrels or boxes can possibly withstand the ''bouncing' ' to 
which they are subjected by this class of puhlic servants. And, as for a fixed or regular 
hour to collect the refuse, that is out of^ the question. In short, this branch of public 
service needs an alteration. 

Stables are numerous in this section of the city. They are. with few exceptions, nota- 
bly improved, and tolerably well kept. But, using the cellar of a tenement house for a 
horse stable is certainly objectionable, and a few instances of this kind have induced me 
to call the attention of owners to it, and, I am pleased to acknowledge, with encouraging 
results. The wretched buildings in which some horses are kept, is attributable to causes 
over which no influence can be exercised. The (occupants and) lessees being poor men, 
often depending for a living on the work of their horses conjointly with their own, seek 
the cheapest accommodations, and are mostly confined to the very western limits of this 
district. They exhibit, however, a very commendable desire to keep their places clean. 

Manure Dumps. — Between 87th and 88th Streets, facing the North River, is a large 
tract of reclaimed or made land, covered principally with horse manure. Not less than 
sixty-five thousand loads, it is estimated, are there deposited. All day, and often at 
night, carts well laden with this excrement and stable bedding are dumped, and serve to 
continue the enormous pile of manure; and its gathering, removal, and dlHposal, occupy 
the attention of no less than twenty individuals or firms, who employ a number of men 
in their service. In fact it is quite an important commercial enterprise, and the value of 
the article being enhanced by turning it over as occasion may call for, this precaution is 
adopted, which gives rise to a peculiarly disagreeable sickening odor. In mild weather, 
when the river is navigable, scows and boats are employed to take it away ; but, when 
ice blocks up this channel or outlet, it is urged that there is no alternative but to let it 
remain. Recently, much public attention has been directed to this matter; and, iii the 
consideration of some, an important item overlooked. If the manure of stables was 
allowed to accumulate in thickly populated portions of our city, it would breed an intol- 
erable nuisance. Its prompt removal is a matter of necessity ; there must be some place 
for it. Until recently, this dumping ground was distant from dwellings. The steady 
march of improvement has lately developed this particular part of the city, and it is now 
important that some more suitable location should be selected. As to what measures are 
called for, looking to the removal of manure without the city limits, during the winter, 
the completion of bridges spanning North and East Rivers will afibrd. pcrha()8, the most 
available solution, enabling us more easily to get rid of this non-diminishing article at all 
seasons of the year. Perhaps, a not unfeasable plan to convey manure away would be on 
steam ferry boats, which could be specially provided for the purpose. 

It is doubtless un&vorable to the hygiene of the neighborhood to aid or invite the 
formation of a manure depot in the location now occupied. 

Fal and Offal Rendering EstaJblishments^ dx.^ at times, fill certain parts of this district with 
a very offensive odor. Despite the popular indignation against them, and the persistent 
efforts of your Department to abate them, these establishments continue to ply their vo- 
cation to the extreme offence of the residents of this part of the city. Some time since, 
the New York Rendering Company reconstructed a vessel at a large outlay, and it was 
hoped that certain new features proposed and introduced would afford some improvement 
or mitigation ; but, I regret to say, that the expectations formed have not been realized, 
and though they are not the only ones who create offensive odors in rendering, they fur- 
nish a share. One thing is quite evident, the meltmg of offal, &c., should not be tolerated 
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within city limits This particular section of the city U too thickly populated to allovr 
of the rendering of otfeosive matter within it^ precinctH. 

There are also other establishments which render simply fresh lard or fat, and 
against them no objection can be raised ; they keep their places clean, have complied with 
the suggestions of the Health Department, and are quite inoffensive. They are fur- 
nished with permits. 

A practice is prevalent among some butchers, who lease a store nuder a tenement 
house, and render lard and fot in the cellar, day and night ; running their pipes into the 
main chimney of the building, creating a nuisance much complained of by those living 
overhead. They likewise keep their premises in a very filthy condition. Orders have 
been issued compelling them to cease the nuisance they occasioned. 

Slaughier Houses are but few in this district, and, with one exception, model establish- 
ments of their kind ; and in a very satisfactory sanitary condition, so much so as to merit 
more than passing notice. 

Genend Niiitanees. — **Gut Cleaning," that formerly gave rise to considerable annoy- 
ance, has happily disappeared. 

The practice of certain packing houses, who place dirty cases and barrels in the gutter 
and road; crowd the sidewalk with dead cattle, hogs, &c.; fat and grease; have horses and 
carts backed up to the door, and standing for hours together, should cease. Their side- 
walks are invariably in a filthy condition ; the street gutters in front of their premises 
are obstructed, and they are in many other ways objectionable. 

Street Cleaning. — But little has been done during the past year tending to improvement 
in this direction ; and, except occasional sweeping, the streets of this district have, as a 
rule, been in an extremely dirty state — more particularly some of those west of Ninth 
Avenue. There are many streets which need repairing, and it is to be hoped the Depart- 
ment to which this work belongs, will see it done. The ruts occasioned by worn-out and 
displaced cobble stones, forming excavations which often contain highly offeuiiive collec- 
tions of mud and filth, render it an endless task to keep the streets properly cleaned. 

7^ River Front is undergoing many changes, and the recent erection of new buildings 
is rapidly altering the appearance and condition of this section. Prominent among these 
new erections is the ** Manhattan Market," at the foot of West 34th Street, an enterprise 
which, if it is a success, (which there is every chance of it being), will no doubt cause an 
increase of population drawn thither by the trade and business which will necessarily be 
created. Whatever objection may be raised, no one will deny the fact that our great city 
needs radical changes in its market buildings. More favorable locations, to furnish greater 
facilities to venders and customers ; increased space, and last, though not least, suitable 
provision for drainage. 1 have little interest as a sanitary officer in the architectural 
features or financial schemes which may be connected with this undertaking, but cannot 
fail to heartily commend the provision made for the keeping of this establishment in a 
cleanly condition. The building itself is an ornament to the city, and will no doubt be 
the means of relieving an overcrowded traffic down town, at the same time supplying a 
want long felt of a suitable market place. 

7^ Hudson River and Elevated Railroad Oompanies. — The former Corporation continue to 
employ the Depot in 30th Street, and trains leave there at certain hours. The Belt line 
of horee cars, going up and down Tenth Avenue, cross the tracks of the depot ver>' often, 
as the trains are about making their entrance or exit, and it is not due to the cure of 
switchmen or employ^ of either horse or steam cars, that some lamcntiible aaldent or 
loaB of life does not occur. I respectfully urcje that gates or chains Ikj stretched across the 
Avenue at this point, and kept up till all possible danger of accident is over. 
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The speed of trains od the Eleventh Avenue flhould also be lessened, and the increased 
travel on this thoroughfare renders it very desirable to sink the track . 

The Elevated Railroad Company, having their terminus at Ninth Avenue and 29th 
Street, should pay attention to providing additional sup^>ort for the uprightH on which 
their tracks are laid ; many of them shake when trains are piissing. It is presumed they 
are securely fastened to a foundation ; but this does not divest many people of the im- 
pression that some of them may be insecure— a remedy is suggested by this statement. 

PuNie Baths. — I have, hitherto, called attention to the pleasure derived from this im- 
provement by a large class ; and, it is to be hoped, that ihe success of the few free liatbs 
recently established, will be the means of inducing the proper authorities to furnish many 
more during the coming season, llie facilities afforded for tbeir location and erection ; 
the great want they supply to many who are unable to enjoy such a needful luxury, un- 
less they are free ; and the opportunity they ufiford for supplying a great sanitary want, 
commend them to special attention. 

PrvoaU Homes are numerous in this district, and some few features of tbeir general 
** hygienic condition" are worthy of notice. Most, if not all of them, are occupied by 
what are termed intelligent people, and ** the better class." A visit to the cellars of some 
of these premises revealed a state of affiiirs hardly to be expected in houses where it is to 
be presumed that people look after their own homes. Accumulations of table refuse, in 
various stages of decomposition ; barrels of rotten vegetables, preserved for winter use ; 
dried salt fish ; and sundry meats, well gnawed by rats — (who in turn had been poisoned, 
and their remains left on the ground as a sort of warning)— quantities of old straw; heaps 
of ashes and cinders ; some filth and a lot of rubbish ; together with a raging furnace fire, 
which gave forth a peculiar heat, coupled with a sickening odor that was markedly per- 
ceptible to a person coming out of the fresh air. With some slight dififereuce of detail, 
this was the condition of a great many. I questioned the domestics, who informed me 
*' that it was so when they came there," and I have no doubt it will be the same when 
Ihey leave. It struck me that, if the lower parts of houses were in this state, the top floors 
or nurseries might be the better for a visit from a Health Inspector ; and, accordingly, I 
ventured in some of the places where young infants and children are kept. This was 
what I saw ; imagine a close room, the pure fresh air completely shut out, for fear it 
mig^t give somebody a cold ; the apartment heated to an overbearing temperature, with 
no water or other means to absorb the gas from a lighted stove ; a crib or bedstead cover- 
ed with bed-dothes saturated with urine, giving forth an ammoniacal odor ; utensils in a 
washstand cupboard or under the bedstead, containing human excrement, left there for an 
indefinite time — I say nothing of the offensive floor carpet — and this is a place to breed 
and rear young infants in I Habit and use may be "second natun>/' but the exclusion 
of pure oxygen, to say nothing of diet and want of proper care ; the dirty and idle prac- 
Hca of servants; the filthy apartments and ofiensive odors, I found in some of these out- 
wardly fine houses, bore a strong relationship to our worst tenement houses. I may be ac- 
cused of having overdrawn the picture, but 1 stand ready at any time to verify these facts. 

Phmbing Work. — The recent prominence given to this important subject, is something 
which indeed deserves consideration. It is not unnatural that ^)er8ons engaged in the 
erection of houses and dwellings, either for investment or speculation, should try and 
lave all they can in outlay ; and with the many ingenious Plumbing contrivances by 
which water is now introduced into every nook and corner, as it were, we are, I regret to 
•ay, in some instances, providing constant and endless nuisances in the very places that 
•hould be most free from them. To be plain. Cheap plumbing is at the bottom of all this 
trouble. 1 have lately had an opportunity to judge of this through my district. 

Omiagkms Dueeiiet.—iSma^-T'ox.^Not a small share of the work which fell to my lot 
dving the past year, was the care of those who fell victims to this disorder; and hanlly a 
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block embraced within my juriBdiction but Las been vitdted more or less frequently. The 
fear and dread of the many, the appeals of those whose friends it was essential to move 
away for the public protection, the necessity, at all times, of being on the alert to enforce 
rigid isolation where that was adopted, the peculiar position in which a Health OflScer is 
placed while performing his duty to the community, and at the same time with all hu- 
mane feelings aroused by piteous supplications for favors which it is inconsistent with hih 
duty to heed, all formed an eventful and never-to-be-forgotten epoch in the history of my 
experience as Inspector. 

If we trace the course and spread of the present epidemic in Europe, and watch its pas- 
sage through the United States, it will be evident that by comparisoii, we have enjoyed 
an immunity strongly in contrast with other large cities abroad, and this side of the 
Atlantic. To whatever causes this may be assigned, one conclusive fiEU;t is patent : the 
sanitary measures adopted have in no small degree tendeii to this favorable result. Bat, 
there are instances where no amount of care or precaution can stay the advance of a dis- 
ease BO contagious in its character, and in a large city like this, (to say nothing of a district 
where only the most urgent dread of being moved to hospital, or contemplation of fatal 
results arouse people to a sense of their own safety and duty,) it is not strange we should 
witness, despite every effort, here and there, the occasional presence of small-pox. Tbt-se 
first few isolated cases become the radiating points from whence the germs are disseminated 
by various means, among which may be enumerated : the medium affonied by cotton 
and woolen fabrics ; the secretions of those affected : the contact with infected clothing in 
public conveyances and vehicles, and, in my humble opinion, the return of patients from 
hospital to their old abodes before they are well; the failure and neglect of many to em- 
ploy medical attendance for fear of exposure, and being re))orted: These and other causes 
have doubtless operated largely to swell the statistics of this malady. 

The isolation of a patient may be a boon to those who covet the favor ; and, perhaps, 
might be tolerated in some instances without detriment. But, if past experience is to 
furnish a criterion for future guidance, isolation of cases in the crowded portion of a large 
city, within the walls of a tenement or other house, should never be permitted, it being 
almost impossible to enforce a perfectly rigid quarantine. 

The removal of cases to a suitable hospital immediately on discovery should be insisted 
on at an early stage of the disease, as affording a better chance for recovery to the patient 
and greater protection to the public. 

During the past twelve months it became necessary to vacate two houses in this dis- 
trict, both in the same street, fortunately with the best results. Whatever objections may 
be urged against this procedure, it served in each instance to *' stamp out" the disease. 
It is perhaps, not out of place here to deprecate the practice of certain midwives, who, 
with an effrontery only equaled by their ignorance, venture to treat patients with the 
small-pox, extorting large fees, and enjoining the utmost secrec>\ One or two fatal re- 
sults has terminated the confidence this cinss of practitioners sought to inspire, and will, 
I trust, prove a lasting lesson. 

To show how communicable the virus of this loathsome disease is, it may not be amiss 
to briefly narrate the history of the infection which visited the tenement No. 423 West 
86th Street. Mrs. C, a widow woman, occupied the basement with her five children, and 
took in wasliing for a living; and, doubtless, by this means, introduced the disease into 
the premises. In rapid succession, three of her children were taken with vaiioloid and 
removed to hospital. Having been vaccinated, they parsed through various stages of the 
disease, which displayed itself in rather a mild form, making a good recovery. 1 hree days 
after the last was taken out of the house, Mary — aged 8 years, on the second floor, exhib- 
ited the same disease ; and it was not till the various apartments had been vacated and the 
removal of no less than nine cases, besides a most thorough cleansing, whitewashing and 
disinfection of the whole premises, that the house was rendered free from sickness. Un- 
fortunately Mrs. C. washed some shirts for a young lad in Tenth Avenue, and he too fell 
sick and was removed to Hospital, but not before two more in the same house succumbed 
to the disorder. This may perhaps furnish an apt illustration of why we find it po difficult 
to eradicate small-pox. 
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Vacematim. — With the pereistent effortit of the corpa engaged in thin duty, it might lye 
Hurinitfed, (to say nothing of other opportunities, and the tantamount importance of all 
being protected hy 60 simple a precaution,) that nearly everybody would have availed 
themselves of its benefits. I regret to ntate, however, that I tind many infants and 
adults who need vaccination and re vaccination. 

SatrlH Fever and Meadet have been very prevalent this season, but bave otherwit>e not 
displayed any features worthy oi special comment. 

Oerebro-Spinal MeningUu, or Spotted Fever. — This disease made its appearance in my 
district during the month of February last. The greater proportion of cases were 
children, ranging in age from thirteen months to seves years, (that is excluding the coses 
of adults,) and, with few exceptions, the attack came on quite suddenly- generally after 
the evening meal, accompanied with vomiting, pain in the head, (particularly the occipital 
region,) and tbis, being of variable duration, was but the precursor to convulsions or 
convulsive spasms, with opix thUanos and throwing of the head back, rigidity of the 
muscles, &c. In some instances petechial spots were visible, of a dark purple hue, now on 
the forehead, then on the eyelids, in flexures of the thigh, over the abdomen, chest, &c., 
or else had {^* herpes labiaiigj'*) herpes on the lips, &c. 

Hie duration of complaint or attack, &c. , in some of the cdses, did not last more than 
from eight to ten hours ; in the others it varied— from one to twenty-two days. Consti- 
paticm was a prominent feature. Alternate fever and chills was sometimes present, with 
coiigh, tenderness over the abdomen and spine, extreme sensitiveness to touch, a peculiar 
wkineoT ay, in some ir.stances. Ti>mperature averaged from 100 to 106, falling as the 
patient mended. Pulse rapid and variable ; respiration hurried. The pupils were so 
idfected by various narcotics, at the time I saw them, that it is impossible to state how 
thej were acted on by the disease, if at all, which is more than likely. 

The Brown family, of Eleventh Avenue, whose bereavement, in the illness of six 
children and loss of four, aroused so much sympathy, were among the first to exhibit 
unmistakable evidences of this dinease. 

One thing was quite noticeable — the streets on which many of the houses are located, 
where this disease has appeared, are in a most filthy condition. The mud, garbage and 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter, to say nothing of the slops and filth that are 
iDoessantly aocomulating, is unquestionably a factor of diseased germs. 

Stck Room». — It may not be amiss to call attention to such apartments as I have 
visited in private houses, where contagious diseases (particularly small-pox) have been 
isolated. Window curtains of cotton and woolen material, carj>ets on the floors, 
upholstered furniture, pictures with coids and tassels hanging on the walls, &c. , Kccni to 
afford a medium for the preservation and dissemination of disease. Clean, dry floors, 
plain waUs, clear window panes and shutters, or wooden blinds to exclude the sun-light, 
with a few stools or hard-seated chairs, and a table or so, together with the bedstead on 
which the patient lies, afibrd every convenience, are easily kept clean, and will stand a 
good washing when necessary. 

SUMMARY. 

The following table exhibits the summary of work performed by me during the period 
to which this report refers : 

INSPEGTIONS AND BSINSPECnOMS. 



TflDement hoiuea aG'28 

Mvite dwelUngs 87 

Other diroUings 93 

Odkn sad hMements 15 

MbUe Imildiiiga 34 

Mora and wwnhoaaea 276 

iMloriM and warkshops 82 

nt-nnderlng MtaUiahmeniB 85 

lluketii,4G. 2 

aWUcs 360 

Otter buildlivs 02 

Sanken and vaoaai lots 81 

8 



Other nuiiianceB 47 

Manure shaft i 

Manure dumpn 127 

Slaughter-houbca 147 

SidewaikB 113 

Alloy-ways 8 

Dirty yards 5 

CarH and stages 160 

Boats 4 

Smuke nuisances 7 

Streets 06 

Total 448C 
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OOMPLAINTB fORWABDED. 
Tenement hoiuea 226 i Railroad cars and sUgeB 150 



Private dwclliugH 41 

Other dwellings 31 

Public buildings 2 



Vacant lots IS 

Streets 5 

Manure dum{»8 8 



Factories and workshops i Kidewalk imvements 30 



Privies 7 



Yards 4 



Btables 131 ! Other nuisances 12 

Fruitstands 1 



Fat-rendering eatablishmenUs 9 

Slaughter-houses 32 



Total 709 



VACCIKAT10N8 PEBFOBMED. 

Primary 33 

Secondary 4C4 

Total 497 

OON-rAQIOUS DISEASES VISITED. 

Varioloid 236 

Cerebro-spinal moniugitis 53 

Other diseases 43 

Total 331 

The erection of uumerous houses, some of approved appeunincc, is adding grcully to 
the iinproveiuent of the district. 

The zeal, oarc, and ability dissplayed by the disinfecting and ambulance corj>i merit 
every commendation. They huve, undct the most adverse and trying circumstiuiccs, dis- 
charged their onerous duties in an exemplary manner. 

To (-aptain Caffray of the Twentieth Precinct, (a highly efficient officer,) and the mem- 
bers of his command, I beg to express my acknowledgements for the services they have 
rendered me on certain occasions, while cariyiug out the orders of the Health Depart- 
ment. 

In conclusion, I have the honor to remiJn, 

■ 

Very respectfully, Sir, 

SIMEON NEWl'ON LEO, AssiiUant Uealth In^ptxiur. 
New York, April U, 1872. 



SIXTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTKJC^T. 

INSPECTOK, E. H. JAMES, M. D. 
DlOTRitT— i?ou/«/er/ by 4(VA ftred, 59M strett. Sixth nvtnuc ami Uudwn Hivrr. 

MoREAU Morris, M. D., Cdy SunUary Impertor. 

Sir : I have the honor to present the following reiKjrt <in the Sanitary condition of the 
District under my charge, with the amount and nature of the in.«<j>ectorlal labors and 
other duties |)erformed by me during the jKist twelve months : 

My district presents a variety of features, including a jvirtion »)f the wealth and 
fashion of the city, a large business population, several manufacturing establishments, 
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pbos dmved lo aSBDave oorajMUaoot, and Uiye ae<iii>a$ « here want tuad ek^ualor pr^rail. 
1W cnoiial topG^mfjiij, natural drainage, aeveiage and other matters of a gvfieial 
ckuactfir. baT« alreadjr boon d«9cnl«ed ; and. it now only miMun« for me to brietly 
minr ^t rtxttml improfenkenta, their aanitary ef&xAs, and the future wanta of the 



Stmtt — AltboQgfa, at the time of lhi« writing, the streets gt>nerally are in a wretched 
(xn&ktL froot want of d^anlineaiif remoral of garha^re. etc., there has been some 
aBproreswitt made during the pa«t jear^n their genend couilition. A few hare l«een 
ptred with BdfiaB parement, and thns relieve^! of vast accuraulatii>ns of gai liaise and 
filth, and pot in a oonditlon in which the maintainance of cleanliness will \\c a ix>n)> 
pvitiTdj easT matter. There are still many streets in the district that require the same 
trettment at the euiiesi poasible moment ; among which may be mentionetl 4^th street, 
between S<th and lOth avenoes, which ia extremely offensive with the aiTumulatetl tilth 
of rean depccited &am time to time, until it now reaches the height of al>«>ut three teet 
tbure the corbstciiie. This gradually accumulating ma.«« of garlia^ and tilth Tfinaius 
year after jear exposed to sun and rain, so mingled with the street dirt and manun*, by 
being ground and pulTeriaed by the wheels of passing vehicles, as to tmnsfomi the entire 
rar&oe of the street into one elongated mass of deciim|K«ing tilth. If this street has ever 
been paved, the pavement has been so long hidden from view, that it is now classetl 
UDong the unpared streets, and is therefore not include<l in the street cleaning contract. 
West 54th street, west of Ninth avenue, is in an e^iually bad condition. Since the 
oompletiim of the Sewer in this street, about a year ago, the street has not l>een cleaned. 
Large qu in titles of dirt and piles of loose paving stones were left by the contractor, and 
are daily Increasiug in slae by the fresh deposits of ashes and garbage, which Und their 
lodgment there. Some of these piles of dirt, ashes and garbage, extend to the height of 
three or four feet above the proper level of the street surface ; and, with the loose and 
oneven pavement, render the street almost impassable. West 53d street, west of Eighth 
avenue, is nearly as bad. The sunken places in the pavement where water lodges, and 
becomes stagnant, the accumulations of ashes, garlNige and other filth, which are scon all 
along the course of the street, the uneven und obstructed gutters, and the general uneven 
and faulty condition of the pavement, combine to render the street unfit for business or 
tmvel, and highly detrimentid to the public health. It is important that these streets 
be thoroughly cleaned, and ()aved with a substantial and even pavement, for it is in their 
vicinity that s^iall-pox and scarlatina have raged during the past year, and it is there 
that the next epidemic that visits us, be it cholera or whatever it may be, will select a 
goodly number of its victims. 

Slrtd Pavanmls. — One great cause of the bod condition of our streets is the loose 
maoner in which the pavements are laid ; for no pavement will 1>c sufliciontly sulwtantial 
that has not for Its support a solid, unyielding foundation, to secure which we should not 
only remove the loose surface soil down to the '^hard pan," but having found a hard 
bottom, we should, if we would secure a solid pavement, first prepare a thick "uiuc- 
adamiaed" foundation, or a foundation of concrete from twelve to eighteen inches in 
thickuess, upon which the paving stones may l>c imbedded in coarse mortar. This would 
entirely prevent the percolation of water between the joints of the pavement, which, if 
allowed to find its way underneath, and there subjected to the action of frost, causes 
tbe upheaval of portions of the paving stones, and the integrity of the {)avement Is at 
oooe destroyed. In this manner our street pavements are often disturbed, and then 
oommences a course of repairing to which there is no end. A i>erfiictly solid, impermeable 
ptvement cannot be secured by the course which we adopt, of bedding the ston* s in sand, 
and then sprinkling over them a coating of sand, for the liest Belgian pavement laid in 
this manner, aooD begins to show defects in upheavals here and depressions there, (us 
may be wenm the sor&oeof the best paved streets in our city) s^ously inteifering 
with deanlineM and muhce drainage. 
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The first result of an insecure foundation may be seen in the numerous depresMons in 
the pavement along the course of the street ; these depressions forming so many recep- 
tacles for surface water and street filth ; and as the water slowly evaporates from these 
depressions, and the street dirt which has been washed into them by the rain, (arid which 
is composed in part of organic matter) is by degrees exposed to the influence of the 
sun's rays, decomposition soon commences, and with it the evolution of noxious f^ases ; 
each one of these depressions becoming a laboratory for manufacturing the seeds of 
disease. . 

Sired Gutters are even worse in this respect than the pavements. From the loose 
manner in which they are laid, the gutter stones are constantly getting out ot order, and 
presenting ol)structions to tlie flow of water by irregularities of grade, caused by 
depressions and upheavals which are constantly taking place. It needs no argument to 
prove the necessity of having street gutters well constructed and properly cared for, when 
it is remembered that they receive not only the surface water from the street, but often 
waste water and kitchen slops ; and, in many instances, the drainage from horse and 
cow stables, ashes, garbage and other kitchen refuse, together with every kind of filthy 
water. Yet it is seldom that we see a street gutter either properly constructed or in 
perfect repair. In front of tenement houses the street gutter is almost always out of 
repair, and exceedingly filthy ; and, when we add the reeking stench from refuse 
vegetables, decayed fruit, and the many other putrifying organic substances which are 
deposited there, we cannot wonder ut the fact that along these til thy gutters, cholera 
infantum, diarrhoea, and dysentery reap their summer harvest. In such neighborhoods, 
crowded with all classes of people, there are always to be found some who are sufficiently 
vicious to frustrate all attempts which the better disposed may make towards cleanliness, 
and hence no sooner arc the street and gutter cleaned, than they receive fresh deposits of 
refuse matter to remain in the gutter during the next twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 
offending the senses and poisoning the atmosphere. 

Garhftge and Ashes. — The present faulty system of removing garbage and other refuse, 
is illustrated in most of the badly paved streets where the ash carts are seen only at long 
intervals. If receptacles are provided and allowed to stand on the sidewalk, they become 
filled to overflowing, or, if portable, they are frequently upset, their contents emptied in 
tlie street, juid the vessels stolen. The people, thercfoie, are reduced to the necessity of 
allowing these vessels to-remain during the day on the side- walk, at the risk of being sto- 
len, or of removing them to some place of safety within the house, cellar, or yanl, at the 
rink of being left when the cart passes, for no notice whatever is given of its approach, 
and unless a constant watch be maintained it parses without their knowledge, and the 
garliRge is either deposited in the street, or retained within the promises until the next 
opportunity presents for its removal. The only way to insure the regular and entire re- 
moval of garbage, is, to have a bell-man sufficiently in atlvance of the cart to give the oc- 
cu|)antK of the largest tenement ample time to bring their refuse t6 the street, lliis I be- 
lieve is in accordance with the contract ; but, in this district, the clause is a dead letter. 
The bell rhmld tuM only tie rung in the streHy l/ut in tfte hati of each tenement hottffy that all might 
hear and have no excuse for nut obeying its summons. Pen-ons who have provided metallic 
receptacles com[)lain very much at the rough manner in which these vessels are used by 
the ash men, who knock them against the wheels of the cart in emptying, and afterwards 
throw them down on the sidewalk with such force as to batter them out of sha{H! before 
they have done a week's duty. A proper system of removing this icfuiu' once inaugurated 
and properly executed, would relieve us of all this annoyance, and do much towards 
securing for us clean streets. 

Stabfes — I think there is a greater number of large stables in this, than in any oUier 
district. Five of the city railroads have their stables here, besides which there is the 
usual proportion of livery, boarding, an<l private stables, the general condition of which 
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is good. Most of them are connected with the tiewer of the street adjoining, and have 
receptacles of some kind for manure. Among the improvements in this class of buildings 
effected during the past year, may be mentioned the new stable of the Tenth avenue 
railroad company, situated on the west side of Tenth avenue, between 58d and 54th 
streets. This building is three stories in height, the first story occupied as a car house, 
the second story is the stable, and the third is for storing and preparing feed. It is the 
intention of this company to have here a mill to enable them to g^nd their own feed, 
both as a matter of economy, and a guarantee that the feed- shall contain no adulteration. 
The stable floor is so graded as to conduct all the urine and wash water to the various 
Rewer pipe& with which the building Is well supplied. It is divided into stalls which arc 
separated by iron frameworic, which, with the large windows on all sides of the building, 
afford to the animals thorough ventilation. Improvement has already been commenced 
on the property recently occupied by the dilapidated old stables of this company, the 
result of which will be a relief to the district of a great nuisance. 

Oaw StahUt in this district are generally kept in as good a condition as their nature will 
admit. Where there is a sewer In the street, orders to connect cow stables therewith arc 
rapidly enforced, and no permit is recommended until all orders in that respect are com- 
plied with. 

City Railroads. — A few weeks ago, a special inspection of the various cars running on 

the city railroads was made with a view of ascertaining their sanitary condition ; and, 

perhaps, it is not out of place to briefly repeat here the substance of my special report. 

made on that occasion, llie points of inquiry were, (1) the degree of ventilation, (2) of 

cleanliness, and (8) of safety to passengers. Of the five lines of cars that have their 

starting points in this district, those that pass through the more central portions of the 

dty are in a much better condition than those that traverse the avenues near the river. 

This, I think, isdue in agpreat measure to the difference in the people who patronize the^c 

GBiB ; those traveling the more central avenues— say the Fourth, Broadway, Sixth and 

Eighth, being composed largely of business people and tradesmen, whose occupations are 

cleanly, and who do not either by their clothing or otherwise, contribute to soiling any 

portion of the cars'; whereas persons riding in the cars that traverse the avenues on either 

side of the city near the rivers, are often fresh from their work, the occupations of many 

of them being of an offensive nature, and enter the cars reeking with perspiration and 

begrimed with smoke, grease, or dirt, portions of which are left in contact with the 

coshions or backs of the seats. Thcise cars are generally, at night, crowded to their utmost 

capacity with people in this condition returning from their work, from whose sweltering 

bodies, and from whose lungs are constantly escaping animal exhalations and carbonic 

add, filling the atmosphere of the car to suffocation. The impure gas escapes by ventila- 

tioD, bat the organic exhalations and the germs of disease, if any passengers are so affected, 

adhere to the cushions or still float about in the atmosphere of the car. not possessing 

the property of gaseous diffusibility, and consequently not so rapidly dissipated. The 

piesence of organic matter in the atmosphere of some of these cars, may be detected at 

ODoe by the peculiar odor not unlike that perceived in an un ventilated bed-room on the 

morning after it has been occupied during the night, or in the atmosphere of a crowded 

tenement house at almost any hour during the day or night. As these organic impurities 

ire not removed by the property of diffusibility alone, but require some force to expel 

them, as a current of air, or some disinfectant to destroy their vitality, it can hardly be 

doobted that the car cushions often serve as fomites for the conveyance of contagious 

or infectious disease, and I most assuredly deem it advisable that all upholstering of the 

teats of cars be dispensed with, and that wood, cane, or carpet lined seats be substituted. 

The ventilation of the cars is not ^uffident, as all means thus (ar provided are at the 

a4»rioeof the passengers, and it is often that they cannot agree among themselves as to the 

imoont required ; a plethoric, full-blooded asthmatic man demanding that every window 

he opened, while the delicate, nervous female at his side cannot endure the slightest current 
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of air. A Bystem of ventilation could be devised that would expel the vitiated air at the 
top of the car, and at the same time admit fre^h air without subjecting any of the 
passengers to tlie inconveniences of a draft. Another noticeable feature was that none of 
the cars were provided with means to prevent the past^ngers jumping on and off the front 
platform, by means of which accidents are frequently occurring. The rules of all the 
oompaniei* forbid passengers getting on or off the cars while in motion, or standing on the 
front or rear platform when there is room in 'the car ; ahd yet the driver hardly ever stops 
his team for a man to get on or off, and there are always persons standing on the rear 
platform holding on to the small iron hand railing, the purpose of which is to support 
persons while alighting from the car, but which are in reality mono|K>lized by passengers 
in violation of the rules which are posted in plain sight. 

Manure Dumping Oroumii. — There are, at present, none of these in the district. The lot 
at the fix)t of West 50th street, formerly occupied as a dumping ground, was, by order of 
the Board, denned during the fall and early part of the winter, and its use for that purpose 
abandoned. Manure removed by way of this dock is dumped immediately on the boat, 
tho\igh in the al)sence of the boat it is sometimes dumped on the dock, to remain there 
until the arrival of a boat to remove it. Most of the manure removed from the stables 
of this district is taken to the east side of the city, and there dumped to await the time 
for removal. 

Slaughter Uouaet. — There are in the district thirty-four slaughter houses ; five of them 
arc situated east of Tenth avenue, and therefore in violation of the Sanitary Code. The 
others are in compliance with the code, so far as location is concerned, and are generally 
kept in a fair condition ; still it seems proper here to repeat what has already been said 
on previous occasions^ that one of our great sanitary wants is the location of all slaoghter- 
ing establishments at the water's edge — or, what would be better, the erection of abattoirs 
over the water, so that all fluids may pass directly into the water without first being 
discharged into the street sewer. The establishment recently erected by Metcalf &6ibb6, 
at the foot of West 41st street, well illustrates the advantages of this plan of building, 
and the ease with which sanitary regulations may be effected. All fluids from this estab- 
lisliment How directly into the water, while the outlets are so protectecf, and the windows 
are so guanlctl with wire screens, that the esca^ie of any offal, or other improper sulistance 
into the \%ater, is impoesible. Since the adoption of a system of weekly inspections of 
slaughter houses, these establishments liave been kept in a pretty good condition in regard 
to cleanliness, and other sanitary requirements ; any defect being discovered, the attention 
of the proprietor is i^IUhI to it, who at once has the evil corrected without any official 
ortUr from the Board. There are, however, certain evils connect^'d with the businefls of 
slaughtering that will not be entirely remedied, so long ns the busmeas is conducted in 
tHxnipieil |x>rtion8 of the city. Tliese have l^een repcnteilly laid before the Boanl, and it 
is unnei'eiQtMry u> rt^vort to them here ; sufiiee it to say that the sooner this businem, with 
fat rendering, tiiiie cleaning, and every kindreil occupation, is confined to properly con- 
struoti*«1 aUittoirs on each side of the city, the sooner will |K)rtions of our citiaens be 
n»lievtHl of an oflen-Uve nuisanci\ 

Smtikf. — I'he smoke nuisance still exists in the district to a considerable extent. The 
ortlinance rtniuirin^ that every furnace Pinployeil in the working of engines by steam be 
<;i> ixmstructiNl as t4> consume or l>um the smoke arising therefhmi, has been complied 
with in a grt^at many instiinces, and indeeil. I might say in all of the larger establisli- 
nients, whert' the nuisarKts was the mofX extensive and annoying. But the applimDoes 
for c^>n.<uniing the smoke are g^>nerally si> a«ijnst4\l as to be in operation or not at the will 
of the stoker, just ]ks a ventilating aptTtun' may remain t^ien. or he from time to time 
cloi^eti. t4> suit the wishes of the oci-u^^ant of the room to Ite ventilated. It has often 
liA{>{)ent'd that u^nm seeing large volumes of smoke itvuing fn»m a chimney where it is 
known that one ot theoe appliances has beeu provided, and upi>n immediately viiitiDg the 
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premiseSf the Inspector finds the smuke consumer is not in operation, and yet no one 

&QOW8 who is responsible for the neglect. And, again, it has been from time to time 

dennonstrated in this district, that no smoke consumer hitherto applied, is sufficient to 

vrhollj abate the nuisance, unless the stoker observe proper care and discretion in the 

m&rfcagement of his fire, particularly in adding fresh fuel. If the fuel be added in too 

lai^Se quantities, or the fire be allowed to get too low before the fiesh fuel is added, there 

will lilways be a portion of unconsumed carbon escaping before the fresh fuel is sufficiently 

igttitied to destroy it ; an accident avoided only by holding tlie stoker, as well as the 

prof>rietor, to a strict accountability. 

'Hie escape of smoke also depends somewhut upon the nature of the fuel used. Bitu- 

mirkous coal, large quantities of which were consumed during the early |»art of the year, 

in consequence of the high price of anthracite, allows of the escape of large volumes of 

evxoke, particularly if there be much dust, as there usually is in the soft varieties of coal. 

It ^was from this cause that during the spring and summer months the smoke nuisance 

wati somewhat annoying, even from the chimnejrs where smoke consumers had lieen 

supplied, owing partly to the nature of the fuel, and partly to inattention on the part of 

^e stokers. Where anthracite coal is used, the only escai>o of smoke takes place during 

the burning of the wood used in igniting the coal, which, for a short time, whenever a 

fresli fire is kindled, is very offensive to persons rdsiding in the immediate vicinity of the 

furoace, and for which there seems to be no remedy. 

llie burning of chips and shavings, as in planing mills, etc., is a simroe of much of 
the smoke of which complaint is made, and as many of these furnaces are so constructed 
that a consumer cannot be attached, orders have been issued to extend the height of the 
chimney above that of the adjoining buildings on either side, which is done either by 
building it up with brick work, or adjusting to the top of the chimney a pii^e of galvanized 
iron, stayed by props or guys. The effect of this is to relieve somewhat the people of the 
immediate neighborhood of the nuisance ; but the smoke is carried to more distiiut 
lui-alities, and eventually falls to the ground and couUuninates the atmosphere in propor- 
tion to the extent of its diffusion. A large number of furnaces are of this kind, and the 
KQioke nuisance cannot be satisfactorily abated until su^h furnaces are reconstructed. 

Dvdiings. — One hundred and twenty-nine tenement houses have been erected in the 
district, and I think nearly the same number of private dwellings. There is also a large 
Dumber of each class of dwelling houses in the course of erection. The new tenement 
bouses are most of them of the better class, and in compliance with the rtniuiremcnts 
of the tenement house law, with the exception of the clause in Section 15, which requires 
that the halls on each floor shall open directly to the external air," which is in a 
majority of instances violated. There are also many houses being built to be occupied in 
"flats," a class of dwellings now becoming quite popular. As a good specimen of this style of 
buildmg, attention is called to the block of houses now being completed on Ninth avenue, 
between 44th and 45th streets, on ground occupied last year by some dilapidated wooden 
itractiires, with stables in the rear, all of which were very filthy, and the cause of fre- 
quent complaint. It is a source of satisfaction to the Inspector to see improvements of 
this kind in progress in his district. 

SmaU'Pox and VaednaUon.— Notwithstanding the well-known protection from small- 
pox afforded by vaccination, and the extraordinary efforts of the Health Department to 
•^ford this protection to every willing recipient, free of expense, the disease is still 
preTalent, to some extent, in the district. It has been the practice, during the past year, 
to remove to the hospital all cases that could not be safely isolated at home ; and I do 
not know that kny cases so isolated have been the means of propagating the disease. It 
w my opinion, however, that patients, removed to the small-pox hospital, are too often 
discharged before the process of desquamation is fairly completed; and are allowed to min- 
gle again in society with some debris of the disease still adherent to their persons or cloth 
^f capable of oommunicating the disease to others, llicre is need, I think, of more care in 
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the discharge of patients from the small-pox hospital ; or, I would say, rather, that 'there 
is need of a small-pox hospital built and fitted up on a scale that will meet the requirements 
of all classes of patients, where they will be willing to go and stay until such a time as 
they can be discharged with safety to others. As isolation Is al«olutely necessary in 
order to arrest the spread of the disease, measures too striugeut cannot be adopted to 
secure the early report of every case, that it may receive attention before it matures 
into the stage of infection. Such information alone, will enable us to deal suoceasfuUy 
with this powerful enemy of our race. 

Vaccinaliotu performed by me have been confined to families visited, and private indi- 
viduals calling at my own office for that purpose. I have, therefore, had nothing to do 
with schools or other crowded assem blies. So far as I have been able to watch the result of 
re-vaocinations, it has appeared to me that they have been successful in a far greater 
proportion than in ordinary seasons, owing, I think, to the fact that the epidemic influ- 
ence now in our midst renders the sjrstem more susceptible both to the variola and the 
vaccine poison. Notwithstanding this fact, and the painful experience of the year just 
ended, there still remains a g^d deal of opposition to vaccination among certain classes. 
There seems to be a particularly stroug prejudice among the German population in favor 
of delaying vaccination until the month of May — so strong, indeed, that it almost amounts 
to a superstition, and all the persuasive powers of the Inspector are not sufficient to over- 
come it. Hence a larg^ amount of material is left for the disease to prey upon, a state 
of things which I believe will not be remedied by any means short of compulsory vac- 
cination. 

AfUmal Vaccination. — During the early part of the year efforts were made to improve 
upon the stock of virus then in use by the Board, by the introduction of atnmcU vaccination, 
a brief account of which is proper in the conclusion of this report. The experiments were 
conducted at the B lard's disinfecting depot, upon calves obtained for the purpose, and 
kept in the stable at the depot that the effects of the operation and progress of the disease 
might be from day to day noted. The virus employed was furnished by a member of the 
Sanitary Committee, and obtained by him from the ** Practical Institution of Animal 
Vaccination of the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico." It was neither in the form of ^mph 
nor desiccated crust, but consisted of ** pustules taken from the cow on the sixth day 
after vaccination, and prepared by an exclusive process of the institution." This is all 
we knew of the stock or its history, and the following is the result of its trial upon four 
calves vaccinated by Assistant Inspector Judson and myself. 

First Experiment.— On March 27th we vaccinated a young heifer, weighing 158) pounds, 
by making five scarifications, and applying to each a portion of the prepared pustule, dis- 
solved according to directions. 'Ilie first effects on the animal were a slight rise in tem- 
perature, and, for a day or two, a diminished appetite. Ou the 4th of April, eight days 
after vaccination, two vesicles were formed, from which twenty quills were charge<i. On 
the 19th of April the crust was removed, and the calf, which had been well fed during 
the time, was found to have gained twenty-two pounds. 

Second Experiment. — On April 12th we vaccinated a young heifer calf, by making twenty- 
five scarifications, and applying to each a portion of the dissolved pustule, as in the pre- 
vious instance. On the 24th, there being no appearance of vesicle, the experiment was 
repeated with twelve scarifications, using the same virus, and also two points of bovine 
lymph obtained from Dr. Frank P. Foster, of the New York DiKiicnsary. These two 
points failed. On May 1st there was one well-formed vesicle, from which fifty points were 
taken, and another but partially develoi)ed, which finally aborte<l. 

Third Experiment. — Ou May 4th we vaccinated a young heifer, about twelve weeks old. 
As the animal was wild and exceedingly difficult to manage, only six suiritications were 
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m.ide. On the 12th two vesicles bad matured, though only thirty points of ]3nnph could 
he obtained. 

Fbwth ExpenmerU, — May 12th, we vaccinated a heifer calf, eight weeks old, making six 
scarifications, and applying lymph taken on the same day from the calf vaccinated on the 
4th of the same month. These all developed early, so that when seen on the seventh 
day they were too far advanced to yield pure lymph, and were therefore allowed to go on 
to incrustation. Two perfect crusts were saved, the others having been so disturbed that 
it was thought best to reject them. The early development of the vesicles in this case 
was due, I think, to the fact that the lymph used was transferred directly from calf to 
calf when it was in its highest degree of activity, whereas in the previous cases the dried 
pustules were used. In no case did the operation produce any very marked constitutional 
disturbance. In regard to the success attending the use of this lymph, I was able to make 
limited observations only, as much of it was accidentally mixed with humanized lymph, 
and lost to sight. One of the vaccinating corps, however, Dr. GoodelK was supplied with 
a quantity of it, which he used in my district, thus affording me an opportunity to note 
the result, which compared favorably with that from the use of humanized lymph. 
Although the experiments in animal vaccination, so far as conducted, cannot le consid- 
ered a pecuniary success, I think enough was done to show that it might be made emi- 
nently so if properly inaugurated and carried out. The virus used did not seem to be of 
the most active kind, as among the large number of applicaUons so small a proportion of 
them were sucoeasful. llie lymph obtained as the result of these vaccinations, and trans- 
ferred from calf to calf, was more active in its operation, and produced better results ; but 
the weather was becoming warm, the small-pox was ' diminishing, and there was a less 
demand for vaccination during the summer months than there had been during the 
winter and spring. The animals, moreover, were restless and noisy, and the operation 
mmetimes required more assistance in their management than was conveniently at hand. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, I believe that a sub-bureau of vaccine connected with 
the Bureau of Inspection, and permanently organized, with proper facilities for the prac- 
tice of animal vaccination, would be able to supply itself with a sufficient quantity of bo- 
vine lymph to meet its demands ; and at a time when animal vaccination is attractiug so 
much attention, both in the professional and the public mind, as at present, it seems to 
me that such an organization is not only timely, but that it could not be more successful 
under any management than imder that of the Health Department of a great metropoli- 
tan city. 

SUMMARY. 

The following table exhibits a summary of inspections, rcinspections and complaints, 
made daring the year: 

INSPECTIONS AND BBINSPKTriONS. 

TflDemnt houBes '-^^^^ j Tarda and hydrantii 44 

Privite dwelUngH ^^ ! PriYiea and water closets A3 

Shutiei ^^l j Banken and Tacant lots »8 

<^«Utti«Ddbaaemeiitii 13*2 i SidewaUEs 11 



B^Mttdlsg houses ^^ 

ItcftMointa ♦S 

Hbtklmlldisiga ^^ 

Stew and warehoaaea 1'*) 

factories and workahopa 124 

Muketo and market places ^ 

TM^eadeciiig estabUabmeniw 3 

816 

178 



Streets and gutters 77 

Piggeries 3 

Manure dumps 6 

Cattle yards . 10 

Streetcars 150 

Sewera 2 

Total 4799 
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COMPLAINTS. 

Tenement houaee 262 | Prfviee and water cloeeta »• 

Private dwelllngB 19 i sunken and Tacantlote M 

Shanties 26 Sidewalks , 4 

Cellan and baaemente 10 

Beatanrants 1 

Pablio bnildingB 3 

Factories and workshops 12 

Fkt rendering establishments 1 

Slanghter houses 8 

Stables 29 

Tarda andhydrants 10 



Streets and gutters 36 

Piggeries 2 

Manure dumps 3 

CattleTards 4 

Sewers j 

TotalP. 613 



The following is a summary of imtpections made with reference to contagious diseases 

reported : 

Smallpox 320 

Scarlatina 29 

Typhoid Fever 11 

Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 7 

Total 367 

Vaccinations and Revaodnations 283 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

E. H. JANES, M. D., HeaUh Jn^aeetar. 
Nkw York, Apnl Iti, 1872. 



SEVENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTANT INSPECTOR, ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON. M. D. 

DiSTBiCT bounded by Spuytm Duyvil Creek; ^Mttrtd and Central Park; Sixth avenue, and ike 
Harlem Siver; and Hudeon River, 

MoBMAD Morris, M. D., City Sanitary Infpedor. 

Sir : I have the honor to present the following report of my duties as Assistant Health 
Inspector, from September 14th, 1871, to April 1st, 1872. 

Thpography^ ifc, — ^Tlie extreme leng^ of this District is nearly eight and one half miles, 
and its greatest breadth about two miles. Its surface is so uneven and hilly that it would 
be difficult to give an accurate and concise description of every important point. Extend- 
ing transversely across the island after posing through Central Park, there is a backbone 
of blue stone and mica schist. Along the western l^order we see this rocky formation 
most plainly, particularly at its northern end. On this side of the island we find a series 
of high cliffs with an average altitude of 96.00 above the tide level. At 124th street 
there is a deep valley and a consequent reduction of altitude to 27.50. llie eastern border is 
all high, and at 9th avenue and 93d street, we get an elevation of 120 ; from this point we 
find a decline as far north as the Manhattan Valley. From 130th street there is an ascent 
till its maximum elevation is reached at 10th avenue and 138th street, where the highest 
point is 156.83. The land is comparatively low at the southern limit (59th street), where 
the elevation is but 76. Along the eastern line, that is. Eighth avenue, we find marshy 
gnrouiid, and iionds which have been made by the banking up of new streets. In the 
Manhattan Valley, that is, in the district between 110th street and 130th street, we find 
the same evils. 
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The weBtera part of the island is comparatively free from these collections of water. 
At the southern limit as far north as 69th street, and from the '* Park " to the river, 
there are many vacant lots containing stagnant water. 

PMk InatUutkau. — ^The District contains several large public institutions, among which 
are the Bloomingdale Insane Asylum ; Mount St. Vincent Academy ; the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart , ** Leake and Watts Orphan Asylum ;" the Colored Orphan Asylum ; tlie 
** Sheltering Arms" and several others, Roman Catholic, and charitable institutions, all 
in excellent sanitarv condition. 

Drrdnage. — The laying out of new streets, and the Boulevard has done much to defeat 
the proper drainage of the upper part of the Island. The total disreganl of the natural 
water courses, and grades, in the process of filling in« has alrca^ly shown its ill effects, for 
in some places there are large l)odies of stagnant water without any apparent outlet. 
Of course, till sewers are constructed, this evil cannot be remedied. Along Eighth avenue 
the want of sewers is felt the most, and in the meantime malarial diseases must prevail. 
When we find sewerage, it is almost impossible to compel the owner to make the neces- 
sary connections. My predecessor, Dr. O'Leary, speaks very strongly of this, and my 
experience has been but a repetition of his. I concur with his suggestion that the prop- 
erty should be attached for the improvements. 

At a lower part of the District there are whole blocks of shanties with their ground 
floors under water whenever it rains. 

Sewerage. — ^The sewers furnished are the following : 59lh street, (entire) ; 60th street, 
firom 9th to 10th avenues ; 61st street, from 9th to 10th avenues ; 62d, 58d, 64th, 65th, 
the same ; 66th street, from 10th avenue to North River ; 70th street, the same ; 71st 
and 72d, from 8th to 10th avenues \ 75th street, from 9th to 10th avenues ; 77th street, 
from 8th to 9th avenues ; 81st street, from 8th to 9th avenues ; 92d street, from 8th to 
9th avenues ; 125th street, from 6th to 8th avenues ; 129th street, from 10th to Manhat- 
tan street ; 130th street, from Broadway to North River ; Broadway, from 129th street to 
180th street ; lUth avenue, from Manhattan street to Lawrence ; 10th avenue, from 59th 
street to 81st ; 9th avenue, from 125th to 126th street ; 9th avenue, from 7oth to 78th 
street ; Boulevard, from 62d to 65th street ; 8th avenue, from 59th to 69th street. 

These sewers now afford the proper means of drainage to a great many simken lots on 
their courses, but many more are needed. 

QmUigious and other Dimaes. — Small-Pox has prevailed to a moderate extent during my 
short term of service. It has had four principal centres — the worst of which has been a 
row of tenement houses on the Boulevard, between 77th and 78th streets. In one house 
alone here, I have seen six cases at different times. The second centre has been in the 
neighborhood of 94th street, on the eastern side. 110th and 111th streets, near the 
Boulevard, has been a third District infected, while the fourth has been in the lower 
part, vis., from 59th to 69th streets, between the Boulevard and North River. But few 
of other contagious diseases have come under my observation. 



LUermiUeiU Fever,— The disease, par ezeeUeneCy of the District, is Intermittent Fever. The 
oniTenal prevalence of malarial disorders is a subject for serious consideration. The 
Western story told of a Missouri town, when half the population were shaking with ague, 
and the other half holding them, almost finds its oounterpait here. I have seen the 
wretched inhabitants of the many shanties, that are perched about and above the ponds, 
along Eighth Avenue, too sick to work, and too poor to buy quinine. I fear that this 
state of things must exist till sewerage is completed. 

Thnemeni Bimtei. — Ihere are but few in my District, and most of them are in good 
condition. 1 hose in Lawrence street arc rather dirty ; but at Carmansville they are in 
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ejccellent condition. The owners seem to realise the good work that the Health Board la 
trying to accomplish, and in nearly every instance oo-operate with them. 

ShttfUiet and StabUt. — The multitude of German and Irish squatters have inyaded the 
northern end of the island, and manj have constructed their uncouth dwellings upon my 
District A few old boards, and some rustj nails, and we find a human habitation, whoM 
synonym is *' diseaee." There are many hundreds of these hovels scattered on the rocka; 
and, at some places, for instance on the blocks between 77th and Slst streets, 8th and 
9th Avenues, there are small colonies. The habits of the people are of the most de- 
graded character. The camp followers of the English army called '* the Wrens," who 
live in caves, are not more filthy than the shanty population of New York. Dogs and 
pigs are the inseparable companions of these settlers, and the latter animals need special 
sanitary watchfulness. It is not unusual to find these beasts kept in the cellars and oat- 
houses; and in one instance I discovered upwards of seventy-five in a radius of two hun- 
dred feet. The danger of entozoic, and sporadic diseases can be dwelt upon, and the ne- 
cessity for extermination realized when such a state of affairs exists. Nearly every houKe- 
owner posFesses a horse or cow, and considerable time has been spent bj me in endeavor- 
ing to compel them to keep these animals in a way that would be consistent with health. 
Many manure boxes have been ordered, and many dirt yards cleaned. 

During the last few months, I have examined and reported upon the Sanitary condi- 
tion of the Broadway and Seventh Avenue K. R., the terminus of which is in my District. 

SUMMARY. 

Inspections and complaints made from Septembei 14th, 1871, to March 1st, 1872 : 

INSPKCriONS. 

Tenement houBes 782 Breweries 3 

Private dwellings 1175 Factories aiid workahope 16 

Rhantiea 722 Piggeries 38 

Vacant and kunken lot« 4H Drains 1 

Stables 190 Fat-rendsriug establishmenis 3 

Privies 172 Cars 137 

Public instltnUous 8 

Cellars and basements 16 Total 8170 

COMPLAINTS. 

Tenement booses 43 Factories and workshops 3 

Private dwellings 16 Piggeries 17 

Bhanties 2 Fat-rendering establishments 3 

Vacant and sunken lots 9 Cars. IS 

SUbles 26 

Privies 26 Total 163 

Public institutions 2 i 

CASES OF CONTAGIODS DISRASIS VISITKD. 

Variols hemorrhagica I 

Variola 61 

Varioloid 9 

Varicella 1 

Measles :i 

Scarlatins » 

Typhoid ft 

Typhus 1 

ParoUditis* 1 

Total 86 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

ALLAN McLANE HAMILTON, M. D., Attidtmt IleaUh ln^p^,r . 
Nbw York, March U, 1872. 

*Beported as contagioas disease. 
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EIGHTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECrrOB. HENBT R. STILES, H. D. 
DnmcT Immdci by Catharine drtd, Broadwnf, Chatham ttred, and EaH River. 

MoRSAU HoBRiB, M. D., City Samiary Inqteetor. 

a 

Sn:— My sanitary labors durinji^ ^he past year have been confined to the same district 
which I held at the close of the previous year. 

Its peculiarities of tcpography^ population^ character (f ocet^Mtion, and changes therein ; 
tenements, aewert, tuMet and pavements, were sufficiently set forth in my prcviouB annual re- 
port. I may add, however, that another year's added experience has fully corroborat*-<l 
the statements and justified the suggestions which I then made on these points. 

Stred-deaning has not been as well performed in the Second and Fourth Wards (espe- 
cially in the latter) as in the year 1870. Indeed, this most important department of the 
sanitary work presents a formidable and disheartening obstacle to the efforts of the 
Board of Health ; and must continue to do so until the detail of its labor is honcHtly 
re-organiaed on the basis of common sense, and the labor itself performed with fidelity and 
eflSdency. 

The aah andgarhaye nuisance is, in fact, part and parcel of the same mismanagement 
which gives New York its pre-eminently filthy streets. Ordinances of the Board, relative 
to the providing of separate metal or metal-lined receptacles for ashes and garbage, with 
a view to their easier collection and better ntilization, are, in my judgment, premature 
and practically inoperative ; and all the efforts of the Board's Inspectors to regulate this 
great nuisance are — and must necessarily continue to he — utterly futile (in the tenement 
house districts, at least), until the root of the evil is struck by giving the control of street- 
cleaning to the Health or Police Departments, and by abolishing the present contniet 
system. When that point is reached — and not until then — we can harmonize the many 
minor difficulties and considerations which at present, even with the best intentions on 
the part of landlords and tenants, present insuperable obstacles to a full and pro(>er cx)m- 
plianoe with the wishes and orders of the Board. 

CkOart and Basements, — Of these there are a large number, in the Fourth Waid e8i)e- 
cially — many occupied as ** lodgings," and some, in fiact, are dens of vilest prostitution. 
They are nearly all kept in a very fair sanitary condition ; and, under the vigilant care 
of the Board in previous years, their structural condition has been brought so far within 
the requirements of the laws regulating such habitations, that I have not felt called upon 
to interfere with their occupancy, except in one or two instances. One of these was in a 
tenement occupied by five families, who were practically debarred from all water-closet 
accommodations, because the only water-closet in the building was located in the cellar, 
which was itself occupied by a family and lodgers. The discomfort and nuisance arising 
from this deprivation was excessive, and the remedy applied, by the Board's authority, 
was the vacation of the cellar as a dwelling, the repair of the water-closet, and the throw 
ing of the whole open to the use of the families in the house. 

My own opinion, however, is decidedly unfavorable to the occupation of cellars and 
basements as places of human habitation, believing (as expressed in your own report to 
the Board, for the year 1870, page 60) that it *' can only be defended on the barest 
grounds of necessity." In fact, if the provisions of Sections 6 and 7 of the Tenement House 
Act were brought to bear strictly upon this class of habitation within my district, almost 
every one of them could be legally closed, and I sincerely wish that they were. I venture 
to hope that, before another year shall have passed away, the Board will adopt some 
clearly defined policy in regard to this class of habitations— one which may indicate to its 
iDq>ectorB the coarse of action to be followed, and which shall bear with impartial weight 
upon all parts of the city. 
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Markets.— Wihonsih do stnictnral changes or improvements have been made in FolioD, 
Franklin, Catharine and the fish markets in my district, it is pleasant to remark that, in 
common with all the city markets, they have been kept, for a few months past, in much 
cleaner condition than ever before. This increased cleanliness— which also extends to the 
Htrcets surrounding the markets — is due to the faithful supervision of the new Superin- 
tendent of Public Markets, Col. Thoxas F. Devoe, whose long practical acquaintance with 
the history and needH of our market system eminently justified his appointment to this 
important pooition. 

Improvetneni* in Tenement Honues. — ^The- most noticeable tenement-house improvements 
which have occurred during the past year, in the Fourth Ward, were those effected under 
certain orders of the Board, requiring premises to be vacated as ** unfit for human habita- 
tion ; and, by reason of want of repair, dangerous to life." In each case the order of the 
Board was based upon my complaint, carefully framed and particularly minute as to 
detail, which complaint was accompanied with the certificate of the City Sanitary In- 
spector, and with his recommendation that an order be issued by the Board *' vacating 
the said premises within ten days, and forbidding their use again as human habitation 
imtil a written permit is obtained from the Board for such occupancy." Beinspection was 
made of the premises within ten da3rs after the issuance of such orper, and the premiaea, if 
found still occupied, were then summarily entered by the sanitary police, and vacated of 
all tenants and their chattels. It will be noticed that the order of the Board in these 
cases was simply for vacation of the premises, making no requirements as to repair, or as to 
detail of measures necessary to remedy the evils complained of. These matters were left 
open for discussion in the conference which was sure to follow, when the owner or agent 
of the property in question made his appearance at the office of the City Sanitary In- 
spector, enquiring ** what repairs and improvements does the Board require before I. can 
be allowed to re-let my house again for occupancy?" Then, in a conference with the 
City Sanitary Inspector (acting for the Sanitary Committee) and the District Inspector, 
the previous sanitary history and present condition of the premises was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, tlic necessary alterations and improvements indicated, advice and suggestions of- 
fered ; and this advisory relation was further maintained, during the subsequent progress 
of the work of repair, by frequent visits made to the premises by the Inspector, which 
afforded opportunities of correcting minor errors of detail, etc., and which served un- 
doubtedly to establish between both parties that harmony of feeling and concert of action 
best calculated to accomplish the desired work of reform. In all these cases the results 
secured have been exceedingly satisfactory, not only to the ofiicers of the Board, but even 
to the owners of the property themselves, who, having made these improvements under 
compulsion, now find their reward in the increased value of their property — the greater 
ease and comfort with which it is managed, and a bettei claps of tenants. Ihe firm 
attitude maintained by the Board in thus dealing with these "plague-spots" in the 
Fourth Ward, has greatly enhanced its influence among the people and the property- 
owners of the Ward, and to a degree which is very appreciable to an Inspector in his 
diily rounds. 

In view of their importance in the sanitary history of the past year, I have thought 
best to present the following detailed statements relative to these vacated buildings : 

1. No8. 31 ond 83 Jamea Street y a brick tenement building, 40 feet front, 21 feet deep, 
our storietiand basement, (below level of sidewalk), built closely adjoining toother houses 
on all sides but the front. It is divided into two tenements, each having, on each floor, 
two suits of rooms, each suit consisting of a living room and a dark bedroom ; the suits of 
rooms on the first floor of each tenement are divided by a hallway a trifle over three feet 
wide, opening from the street, and ending in a stairway which passes up the rear of building, 
and is totally unlightcd. The size of living rooms on first floor is 14 by 8 feet, of thedark 
bedr(»om 7 by 8 feet ; on the three upper floors, the living rocims are about 10 feet in 
width— having no hallway, other than the landings of the stairway at rear. It will be 
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seen, therefore, that, having no yard, no means of through-and- through ventilation, and 
no light except from the front windows, this boilding, from the very day of its first occu- 
pation, presented the best fiacilitics for its becoming a "first-class nuisance." As such, 
aooordingly, it stood on the books of the Metropolitan Health Commission ; it engaged 
the serious attention of Dr. EHisha Harris, the then City Sanitary Superintendent ; it 
formed the text of numerous complaints, both from the medical and sanitary police ; it 
famished constant work for the undertaker, the ambulance and the hospitals. Its occu- 
(lants were of the worst sort. Its sanitary conditions were ever an unsolved problem to 
me from the time I took charge of the District, in June 1870. I could not succeed in 
^iecming even a reasonable mitigation of the evils from which these poor people Huffcred. 
At length, on the 10th of May, 1871 , I made a complaint against the premises in which 
the following conditions (substantially the same, in every respect, as had existed for 
several years previous) were described. 

*' The privy-vault, situated imder the street sidewalk, in front of No. 31, is sewer con- 
nected, but constantly full (sometimes to within 8 or 12 inches of the floor) ; is uncovered 
on one side, for a distance of or 8 feet ; the flooring is rotten, slimy and filthy to 
#the highest degpree ; the vault is insufiiciently lighted ; and is difficult of accetis, being 
approached from the street by a curving stone stairway, steep, slippery and wet from the 
Dcighboring hydrant and from filth. Owing, indeed, to this inconvenient and unsafe ap- 
proadi to the privy, the occupants of the house generally use their slop-pails instead, 
and then, standing on the top steps, throw their contents into and upon the privy floor ! 
It is impossible, generally, to get to the privy even (much less to enter it) without 
snfifering defilement of clothing. [On my visit of May 9th, I found that the flagging of 
the sidewalk, over privy-vault, had fallen in upon the vault, leaving the condition of 
ddewalk highly dangerous to life and limb ; while the loose and threatening condition of 
the rest of the sidewalk forbade any one from entering or using the privy— and the ten- 
ants were consequently obliged to frequent a neighbor's.] There has been no time, win- 
ter or summer, within the past year, when the odor from this underground privy-vault 
bag not bet^n sufficient to favor the development of disease in the premises, for it \yeuc- 
tiates every part of the building, which has no through-and-through ventilation and can- 
not have any, owing to its construction. Each bedroom (7x8 feet), and each stairway 
laodin^has a window frame, but as the rear wall is built directly against the building in 
rair, with about one inch space int^MTvening, these windows are of no use for light or 
^, and are not furnished with sash. 

"The roof is very leaky — and owing, in part, to the sad condition of the privy -vault, 
« before described, and, in port, to their laziness, it is the habit of the tenants upon the 
upper floor to throw much of their chamber slops, out upon the roof. This nuisance 
leiking down the interspace between the rear wall and building in rear, and increased by 
^ and melting snow, which takes the same course, causes great dampness and a con- 
Bt*nt noisome and unwholesome condition of rear walls, down to the basement. The 
chimnies are broken, and flues ol)structed, so as to cause smoking in the upper ai>art- 
nients— eaves and gutters are rusted and useless. 

" Ihe hallways are dark, filthy with smoke, grease, etc., and damp. Plaster through- 
wit the house is broken. 

"The basement opposite the privy-vault Is used as a junk shop, the refuse rags, etc , 
stored there, l)eing a serious nuisance to tenants. The other basement is used by a 
family as a living place, but is unfit for such purpose." 

On my complaint, and upon the a<lded recommendation of the City Sanitary Inspector, 
M order of tfocation was issued by the Board, and effected by the aid of the 
'^tary Police, although with some little difficulty, some of the tenants defying 
'h* offioers, who were finally obliged to put them out by force — two being removed 
to the station house, and one (in almost a nude state) being sent to the hospital. The 
<>VDerand the builder who took the contract for repairs were fully advised as to the nature 
of improvements deemed desirable by the officers of the Board, and operations commenced. 
^ the work progressed, and the unutterable filthiness and dilapidated condition of tlie 
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premises became gradually revealed to the astonished builder and his workmen, (seTeral 
of whom were made ill from the effects of the fetid odors disengaged,) it became evident that 
the repairs needed would far exceed the demands of the contract — in fiict. would amount, 
virtually, to a rebuilding of the whole premises. The builder, therefore, sou&rht and 
obtained a release from his contract, and resumed the work under a new arrangement, 
which involved no absolute loss to himself, although it did not add much to his profits. 
Over six months elapsed before the building was again ready for occupancy, under the 
permit of the Board of Health. During that time, it had been thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected ; the plaster of the old walls and ceilings torn down, and the walls new plas- 
tered and papered ; the flooring of every floor, and much of the woodwork of the house 
replaced with new material ; the chimnies rebuilt from the very bottom ; the roof, cave«, 
gutters etc., made over new ; ventilating windows made in every dark bedroom opening 
upon the hidlway, and ventilating shafts, of wood, 1 2 inches square, running from the base- 
ment to a height of one foot above roof, were introduced in each house, opening into 
each bedroom by two registers, one at the top and one near the floor of each room ; the front 
area and steps repaired, and properly drained ; the hydrant removed from the foot of the 
area steps (where it had seriously impeded access to the privy) and located in a more con 
venient place between the two houses ; and the privy- vault newly floored, arched overhead 
in masonry, in proper and safe manner, and a «cAoo^nnJi; introduced, well finished and sewer 
connected ; the whole house. Inside and out, well painted. The cost of these improve- 
ments was ver}- nearly $4,000. The rents before and after these improvements are shown 
herewith : 

OLD BXMT. KXW BXMT. 

Mb flour $5 00 $6 00 

4th floor 6 00 7 Op 

3d floor « 00 8 00 

2d floor 8 00 9 00 

l8i floor-Uvlng room and itore 10 00 10 no 

Basement 5 <H) 6 00 

II, Aon. :i6 and 88 Cherry Mred, known as ** Gotham Court.'*— The sanitary history and 
conditions of this gigantic tenement house, for many years past, are so familiar to the 
citiaens and authorities of the city, and were so fully detailed in my last report to the 
Department, that I need only to speak, at this time, of the great improvements effected 
therein during the year 1871, under the authoilty of the Health Board— improvements 
which for magnitude and completeness far surpass any hitherto attempted in the sanitary 
reform of the tenements of this city. 

In January, 1871, I felt constrained by the serious character of the evils under which 
the inhabitants of '* the Court" were laboring, to address a communication on the sub- 
ject to the City Sanitary Inspector, in which its sanitary condition was stated at length in 
substantially the same terms as those employed in my Annual Report, in April of the 
same year. In that letter I ventured to ot)serve that while ** Gotham Court was a 
nuisance which, from its very magnitude, was assumed to be unremovable and irremedi- 
able," I believed that it was a legitimate object for the prompt and radical exerdse of 
the vast and absolute powers delegated to the Board of Heajth, for the regulation of 
matters ' * dangerous to life and detrimental to the health * ' of the people. Other matters, 
however, intervening, no action was taken by the Board in the matter until in April fol- 
lowing—when, by advice of the City Sanitary Inspector, I prepared a formal and deuiled 
complaint against the premises. It received his endorsement and conlial support, and, 
on the 22d of June, an order of vacation was issued by the Board and duly served. The 
order, however, was reluctantly complied with, and was finally accomplished only by the 
active interference of the Sanitary Police. When the owners did set their hands to the 
work, it must be admitted that they did well. Mr. Isaac Stevens, under whose super- 
vision the buildings were originally erected twenty-one years aao, was again placed in 
charge of the property and of the contemplated improvements ; a schedule of sugges- 
tions for the proper sanitary remodeling of the ** Court" was prepared by myself, and, 
with the approbation of the Sanitary Committee of the Board, became the basb of ac- 
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tion ; the contract were then given out, and the work commenced— any raggestions 
made by mywlf, or other officere of the Board, dnrinfi: its progrcffi, being alwayB oourte- 
muly received and as closely followed as circamstances would permit. 

The improvements made were as follows : (stated in the consecutive order of the speci- 
fied complaints as published on page 109 of the lleaUh DepmimaU Report, 1870). 

(1). The fOQf was mended where it was necepsary, repainted, and divided into sections, 
corresponding with the tenements below, by high and strong picket fences, thus prevent- 
ing boys and others from running ovel- the roof of the entire building, and dodging, at 
will, up and down the scuttles of any tenement, as they could before. This improvement 
not only prevents much injury to the roof, whereby leaks were caused into the rooms 
beneath, but, it has already stopped much of the rowdyism which interfered with the 
comfort of the tenants, and which, before, it was utterly beyond the power of the police* 
or of the custodian of the buildings to stop, owin^ to the great facilities which the numer 
ou scatUes and unbroken range of roof offered to the escape of culprits. 

(2). The pUater cf walls and ceilifUfs of rooms and halls throughout, waK thoroughly 
tcnped down to the hard finish coat— in many places entirely replastered — the woodwork 
lepsired and cleaned — the stairs repaired and cleaned, and made safe. Walls and wood- 
work then reoeived coats of paint, the woodwork being furthermore grained in imitation 
of oftk, and varnished. 

(8). The cellan were thoroughly cleaned, disinfected, and the floors filled in and 
leveled to a good surface ; fitted with new and convenient wood and coal bins ; furnished 
with better lii^ht fh>m side gratings opening upon the Court (said gratings being also so 
raootutructed as to prevent the ing^ress of persons disposed to make a hiding-place of the 
oellan, as also to prevent the admission of any dirt and nuisance from outside) and were 
forthermore entirely tqxtrated from the old aewen, into which they formerly opened, by rniiid 
M waiU. These cellars are now clean, convenient and fit for use, as receptacles for 
wood and coal — the steps thereto being repaired and the doors properly protected by 
lodo. 

(4). The old aewers over which the privy accommodations were formerly placed, have 
been completely renovated. As jnst stated, they are now completely separated from the 
idjoiniDg cellars by brick walls, so that they now form well built vaulted sewers, extend- 
ing the whole length (234 feet) of the premises, fully lighted by thick glass set in iron 
Aimes at intervals in the pavement of the ** Court'* overhead — ^a vast improvement on 
tbeiron g^tings which formerly let out the odors of these sewers and admitted all the 
hlth of the place into them. These sewers are also admirably flushed with Cro1k>n as well 
« with the flow of the rain conductors from roof and yard, and finished with a gate at 
tlie(;herry street end of the vault, so well contrived and with such a suflicient drop into 
tbe main street sewer, that, when it is lifted (as it is once a day) the entire sewer is 
<biined to the bottom in about five minutes' time. A sidewalk on each side of the entire 
length of eadi sewer furnishes easy convenience for ascertaining the exact condition of 
every part of the vault, which is entered by a door at either end of the premises opening 
ioto the cellar, but kept constantly locked and entirely controlled by the janitor. It ia 
now possible to remain, as I have done on one or two occasions, in these sewers for half 
■n hoar or more, with no inconvenience either to sense or sight, smell or touch— a sharp 
otmtnst to its former condition, aiiB described in my last annual report. 

(6). Tht privies, which were formerly located in'the cellars over the sewers, have been 
entirely removed therefrom and placed above ground, in accordance with the general plan 
nggested by me in the report before referred to. The *' smithy " at the further end of 
^ Ckmrt, at rear of building known as No. 34, has been removed -the space thus gained 
h«« been well paved, the partition wall in rear rebuilt, and in the comer thus formed has 
^Jwn placed an iron "school-sink,' 26 feet in length, sunk four feet below level of the 
JMd, and surmounted by ten separate and extremely commodious privy closets ; also, in 
^ extreme comer of the yard, a urinal has been placed and properly screened from 
10 
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oboenrmtioD. In the nook or space between the front end of No. H4 and the bniklmg oc 
t le front part of the lot, htm been placed another '* school-sink/' with traai prirr doielB, 
alfio a nrinal. In BoOding No. 36, the fint or gronnd floor of tenement '* I *' has hem 
taken for the mme pnrpoee and fitted np with a ** 6chool-«ink " and e^lmrjt privy aooom- 
modations and a orinal. The first, or gnmnd floor of the oorrespondinf^ boilding on 
the other Coort, tenement **D," No. 38, has also been similarly fitted up, the two 
commnnicating by large iron gratings set high in the back-to-hack partition, and both 
admirably Mghted, ventilated, and kept. The first or groond floor of tenement " A^*' 
at the farther or rear end of No. 38, in also similarly fitted up with /Sm privy acooinmo- 
d'ltions and urinal — giving a total of 44 separate pri%'y aooommodations and five nrhials 
—all of which discharge directly into the large and tightly covered brick sewers befon 
descrilied. 

(6.) VaUilatum, which was before imposrible in this pile of buiiding, is now veiy 
thoroughly accomplished by the opening, on each hallway, of large apertures in the hack- 
to-back partition between Nos. 36 and 38. These appertures are placed high up, near 
the ceiling, and fitted with iron bars, so that nuisances cannot be thrown, nor any pasnge 
obtained, from one ball to the other. This, with the construction of windows opening 
from each rear room upoc the hallway, and with the total absence of the damp fool 
odors which were formerly thrown off from the underground privies and sewers and 
cellars — famish as remarkable an improvement in the character and amount of ventiU 
tion as can well be imagined. 



(7.; The dumniet have been repaired and thoroughly cleaned out — leaden, eavee, 
and water pipti, bannittera, ttain^ KuUlet, fin eaeapet, doon, tcindottt, ihtUters, blinds, etc over- 
hauled — various minor improvements introduce into the rooms, for the oonvenienoe of 
tenants — the whole exterior of the vast range of buildings and yard walls, thoroughly 
painted, /yrfrrn, iford, &c.. well lighted at night by large gas-light lanterns, protected 
from damage by iron-netting — iron ^et placed at the entrances of the East and West 
Courts, as well as at the Roosevelt street alley — which are locked at 11 o'clock p. m.. 
(private keyb !<eing furnished only to those who are engaged on night work)— the jani- 
tor's apartments are near the main entrance — and the su[ erintendent has an office in the 
building, where he is generally to be found. So. with the repairs, lighting, cleaning, etc., 
of the cellars, the total separation of the roof into distinct portions, the stricter system 
of supervision and the better class of tenants which has been invited here by the material 
rhanges made in the building — *' Gotham Court'* has been of late remarkably free from 
the n>wdyism, vici* and lawlessness which characterized it at the time of my complaint. 
lnd(K.Hi, it in n pleasure now to visit it— and almost impossible to believe that it is the 
Mime premises which for many years was the foulest disgrace of the Fourth Ward. And 
the l»est feature about it is that the owners ifoem fully determined to do all in their power 
to kf^p tlic place in the Kame condition as it is now in. Mr. Stevens exercises a most 
riKon*uK supervision over the character as well as the habits of the tenants whom he 
accepts — and, actinic under instructions from the owners, has decreed that on and aftci 
May iKt, 1872, the stores on the Cherry street end of G< tham Court shall not be occu|4od 
(as they have Ijeen for years past) by liqitnt-fellers. With their removal, ** Gotham 
Court." it is hope<l, will part nith the last vestige of its ancient shame. 

The repairs on Gotham Court occupied seven months of labor, during which they were 
tcnnntlesK, hnd involve*! an exp<.»nditure of $15,000. 

It iH worthy of mention that the building No. 30 and 38 (Gotham Court) wasorigiiuiU) 
built by a benevolent Quaker merchant, Silas Wood, for the express and avowed purpoM 
r>f )K>ni*fiting the surrounding population, by offering them better and healthier living 
iux'onimodations than thry could find in the miserable cellars and rookeries (but especiallj 
the former) in which they then lived. Tliebuildlug was commenced July 5th, 1851, anc 
omipleteil about the middle of April, 1852, at a cost of $50,000, exclusive of the laad. 
No. 34 (rear) which is now a p:u-t of Gotham Court was built by Mr. John Wood, brother 
yi Silas. He owned the whole lot through to Cherry street, but sold a portion on the 
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street end, on which the purchaner erected the huildiag known oa No. S4 frotU, Alter- 
wtrds a dispute about the partition line arose between him and his neighbor, Alderman 
MnlliDS, who had erected at No. 82 the long tenement barrack known to this day aH " Mul- 
liu' Court." The irascible Alderman knocked Mr. Wood down, whereupon the Quaker 
quietly picked himself up—only remarking ** I will pay thee for that, friend Aldeiman !" 
ind without much loss of time, proceeded to erect this pile of building which placed an 
ezpaoseof blank wall very directly before the windows of his neighbor's tenants — rc- 
dnoDg the yaid and ventilation space of Mullins' property to a minimum width which 
cuux>t &il to attract the attention of the visitor who chances to enter the premises. 
Woods' building was Intended, originally, as a factory, but he was never able to use it, 
either for that, or as a tenement, on account of having no meana of access to the street^ (or, at 
least, no available means) except on his brother's property, which could not then be 
allowed. It, therefore, stood empty for Home eight or nine years, when it, in some way, 
became a part of Gotham Court proper, both as to use, and management. 

For some years after its opening, Gotham Court was well managed — it then changed 
hands, and under the new superintendent laxity gradually crept in, and was speedily 
followed by sanitary conditions which gave the Court a most unenviable reputation. The 
following table furnishes the schedule of rent, at three distinct periods, viz : 

Not. 86 and 38 Qterry street. 



So. of story. Rent when first opened: \ Rent beforetoe recent 



1 

5th. 


U 50 


1 

1 
1 

1 


4th. 


5 00 




3d. 


5 00 




2d. 


5 00 




iBt 


4 50 





Rent at present. 


iO 50 
7 00 
7 50 

i 7 50 



$5 54) 

a 00 

7 00 
7 00 
5 50 



No. 84 Cherry street rents at fifty cents less, on each floor, than Nos. 36 and 38. 

There are at present 180 tenements, or suits of family rooms, of which seme are 
7^**tolet^" owing to the care exercised by the agent in securing a proper class of 
tenants. 

S15 Water street, a 8-8tory and attic brick building, occupied by 9 families, was a 
<Mtttant source of complaint on the part of health officers— there being no less than G 
complaints against its condition on file in this office, between February 9, 1870, and 
September 11th, the date at which the joint complaint was made by Inspector Vielr and 
tnyielf, asking /or an order of vacation from the Board. Tae premises in that complaint 
*^ deacribed as ** filthy to an extreme — waUs and ceilings ^lihy—pkutering broken ofif in 
is^enl places, and to a large extent in the halls. Passages to and from the rooms in the 
vpper portion of the house are very dark ; the stairways, especially that leading to the 
T^are old, rotten, rickety and so constructed (to economize space), as to render it 
^omk to pass from one floor to the other. The first floor is used by rag-pickers, and is 
▼^ filthy. Foul odors pervade the whole house, producing a sickening and depressing 
effect. The yard, an aperture between two buildings about 12 feet long by 3 wide, is wet 
and filthy from hydrant drainage and house filth. The privy, situated at its further end, 
b Adl to overflowing, and has only one seat for the accommodation of 9 families. The 
priyy-house is dilapidated, and so fi!thy as scarcely to be entered, and the odors from this 
^^'^ed pest arise into the surrounding tenement buildings. There is no sewer in this 
part of Water street." 

This house was vacated (September 20,) and completely overhauled, its interior being 
^CT thoroughly repaired, the stairways as well lighted and the rooms as well ventilateil 
*• the construction of the house would allow of, and the premises placed in a very 
^taUe condition. 
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jVb. 88 Cherry Artd^ was one of the first tenement houses to which mj attention 
called, when I eiitered upon my inspectorial duties in the Fourth Ward. Mj first Tint 
to it was on the occasion of finding two cases of relapsing fever, both of which were 
removed to hospital. Repeated citizens' complaints, and reg^Uur routine vislte * kept 
me fully advised in regard to its sanitary condition, and the subjoined sketch of Its/omicr 
state will literally describe the premises at any period since June, 1870 ; and, if the 
traditions of the Bureau of Inspection may be believed, for some time previous. 

There was a front brick building, four stories and basement, connected, by stairways 
and galleries, with a rear building, (brick) three stories and basement. On the easterly 
side of this rear building, which did not occupy the whole breadth of the lot, was a yard 
about eight feet wide, at the rear of which was located the privy. The area between the 
two houses was several feet lower than the level of the yard. 

front building. — ^The Jirtt floor occupied as a store and dwelling — three rooms — rent 
$80. The tecond floor, four rooms— rent $60. Tlie third and fourth floors rented for $20. 
This fourth floor was tbe only one in the two houses which had a plaster celling ! 1lie 
rooms on the other floors were simply ceiled with brown paper tacked up against (he under 
Hide of the cross bcamK supporting the flooring above. This flooring, being only of a idngle 
thickness of plank, and of the cheapest »;ort, allowed all dust, dirt and drainage, (when 
floors were washed,) to sift and drain down upon the brown paper ceiling below, which 
thus became on its under side, black with smoke and filth, dry and cracked, and rent from 
heat below and moisture above, and ultimately ragged and filthy to behold. The first 
and second floors were always kept damp, wet and uncomfortable by a flow of roof-water 
which fell upon the gang-way between the front and rear buildings, thence into the rear 
entry and halls of the third floor— finding no obstacle, of course, in the paper ceiling. 
The battmeid of this front building, consisting of two low, dark rooms — had its ceiling on 
a level with the street sidewalk, was almost unlighted, save from door, and had no venti- 
lation, except that (of more than doubtful quality,) proceeding from the rear area between 
the building^, which was always foul and wet. 1 his basement was constantly damp from 
tide-wat4.T, from long continued absence of sunlight, was defective in drainage and 
saturated with filth. It was, however, occupied as a human habitation, until the middle 
of August, 1871, when I visited the building on the reinspcction of an order of the 
Board, and found that workmen had opeued a deep hole under the flooring, in whidi 
they were endeavoring to find some leak in the soil-pipe ; and, within two feet of this 
hole,- which was half full of filthy, stinking water, laid a man, upon a bundle of rags 
which could scarcely be called a bed, shaking with an intermittent fever ; his wife decid- 
edly the worse for liquor, the room destitute of every comfort, and a five-bushel basket of 
garbage, rotted fish and refuse, standing near the back door of the apartment It is 
needless to say, that I sent the man to hospital, and procured from the Board an order 
for the immediate vacation of the bavement, as a place of human habitatfon. 

llie rtar buddmg was, nominally, occupied by one family on each floor ; rent of each 
being $10 per mimth. It had the same style of brown paper ceiling, through whidi 
water percolated freely from a very leaky roof. The basement was, (and had been for 
months previously,) filled, to a depth of some four inches, with a filthy drainage from the 
adjacent yard, area and privy vault, which latter abutted closely against the foundation 
wall, at the rear. Its doors, windows, and flooring had been destroyed and carried away 
for firewood. 

The gutters, eaves and leaders, of both buildings, were defective or wanting, and water 
was thus discharged from roots, and from the waste of the hydrant, which was qot 
properly sewer-connected, upon the pavement of the yard, thence into the area and base- 
, ments of both buildings. The pavement of this yard, as well as that of the area, ^-as 
broken, sunken in places and out of rci)air, so that it retained all this superfluous drainage. 
Indeed, I do not remember over to have seen this yaid, at any scuison of the year, when 

* HiDce Jaunary G. 1S7U, there have been ttn complainU uotered^ In our department, agaiust ttita 
bouse, iucludiiig thi- oue ou which it wan finally vacated. 
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it was not wet, and parts of it fairly **ankle^eep" in filtliy water. The area never 
reoeiyed the snn-light, and was thns alvrajrs damp, noisome and foul with garbage, etc . 
The priyy had been sewer-eonnectod, but for a long time past was obstructed, fall, its 
walls caved in and needing repair, and it leaked into the basement of the rear hougc. 
The privy houses were always in a very filthy condition. 

The yard fence, stairways, windows, halls, ceilings and every portion of the buildings, 
were fairly rotten with dirt, grease, slimy moisture and deadly damp. 

All routine procedure having failed to amend the condition of the premises, 1 finally 
asked, and through the exertions of the City Sanitary Inspector, obtained from the 
Board, an order of vacation, which had tlie good effect of bringing us into direct commu- 
nication with the owner, who seemed to be honestly astonished at tlie condition into 
which the neglect and cupidity of his agent had brought the property. He was furnished 
with a schedule of suggestions ad to repair, and promptly set about the work. Tlie result 
has been, in the highest degree, satisfactory — the repairs introduced have virtually 
amounted to a complete rebuilding of the premises, as all but the walls and floor beams 
have been made over anew ; and the building is now, in many respects, the best tenement 
house in the ward— reflecting great credit upon the liberality of the 0¥mer, who not only 
complied with — but also exceeded, the requirements of the Board, in his efibrtb to improve 
his property. 

The entire woodwork of both houses has been repaired, or replaced with new ; walls 
and ceilings well and properly plastered, rooms rearranged, ventilating windows provided, 
besides mantel-pieces, neat cupboards, new doors, floors, window-frames and sashes, and 
new galleries and stairways between the two buildings. Chimnie^. eaves, gutters, leaders, 
repaired, and new roofs put on ; yard and area repaved ; privy- vault rebuilt and sewerage 
corrected, ventilation shaft furnished to privy house, a twelve-foot fence erected on the 
easterly side of the yard ; both basements cleaned, floored, and suitably arranged as wood 
and coal closets, and the buUide and inside of premises painted. Permission to reoccupy 
was granted by the Board early in January, 1872. 

Ihe premises, which were formerly leased to an agent for $1100 per annum, are now 
renting to tenants at the following prices : Front building^ first floor (including store,) $50 ; 
second and third floors, $25 ; fourth floor, $24. Rear building^ first and second floor, $15 ; 
third floor, $14 ; a total of $1,416 per year, as against $1100 rent formerly received from 
the agent, and $1 ,752, as extorted by him for tenants. 

No, 17 Chary street, a frame tenement, four stories high, with basement, occupying a 
'*gore'* of ground of 22 feet front and eight feet width at rear, and tenanted by seven 
families. The roof of this domicile was as *' leady as a sieve," affecting the comfort of 
inmates even to the second floor ; the walls, ceilings and woodwork of the whole house, 
shaky with age and bad usage, and rotten with filth ; the fire-places destroyed and 
dangerous ; the partition walls of thiu, ill-fitting plank, papered with foul and ragged 
paper. The alleyway through basement was dark, extremely filthy and dangerous in 
every respect. The basement itself was occupied for '* lodgings," (4 beds) walls crumbling, 
floor rotten and damp, ceiling below the level of the street, and there was no light except 
through the front and rear doors. The yai*d of this house was not paved, only covered 
loosely with old and Yotteu planking — the rear basement steps decayed and dangerous. 
The privy vault was insufficiently connected with the sewer, but obstructed, and not being 
flushed, was full of solid excremental filth to the surface of the yard. There was no 
privy house — roof, walls, receptacle and seat had gradually been broken down and 
removed, until nothing was left but a hole in the loose planking which covered the vault, 
and when used, those using it were exposed to the gase of the occupants of the surround- 
ing houses and yards, with nothing interveniug but the rickety yard fence, and an old 
door propped up, out of compliment to modesty, on one side. 

Five complaints bad been entered to the department against this condition of thinas, 
since February 9th, 1870, but with no effect, and an order of vacation was brought 
againbt it. This was followed, alter some demur, by an atteuipt to renovate 
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the old shell, on the ''whited sepulchre'* plan, hy paintikig its front and whitewashing 
the interior a little. The owners, however, were kept firmly to the letter of instmctioiia 
from the oflBcers of the Board, and finally, a very desirable degree of improTement was 
obtained ; as much, indeed, as the structural condition and value of the premines warranted, 
and enough to make it tolerably fit for occupation until the 1st of May, 1872, when, an I 
have every reason to believe, the place will be entirely rebuilt.® The building has 
hitherto brought the lessee in about $950 rent per annum. 

Of the above described group of improved tenement houses, No. 83 and Nob. 84, 86, 88, 
Cherry street, (Ootham Court) now present the most satisfactory results— owing, in part, 
to the fact of their size, and the agenravated character of their previous unsanitary coodi- 
tions ; and, in part, to the very thorough mauncr of their reformation. No. 17 Cherry. 
31 and 88 James, and 818 Water street, present less satisfactory results, owing mainly to 
the peculiar structural condition of the premises, which limited, in some dt^g^ree* the 
proper application of sanitary measures of improvement. Of the six houses named four 
were located on opposite blocks, within easy stone's throw of Qach other, and their reno- 
vation has produced a very marked change in that locality, which already — and partly 
on account of these improvements — i8l)eginning to rank as " the Court end " of Cherry 
street. 

I may also remark, in closing, that the results obtained by the entire wieation of these 
bouses — as an indispensable preliminary to making repairs therein — are in very striking 
contrast to those obtained in certain tenements on the west side of the city (in whose im 
provement I have been incidentally interested) where vacation was not fully complied 
with prior to repair. It is only when a house of this description is entirely emptied of in- 
mates and their chattels, that its unutterable worthlessness stands fully revealed, and 
proper plans for its renovation can be considered and decided upon. Furthermore, it is 
only in an empty house that workmen can do justice to its necessities. An ** order of 
vacation," also, brings owners and agents to a ** realizing sense" of their duties, and 
affords a consequent relief to their tenants, which is not obtained by any ordinary routine 
order. In confirmation of this, I may state that of the six premises above described, all but 
one, were owned by non-residents of the city— who, for years bad left their property entirely 
to the care of agents — and who, but for the order of vacation, would probably have re- 
mained in entire ignorance of the condition of their houses. When brought face to face 
with the true state ot things, it is but just to say that they frankly admitted that the 
Board was only doing its duty in compelling them to renovate and repair. 



SUMMARY 

Of Inspections and Complaints made in my District, from April Ist, 1871, to April 1st, 

1872. 

IN8PBCTION8 AND RBINSPBCnONB. 



Tenement houees (inspected) 147U 

« •• (reiuspected) GUT 

Priyate hoancs (iiiHi>ectod) in> 

BoftrUing and Lodging hounes (inspected;. . . 4C 

Other dwellingti. U 

Cellars and Baflcmeuts (inspected) '263 

Public buildings (inspected) 4 

StoroH and warehouses (inspected) 3ii5 

•• *• (reinspected) 79 

Factories and workshops (inspected) 6'i 

" •' (reinspccted) 4 

*This is now dune, November. 1872. 



Fat-rendering establishments (inspected). . . la 

Market and market places (Inspected) 11 

Piers and bulkheadB (inspected) 30 

Stables (inspected) is 

Slaughter houses (inspected) 1 

Yards and vacant or sunken lots (inspected) 34 

Streets, sidewalks and Paycments (inspct'd) 89 

Dumping grounds (inspected) l 

Total inspections and rciuspei.'tions 3,190 
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COMPLAINTS MADE AGAIim IHl FOLLOWINCi : 



Tenement honaes 

PriTmte dwellinga , 

CeliMTs and buemento. . . 

Xarkete 

Storee and WBrehoases. . . 
Ontten sad pevemente . . 
Factoiiee and workshops. 



168 
14 
4 
3 
14 
6 
1 



Fat-renderiug esteblishments. 

Priyies 

Streets nnd peToments 

^rs and bolkhoadit 



I 
26 



Total. 



CONTAGIOUS DISEASES INSPECTED AND REPOBTED UPON. 



Small-pozand Varioloid 63 

Measles. ^ 

Scarlet ferer 

Chicken-pox 

Belapeing fever 

Typhoid fCTer 

T^phns fever 



2 


Sent to hospital 


6 
8 
2 

1 


Sent to hospital 


1 


■ c •* 



44 



Total. 



68 



Vaccinations 90. of which 4 were primary. 
Respectfully submitted, 

HENRY R. STILES, M. D., Health InspeeUn-. 



New Yohk, April Itt, 1872. 



NINTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



IKSPECrOR, W. H. B. POST, M. D.] 



DmmiCT bounded by Grand and Catharine streets ^ Bowery and East ifntr. 

*^- MoREAU Morris, City Sanitary Inspectin-: 

^n: I have the honor to submit the followinj^ report of the sanitary condition of my 
««trict during the past year ; of the labor performed by me therein during the same 
'^^y and of the general improvements which have taken place. 

'^^icnwn/ Bouaes. — A very decided improvement has taken place during the past year 
AiDoQi^ the tenement houses in every portion of the district. I find a much more ready 
^**^^tion than ever before among tenement house owners to comply with sanitary sug- 
^^^oug from me. It is now simply necessary in many instances to request the removal 

* *^"Ui8anoe in order tc lecure its prompt abatement, without an order irom the Board. 

'^^ch has been done in former years in the way of stnictural improvement, that I find 

'^^Oessary only in very rare and urgent cases to recommend any very expensive alter- 
ttiai^ in the tenement houses and their surroundings. With defective ventilation, which 
^^ t^^^ years has been perhaps the source of more misery and sickness than any other 
'I^Sl-e cause, the Inspector now has seldom to deal. I know of hardly a tenement house 
itt ^*fcy entire district where the bed-room and hall ventilation is not in strict compliance 
''^^K the letter, and in almost every instance with the spirit of the law. It is a rare ex- 
^*PMon-now to find a privy vault or water closet up(^ tenement property unconnected 
"^^^li the sewer, where there is a sewer in the street There are some streets, such as 

^*^t street and the larger portion of Water street, which are still unsewered, and where. 
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from their proximity to the river, a sewer would, in my opinion, be andeanble for reasons 
which I have given in a former report, such as tidal reflux. &c. In these cases all the 
privy vaults in entire blocks will fill with surfiace water, excrement and urine, ser^nl 
times a year, and emptying, cleansing, and disinfection have to be insisted upon as often 
as occasion may require. In the worst portions of the tenement house sections the efiorti 
of the Inspector seem often to l>e almost utterly in vain. I have entered separate oom- 
plaints, in repeated instances, against individual tenement houses in au entire sqoare, 
and after intervals of longer or shorter duration have seen filth removed and deanlineai 
apparently established in every case, where upon a second inspection, a few weeks later, I 
have found the houses and their surroundings relapsed into their original foul condition. 
It is a thing next to impossible to secure permanent cleanliness in houses occupied by t 
naturally and radically filthy class of tenants. The only resouri^e left to the Inspector is 
to exercise continual vigilance among these people, and to complain over and over again 
against the nuisance as often aK it is encountered. Local supeiintendenceon the part o£ 
agents and house-keepers is, after all, the only efiectual means of securing permanent re- 
form in the condition of these houses. 

Ventilation. — As remarked above, the ventilation of tenement houses throughout the 
entire district is now almost universal, leaving very little for the Inspector to suggest in 
the way of improvement. There is a class of houses, however, and this by no means a 
small one, where the ventilation of the sleeping rooms, although technically compljing 
with the law, is in reality almost nothing. I mean those tenements whose rear walb 
approach to within a few inches of the rear walls of adjacent houses in another street. 
and where the only means of ventilation are small windows communicating with the 
contracted space Ixjtween the two walls. Here the strict letter of the law is carried out, 
as the sleeping rooms, by this arrangement, do actually '* communicate directly with the 
external air " by windows, while practically the ventilation is little better than none at 
all. I see no remedy for such cases under the present reading of the tenement house laws. 

Crllanand B<uements.—T\\c few cellars ,in this district occupied as human habitations, 
are in a very fair sanitar}' comlition, having, as a general rule, good drainage and light, 
with through and through ventilation by means of doors and windows, ample excavated 
area in front and rear, and boarded floors resting upon l)eams or 'joists which raise them 
a nnml)er of inches above the ground. 

Aifttes ami Gar^Mtge. — During the winter season the worst streets in the district have 
Xnum almost totally neglected by the street cleaning contractor. Immense heaps of ashes 
jind garlMige have remained for weeks and months together untouched, frozen into com- 
pact centres of filth many feet in length and breadth by the snow and ice, waiting for the 
warmth and rains of spring to send them flowing along the streets and gutters in semi- 
liquid streams. Where street-cleaning has l)een nominally attempted, the work has 
lieen done so carelessly and at such rare intervals that very little lias been done beyond 
stirring up the foul masses and removing the loose superficial layer. I do not believe 
that under the. present system of contracting for street-cleaning we shall ever see the 
streets in anything approaching a cleanly condition. Street -cleaning is a work which 
propc-riy comes within the pn)vince of a Board of Health, and until that bo<iy shall be 
come invested with its control. I do not anticipate any better condition of afiairs than we 
have had heretofore. Much of the filth in our worst streets, to Ik? sure, depends uiion the 
habit of the tenants in throwing their ashes, slops, and garl»age directly into the streets 
and gutters : this habit being a consequence resulting from the scanty provision made by 
tenement house owners in the matter of garbage and ash recepticles. It seems tome that 
the most efiective plan yet pro;K)sed for the i»roj>er disposition of the refuse matter which 
so rapi<lly accumulates in tenement houses, i.^ that which compels each house to be fur- 
nished with separate and portable vessels, of suflicient size, line<l ^ith or composed of 
metal, in which garbage and a^hcs shall be deiKMited by the tenants. '1 1u*kc vessels may 
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be kept standing in the yard, hall- way, or on the street sidewalk, and should be emptied 
and their contentn removed before they become ofTenHivc. I have succeeded in very 
many instances in having such vessels supplied, and the result has invariably been a 
much cleaner condition of the adjacent streets and gutters. Where the garbage and ash 
boxes are of a proper character and are regularly used, the responsibility of the cleanly 
condition of the streets will naturally rest entirely with the contractor. The excuse hith- 
erto so often pleaded by that official that no matter how thoroughly his part of the work 
be performed, the carelessness and willfulness of the tenants will always keep the streets 
lUthy. will then have little or no foundation. As illustrative of the improved condition 
of streets resulting from the snppljing of such vessels to tenement houses, I refer to 
portions of East Broadway, and Henry. Madison, and Monroe streets, where the *' iron- 
dad ash can " is used somewhat extensively, and with very good effect Another very 
general cause of the filthy condition of streets is the wretched state of the old cobble-stone 
pavement which prevails extensively throughout the greater portion of the Seventh 
Ward. Hardly a block is in good repair. lM)ing filleti with large holes innnmerable, in 
which refuse matter of every kind accumulates. I have made a large number of separate 
complaints against particular streets in this respect, but thus far very little has been done 
in the way of repairing them. 

/Vines and Water-Qotds. — Ck)n tinned observation confirms me in the opinion which 
I have expressed at length in a former report, that the ordinary deep privy vault is more 
Roitablefor tenement houses and less liable to become offensive than the water-closet. In 
tbe first place the water-closet is almost Invariably situated within the house or in imme- 
diate proximity to it, and when through carelessness or otherwise it becomes out of repair, 
and fecal matter accumulates in the hopper, the stench ie overpowering, being confined 
in a small closet within the building. On the other hand the privy vault is, as a rule, 
situated at the further end of the yard, and the offeusive odors therefrom have to traverse 
a conmderable intervening space before reaching the interior of the house. Again, when 
tbe privy vault becomes full, if the fullness depends upon obstruction of the sewer-pipe, it 
ta a very simple thing to remove the obstruction and thus allow the offensive matter to 
flow into the sewer. If there be no sewer connection it is a comparatively easy thing to 
empty the vault by means of buckets and to cart the excrement away. But a water 
c^OKt, with its complicated arrangements for flushing and trappage, is a much more diffi* 
colt thing to keep in proper condition, and is much more liable to l)ecome offensive from 
^eoporary obstruction of the soil-pipe. By far the best variety of privy, in my opinion, 
is the '*8choo1-sink." This consists of a long, shallow, metallic trough, connected with 
^ Kwer at one extremity, the orifice of the sewer connection being provided with a 
moveable plug which may be introduced or removed as often as occasion may require. 
^ school-sinks there should be a constant flow of water for flushing purposes. The prac- 
^ working of these sinks is so simple that it is almost impossible to conceive of any 
it^iliaiioe attending them, except through the grossest carelessness on the part of the 
teoantB. 

^<Mm^.— A sewer has been constructed in Water street, between Jackson and 
^^^mel streets, since my last report, and nearly all the tenement houbcs in this block 
^^ since been connected therewith. This is, as far as I am aware, the only instance 
^'^ a sewer has been put in at any point in my district during the past year. 

f^and fF%arMi.— The condition of piers and wharves has been very fair all along 
^ water-front, many long-needed repairs having been made smce last spring The pier 
^ the foot of Oouvemeur street which has been used as a rendezvous for the boats of the 
^^^^ Oontracior, has been frequently complained of to me by citizens living in the 
^^^boihood as a g^vous nuisance ; but I have as frequently inspected it and found 
Bothhg offentiTe in its condition. 

u 
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Street Oart. —The only lineM of street-cars having their depot in my district are the 
" Courtlandt street " and *' Gi-and street cross-town " branches of the '* Dry Dock, Eut 
Broadway, and Battery Railroad." This depot is situated at the comer of Cherry and 
Corlears streets, and is invariably kept in admirable sanitary condition, no filth or Boorce 
of ofiensiveucss having ever been found in any portion. I have carefully examined all the 
cars on both these lines, and found them, without exception, in excellent condition in 
every respect, with perhaps the single exception of insufficient ventilation. Two men are 
constantly employed at the depot, whose duties are to attend to keeping the car<< in cleanly 
condition. I need not here refer to this matter at greater length, as I have recently sub- 
mitted a special report on the subject to the City Sanitar} Inspector. 

StableK.— The condition of stables has improved in a very decided degree during 
the past year. The thorough inspection of stables, under the speciBl order of the Board, 
more than a year ago. and the complaints made by the Inspector at that time, have had 
their resnlt^n supplying almost every stable in the district with a covered manure bi«x or 
vault, in which the manure is deposited daily for subsequent removal. The prindpal 
present source of nuisance in stables lies in the fact that the removal of the mannre is 
oftentimes delayed too long, accumulations taking place in the stable yiurds after the 
boxes or vaults are full. 

Lard' Rendering. — I have only two establishments where lard-rendering is conducted in 
any considerable quantity, one being in Division street, the other in Monroe street. In 
each of these placen the apparatus employed is perfectly steam-tight, and entirely devoid 
of nuisance, having been thoroughly inspected and approved by myself, and receiving the 
sanction of the Board of Health. Nothing but fresh fiat is rendered. Almost every butcher 
shop ui the district has a small covered kettle in the back room, in the yard, or in the 
cellar, in which a few pounds of fresh pork clippings are tried out once or twice a week. 
This is done, however, in such insignificant quantities and in such a carefnl manner as to 
be productive of no offensive odors. 

Contagiout Diseadet. — It is hardly necessary for me to refer at length to the management 
of contagious diseases in the tenement houses, as it has been so often alluded to by other 
inspectors as well as myself. The same unvarying vigilance has l^en observed in disin- 
fection and fumigation of infected houses as in fonuer years, and the same promptitude 
exercised in the removal of patients to hospital. I have as yet never had occasion to 
regret the removal of any patient; and in the very few instances where, from peculiar 
circumstances, isolation has 1>een practiced, it has only l)een advised after the most careful 
considenition of all the surroundings, nnd with extreme reluctance on the part of th«' 
Inspector. 8iuall-pox is emphatically h disease of the wintc*r months, weeks together 
passing by during warm weather without the occurrenci* of a single case. During the 
isolation of any patient,, then, he is confined in his room, with doors and windows care- 
fully closed to exclude the cold air. and tor days and even weeks the virulent poison of 
the disease is shut up in the house, contaminating it« atmosphere, and saturating th«! 
clothing, bedding and furniture of the apartments with contagion. Moreover, it is next 
to impossible, considering the Hcanty accommodations of the tenement house population, 
to secure anytliing approaching to i>ert'ect isolation The other members of the family 
and sympathizing friends ot the i»atient are constantly (X)m.ing to and going from the sick 
room, contracting the seeds of the disease in their own pereons, and disseminating them 
broadcast among their neighbors. Relapsing fever has apparently disappeared altogetbei 
from my distriv^. I have had but two cases since April last, and have not seen nor heard 
of a case during the past ten months. Varicella is frequently met with, some casec 
being so strong in their resemblance to small-pox as frequently to confuse me for a time 
in my diagnosis, and sometimes leading me to believe in the theory of the identity of the 
wo diseases. Scarlet fever and measles are about as frequent as usual, and are treated. 
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^bm ooDsidered neoesBary, after the thorough method prescrihed in the printed rolee of 
the Boaid of Health. Typhus and typhoid fever, not having occnrred in an epidemic 
form or in any uDngaal degree, have received very little attention from the Inspector. 

SUMliARY. 
uiHPacnom amd rbimspictions. 

T«Dement hoQM0 VSl i Vacant lota 8 

Sraghftar honaea 42 Sewera, draina, ceaapoola, &c 80 

DvelMngt. 118 Public baildinga 2 

8*^1«« 162 I Streeta. gutters, aidewalka. fcc 306 

PrtTtea and water-oloaeta (special) 699 Chuuoeys . 5 

Stowa, mannftctortea, kc 379 Streetcars 48 

Itt-iendertnghouaea 11 

CeUm and baaementa (apecial) 189 

Tutlt, oourfea, and areas 192 



Total 4807 



RKPOBTB FOUWA&DKD. 

T«D«m«nt boQsos 1128 Vacantluto 8 

i^lMghter houaea 1 Sewers, drains, cesspools. Ac 29 

I>w«lllngB , 28 [ PubUc buildings 

^*»Wei 116 Htreeta, gutters, sidewalks. &c 192 

I^vici and water-closeta (special). . . 488 Chimneya 6 

^rei, maaotactoriea, &c 12 streetcars 1 

'^(-rendering bousea 10 — 

^*«Ihn and baaementa (special) 88 Total 2207 

^*nig, courts, and areas Ill 

CONTAUIOUB DlSBASiCH VIBITBD. 

Small-pox 28.3 

Meaalea 6 

Rel^Ming fever 2 

Typbna fever 4 

Typboid fever 10 

Scarlet fever 3« 

Cerebro-apinal meningitis 11 

(Jbicken-poz 14 

Vaccinationa performed ASH 

All of which Ik reHpectfnlly Hubmitted, 

W. H. B. POST. .M. I).. //ea/7A Iivq^cior. 



^Kw York. Apnl 1, 1872 



I ENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTANT INSPECTOR. A. B. JUDSON, M. D. 
DlSTBiCT, Bouiuieil htf Oinal and Chatham sfreds; the Botcert/ and Hrmidioay. 

MoRfcAc .MoBKls, M.D., City SaniUiry Inspedor. 

•*^iK: I have the liouor to prenent the following report <»n the conditiori of the Tenth 
Strict for the pa«t year. 

Jhrainayeo/ '^the (b/led." — A large portion of thin ward is made land, formed by tilling 
'n the "Collect Pond " and the surrounding marsh. The old pond and its outlet to the 
^"wth River are gone from sight, but they have left ft mischievous legacy in the shape of 
damp baoemente. The pernicious items of this bequest are now distributing to the heirs 
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— ^to one, a moiety of rhenmatiign; to another, ooDBumptlon; to another, a dumb ague; 
and, to all, the poverty and sorrow which follow sickneeB and death. I with to suggest 
a new plan for draining this spot. Let a well be sunk in the right place and kept dry by 
steam or wftid. 

Baa condition of New Worth tlreel.—^ew Worth street is still the ** Slough of Despond'* 
of this District. The extension from Baxter street to Chatham Square is not yet finished. 
Instead of being an improvement, it has thus far made the Five Points more undean 
than before. These two blocks, adjoining Chatham Square and but a short dlstaDoe firoK 
Broadway, are occupied by huge mounds of earth and rubbish. They have never been 
graded, paved or sewered. They are vacant lots for the deposit of garbage and filth 
rather than a habitable street. The ground is partly covered with deep mud and broad 
pools of stagnant water. The desolate waste is relieved by a privy house which stands 
near the middle of the street, for the use of two large tenement houses, one on either side. 
Ditches have been dug to lead away slop water from the tenement houses, one ending in 
a stagnant pool and another emptying into the cellar of a new iron-front store. 

The speedy completion of this work would greatly improve the sanitary condition of 
this ill-famed quarter. It would *' kill the Points," as the people of the neighborhood 
say, by sending directly through its centre a stream of business and travel. It is said 
that public work at this point has been delayed by a disagreement among the owners, 
some desiring a high and others a low grade. A high grade should be taken — the higher 
the better. 



Dark Halh in Tenement /fouaor.— Section 15, of the Tenement House Act of May 14. 1867 
provides for the lighting and ventilation of the halls in new tenement houses in the fol- 
lowing words: "Tlie halls on each floor shall open directly to the external air with suit- 
able windows." Witli scarcely an exception, all the houses built since the passage of 
this law, have been built either in ignonmce of or contempt for this wise sanitary pro- 
vsion. 1 have seen two houses which comply with the law in this point, and present here- 
with the floor plans of these houses to show that new tenement houses may be planned in 
compliance with the law. 
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B— Bedroom. 
C—Croton Water. 
H— Hall. 



K— Kitchen. 

W— Window. 

Figures represent linear feet 



Filthy atreeU and Outtera. -The city bais Hulfered the past year, aH heretofore, from the 
o€glect of the authoritieH to keep the streetr and gutters clean. ''Street manure" ob- 
■tracts the gutters andsmean sidewalks and door-steps. In dry and windy weather it Ik 
pniverised and distributed everywhere, floiling our persons and clothing and defiling our 
▼ery breath and food. 

I have kept a diary in order to ascertain how many days in the past year the city has 
soffered from the above causes. The following are among the most striking entries in my 
daily record : 

Dtrember bihf 1871) — l>ry and windy; dust in whirls on Broadway. IJeeemfter iHth — 
D>unp ; streets muddy. Well paved streets are perfectly clean. (Flushed by a rain the* 
<lay before.) Decfmber loth— Dry, very windy; dust flying in clouds. Evening. Clothet* 
foil of duHt; face, ears and neck dusty; eyes inflamed; Conjunctivitis so severe as to pre- 
rent reading. December 18th — Dry, windy, du4ty: avenues dim; aerial prospective. 
Dvofher 24th — Windy; dust in clouds all day; nostrils and eyes full; Conjunctivitis 
efening. December 27th— Windy, dusty; a lady complaining of the way her clothes suf- 
fer from dust; dust in eyes; linen soiling quickly. /flWMary 18th, 1871— Very muddy; 
^ter street extremely filthy. Marth 1st— Crossings and shady streets muddy; dust fly- 
'*»g on Broadway. March 7th— Deep mud in streets. March 1 1th —Deep mud in 6th and 
'4th Wards. March I9tb— Very muddy; West street in a fearfiil state. M^ty 25th— Dry, 
^dy, dusty; Conjunctivitis; dust in air passages, hair and clothes. Jimeith, p. m.— 
High wind; heavy cloud of dust over the city one-half hour, followed by rain; evening, 
Conjunctivitis. ytm« 17th— Dry still; dust from teams. 8q)Umber ^ih - Thy , windy, 
cloodg of blinding dust; furniture and clothing dusty; Conjunctivitis, evening. Xw^em- 
^ Hth— Rainy; muddy. November 80th— Windy; clouds of dust. December 26th— Rainy ; 
^*Ty muddy. January 17th, 1872 — Dry. windy; clouds of dust. January 20th — Damp; 
rowidv. Jamuary 28d— Dry; clouds of dust. February 6th — Thawing; seas of mud. 

I^ng the past year I have failed to make record of 16 days. Of the remainder, 72 
^ys have been made disagreeable by the nuisance of mud, and 94 by the nuisance of 
dnst. The obvious remedy for this discreditable condition of the streets and gutters is 
the&vorite remedy of every good housekeeper — a more liberal use of the broom. 

^'"^tmatwn. — The following table includes all the cases of small-pox which I have in- 
"P^^ and reported ofiicially the -past year. It shows, 1st, the number of patients who 
'^ never been vaccinated. 2d, the number proved to have been vaccinated by good 
^^ne scars, and 8d, the number of cases in which information was not obtained. 
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Number of CasM. ATorage Age. 



UnTftcciiuttSd, from 3 weekB to 90 years i 24 3.8 

Vftociuftted, from 5 yean to 50 years 33 35.3 

Unknown, from 8 >i year«t to 48 years 34 21.0 



!■ 



t 



Total I 91 I 18.0 



Retfaccination.— The protective power of succetfistiil revaocination is illnstimted by 
analysis of the cases exhibiting vaocinc scars. These cases group themselves as follows 

Never revaccinated 32 

Unable to state whether revacdnated or not :: 

Revaocinated without success 3 

but unable to state whether with or without success 2 

BUcoessfDlly 20 years before 1 

15 •• 1 

6 •• 1 



It 



•i 



Total 8S 

Unlike the vaccine vesicle, the revaccine pustule leaves no scar. In the Last three 
cases no scar was found except vaccine scars of infancy, and the fact of suooesefal revae> 
cination and the time that had elapseii since Its performance, are given on the statements 
of the patients themselves. 

Vnriofa and Vaccinia.— lu the above 91 cases there were a number in which vaociiialiaB 
had been performed utuniccettsfui/t/ but a few days Itefore the patient was taken ill with the 
initial fever. 

No. 1. Age 10 days ; vaccinated by family physician 15 days before illness. 

No. 2. Age 10 weeks ; vaccinated by Health Inspector 9 days before illness. 

No. 8. Age months ; vaccinate by family physician about 10 days before illness. 

No. 4. Age 11 months ; vaccinated by family physician 9 days before illness. 

No. r>. Age 24 years ; revaccinatoii by family physician about 14 days before illness. 

No. 0. Age 80 years ; revaocination by family physician about 12 days before illneiH. 

No. 7. Age 82 years : revacdnated on l>oard an emlgnint steamer about 8 dayn before 
illness. 

Ik it iKissible thiU the vacciimtor whs in some way tiie innocent cause uf the disease In 
these cases f However this question may l)e viewed, it is evident that the tight again«l 
small-pox has been waged at close quarters, since, in a number of recognized cases, variola 
and vaccinia have contended for possession. 

In the at)ove 91 cases there were three in which the two eruptions were synchronous. 
No. 1. age 2 years: The variolous eruption appearetl on the (>th day of vaccination. On 
the 14th day of vaainntion the two eruptions were in the name stage of maturation. The 
<lisease was of mild type. 

No. 2, age 9 years: Illne(<s l)egaii on the od day of vaccination. 'Ilie var:ol<»Ub eruption 
ap])eared on the ttth. On the 11th day of vaccination there wiis a very good vaccine pus- 
tule, and the variolous erupti(m was in the same stai;e. Tne ptvtieut recovered. In these 
two cases it did not appear that either eruption hastened the pro;j:ress of the <»ther. 

No. 8, age 22 months: Tlie variolous eniption ap{>ear(*d on the 6th day of vaccination. 
<)n the 8th day there were two very good viuflne vesicles, and the variolous eruption itm- 
sisted of papules luul reil iMiints. IVath occurred on the lOtli day of the small-pox eru(»- 
tion. I am informe<l by Dr. L. I', d. Gouley, of the hospital, that " the vaccination did 
not modify the disease in any respect." It is notii-eable that in emrh of these three cases 
the variolous eruption ap|)eHred on the 6th day of vaccination. 
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ELEVENTH SANITAKY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

A88I8TANTIN8PECTOR, EDWARD FBANKEL. M. D. 

District Bocnds. — Rist Iloustm, Orand tmd Enex Mrtd*. and the Eat^ River. 

MoBKAU MORRU, M. D., City Sanitary huipedor. 

Sir : I have the lionor to present the following report concerning the Sanitary con- 
dition of the Eleventh Sanitary District, during the past year, dating from April Ist, 1871 : 

An important improvement is manifest in the gradual removal of old frame faooses 
and former private dwellings, to make way for the erection of proper buildings, in con- 
formity with the Tenement House Law. These are inhabited by the Iwtter clan of 
mechanics and labiirers, and their general condition is, with few exceptions, a good one ; 
cleanliness and the removal of all filth, ashes and garbage being supervised by a house- 
keeper or the presence of the lan<llord himself. Jlie insalubrity of some old tenement 
house localities, however, especially in Ridf^e, Pitt, and Willett streets, is enhanced by 
the habits and occupations of their inhabitants. Complaints against the owners of these 
for neglect of cleanliness appear useless, as they result only in by a temporary abatement 
of the nuisance, followed by violations as before. 

Bedroom and hall ventilation in most of tenement houses proper, is perfect, but in 
those of old construction and of former private dwellings, mechanical difficulties prevent 
their adoption. 1 would again urge the importance of enforcing ventilation in these 
houses, by the use of wired sashes to the windows, with meshes sufficientiy noall to 
prevent strong gusts of air from the halls ; as. in these localities where the tenants have 
become acclimated to the noxious odors, the ventilating windows are kept doMd oon- 
htantly. In some houses a large ventilating flue, extending from the cellar to the roof In 
the centre of the building, contributes materially to proper ventilation. 

rrivietf ^c— Complaints by citiiens against filthy privies and obstructed bewer-con- 
iiections, have not been very frequent. In some of the poorer localities the tenants are 
iii the habit of emptying ashes and garbage into the vault, thus causing obstmctian ; 
tliough the cause has also frequently been found in the street sewer itself, and not in the 
connecting drain. Where the tenants are of filthy habits and access is not barred to 
passers-by, the yards and privy seats are continually defiled in tiie most shameful manner. 
It is questionable whether the presence of a sewer connection to every privy vault con- 
tributes to the sanitar}' condition of the premises. . Where it does not exist, the owner has 
all filth removed at requisite intervals, whereas in case of sewer connection, the bottom of 
the vault is never emptied, the filth continues to ferment, and is constantly being stirred 
up by the rain, or by waste water from the yard hydrant. Wet and filthy cellars from 
damaged sewer-pipes are a common cause of complaint. 

Ashes and Garbage. — Violations of tiie section relating to the provision of proper 
receptacles for garbage and ashes have been few in number. Though no particular kind 
of receptacle is used, boxes, cans or barrels being made to serve the purpose, it would 
seem desirable that some particular receptacle be required. The garbage is removed quite 
regularly b^- the ash -man, but is frequenUy maliciously spilt into the gutters and streets, 
und then allowe^l to remain and decompose for an indefinite time, instead of being again 
taken up by the shovel 

Pftventents. — llie repavement of a portion of the district during the past year would 
have materially added to its sanitary appearance and improvements, had not such 
thorough neglect been shown in the cleansing of the streets, espedaUy during the past 
few months In fact, I may say that during my charge it has never been aooompllshed 
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thoiougbly. The streets in this portion of the city are obstracted by vebicleR, the 
temporary remora) of which, during: sweeping, is essential, in order to enable the removal 
of all filth. And even when swept in an Imperfect way, neglect has been shown in the 
Gaal carting away, the heaps of filth being again disseminated by passing vehicles 
throoghont the street, before their removal was accomplished— thus interfering with 
drainage by clogging the gutien, rendering (he crossings filthy and the air pestilential. 

CkOan, etc. — The occupation of cellars and basements which have not complied with 
every sanitary regulation, have been entirely prohibited. One hygienic necessity, how- 
ever, can never be attained in these low dwellings, viz : ventilation. They are usually in 
the basement of former private dwellings — kitchens and store-rooms now serving the 
purpose of dwellingg. Families of eight to fifteen members are often huddled together 
in one room of a night— the expired air contained in it being sufficient to contaminate the 
blood of on^ human being, not to speak of such a number. Higher locations in tenement 
houses can be obtained for an equivalent amount of money, and hence the occupation of 
cellan should be entirely prohibited. They are looked upon by the lower classes as 
deniable acquisitions, as they ftirnish convenient resorts for night lodgers. 

Stna 8ewenge.—l would strongly recommend the necessity of establishing sewerage 
in the following still unsewered streets: Mangin, Goerck and Tompkins streets, whidi 
are reclaimed land. The waste water and filth from the gutters is discharged by misera- 
bly constructed drains at the foot of Houston, Stanton, Rivington and Broome streets, 
Into the river; they often become obstructed, and unless washed away by a copious fiUl 
of rain, the filth in the gutters accumulates for weeks, adding, together with the filthy 
haUts of the inhabitants, to the insalubrity of the neighborhood. The establishment of sew- 
ers in the foUowing streets is also desirable: Attorney street, between Grand and Broome; 
•ikd between Stanton and Houston streets; Pitt street, between Broome and Delancey 
ttneto; Sheriff street, between Broome and Grand streets; Cannon street, between Grand 
•nd Delancey streets. " 

8taUa. — These constantly furnish causes for complaint. The covers of the manure 

^Koes are often maliciously removed, and the owners refuse to keep them covered. 

^thy yards are the rule, by sewer-drainage becoming obstructed, and the liquid filth 

^wing into the yard. The remedying of these nuisanoes is accompanied with great dif- 

^'^'Qlty, as many of the owners reside out of the city and cannot be reached by the orders 

<^ the Board. 

Smoke NwManea. — Among other nuisances that have given cause for complaint may be 
D^«titi<Hied those of smoke issuing from factories, poultry-yards, sausage and fat-rending 
^^t^blishments. To a great extent these have been abated. 

Ana//- Pox. —The Board has encountered many obstacles in the suppression of the epi- 
^^mic of small-pox; first, in the concealment of the patient without medical attendance; 
^^oond, in the criminal neglect of the attending physician to report the case; third, in a 
^^perstitlous dread of vaccination indulged in by many people. A thorough ** house to 
^OQse" search instituted by the inspectors has revealed a number of unreported cases 
which were immediately transferred to hospital. Cases in which isolation is practicable, 
%re few in number. If allowed to lemain, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
the friends, notwithstanding all directions, incline to the idea' that there is no real dan- 
(er, and will hold and allow intercourse with the patient. The (lassage Qf a law, permit- 
ting tbe Board to inciist on compulsory vaccination would be beneficial. In the minds of 
the majority of our foreign population the idea prevails, that one primary vaccination in 
dilldhood, is a preventive throughout life. The idea, as held by many, that inoculation 
froin the " oatoral pock *' as practiced many years ago on some of the older foreigners, 
Vi 
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will alHO insure immunity firom an attack of 8mall-|H>x, is also dii^nored by the erideooe of 
writers, who state in the majority of cases, the inoculation was pmctioed by incompetent 
persons and not by virus from the sm:ill-poz vesicle or pustule, but from the nuUot of 
the sore under the scab after the 14th or 16th day, which in many oases wm followed by 
nu eruption whatever. This accounts for the occurrence of smali-poz in persons who had 
refused vaocluation, stating that they had been * inoculated" in childhood. 

Oarebro-Spiruil Jfenifi^M.— Several cases of disease taking the form of CerebiG-Spinal 
Meningitis have lately occurred in apparently healthy portions of the district; the prem- 
ises were provided with good drainage and no cause has as yet been ascertained. They 
do not seem to be of a contagious nature, but appear to be of malarial origin. 

SUMMARY. 

The following is a summary of the labor performed by me since April Ist, 1871, fan fan- 
spection and rc-inspcction. 



Tenement housefl 2441 

Private dwelling* 101 

Privies 119 

Yardu 3 

Factories and work-abopa 2U 

Fat-rendeiing eittabliiibmenta 9 

Premif ea occnp:ed by Htables 396 

Gnttoniand lildcwalka 40 

Hmoke nnisanceB 12 . Cases of contagions disease... 

Pooltry-yarda h { 

Rag-bonaea 'J Total 

Vacant loU 5 I 



Sausage manufactories U 

Oraln elevators S 

Cellara and basements SB 

8ewer-cnlveris S 

Lumber yards and saw mills 16 

Galvanizing establiahment 1 

Iron foundries i 

Cars ti 



NUMBER AND (;L.\SSIFICATI0M OF COMPLAlliTB AUAIK8T 

Tenement bouses y03 AUeys S 

l>rivate dwellingH .• 12 ! Streets I 

Factories .S Gutters 19 

Fut rendering cstablisbmcuts '2 \ Sewer-culvett 1 

Gal>'aniziug cstablisbments 'j Pavements If 

Stables G*J Dining saloona and public buildings T 

Privies 26 Kag house 1 

Sausage mauufiictoru sand smokc-bouHCS... 2 Poultry yards S 

Haw ni ills 3 Gut-cleaning establishment 1 

Cellars and basements 3H Grain elevator 1 

Yards 33 ' . 

Uydranu 2 Total 611 



Number ofhouBCs visited for vaccination SOS 

I'riniary vaccinations 16 

Ku-vaccinations 366 

CASES OF OONTAdlOUS DISEASE. 

Variola and varioloid 180 

Varicella 18 

Scarlatina 61 

Ucaslf s 8 

T}'pboid Fever 12 

Relapsing Fever 8 

Cerebro-Spinal Meuingitls 1 

Total 223 

llesiHfCtfully submitted, 

EDWARD FBANKEL, M. D., AtnaUmt l/uptUor, 
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TWELFTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

ASSISTAlfT 1N8PECT0B, WM. E. HALL. M. D. 
DufRXOr, BwmM bjf Canal and Ead Houston streets ; Bowery and Broadway. 

MoBXAO Morris, M. D., Gty Sanitary Inspector, 

Sir : I have the honor (o suhmit the followini;^ annual report : This is essentially a 
tenement honse district. Its western boundary is principally occupied by stores ; it<: 
eastern boundary by stores upon the Around floor, the upper portions of most of the 
buildings being used for purposes of dwelling, some by single families, Komc boaniing 
homes, but the majority by two or more families. The southern l)oundary is chielly 
composed of stores, as also the lower i)ortion of Centre street. Stores prevail to a limite<l 
number upon Grand and Broome streets, most of which, except those between Broadway 
and Crosby street, are occupied in the upper stories by two or more families. The balance 
of the district is almost entirely composed of tenement houses. 

Ihument houtet.— With few exceptions! have devoted my time to improving the con- 
dition of the tenement houses under my care, and I congratulate myself upon the fact 
that in many instances I notice a markedly improved sanitary condition; but I find, after 
ttx months given to their care, that nothing but the most diligent watching will prevent 
Rumy of these buildings relapsing into their former filthy condition. When owners or 
•gents, as the case may be, are aware of this surveillance, they take better care of their 
pKinifles than they otherwise would do. 

The worst tenement houses in my district are situated in Crosby, Baxter, Mulberry and 
the lower halres of Hott and Elizabeth streets. The houses in Centre Market Place are in a 
<lepIoiable condition also. The tenement houses occupied by negroes and Italians in 
^by street, ha^e, perhaps, needed as careful sui>ervision as any others I have, and 
•Itboogb in some cases I hsre made frequeu^- complaints as^inst the same premises, but 
little improvement, until lately, has been apparent. 

To permanently better the condition of tenement houses, it does not, in my experience, 
■office to make a complaint and have the existing nuisance remedied, as the cause still 
exists faithe filthy habits of the tenement house occupants themselves. To recommend a 
'^^dy for this condition, would lead into a lengthy and uselcBs discussion of the tene- 
ment house system ; a system I believe to be wrong, the righting of which involves the 
lolving of one of the most important social protlcms of the day. I can imagine no better 
^"^hod for fostering moral, social anf> intellectual degradation than our present herding 

looQsider the landlords, agents, or whoms^ver the parties maybe, ha\'ing immediate 
charge of the premises, largely responsible for the bad sanitary condition thereof; a little 
^^^iipon their part, and tenants would soon be brought to understand the necessity of 
^^'^liness of person and surroundings. There are many tenement houses in my district 
^l^Wfa exemplify this fact. 

If it were in our power, not only to compel removal of nuisances, but also prevent their 
'^^^ocorrenoe, the usefulness of our labor would be vastly enhanced. I allude, of course, in 
^7 >bove remarks more particularly to cleanliness than other sanitary conditions. When 
^'I'ildings are in a bad sanitary condition from defective construction, radical measures 
^ removing the same are under our control. 

Aihet and Oarhagt.—One great source of annoyance in tenement houkc districts, is the 
'enoval of ashes and £:arhage, which daily accumulate in such large quantities. In the 
^'etter class of houses, these are retained in the several rooms until the ash-man comes 
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Aroond, and tlien brongfat out to the adi-cwt ; the aib-iiiaii'f Tirils, dming the pM* rix 
oMfiths, hare been few and fivbtrtven, and thai material accmniilatetin racfa quantities 
diat the tcnantB are obliged to remore it from their rooms ; there if only one other plaoe 
lor it, and into the street it goes. In some places upon Mott, Bfnlbcrrsr, Baiter and 
Elimbeth streets, the ashes and garbage heaps are sereral feet tliidc. awaiting the wann 
weatlierof spring to scatter patiid odon and disseminate disease. I liaTe had a«h and 
garbage boxes prorided for a nnmber of booses, and bare ezperienofd great diificiilty in 
getting the order complied with ; eren were cans profided. as required by the Board of 
Health, they would, in aome instances, remain weeks nnemptied, so that one can for 
each tenant would scarcely snflbr?. These people are instrocied by nothing better tliaii 
example, and the condition of our streets sets a tctt poor one. 

Below is a tabolated statemet^t of m^trtitmt, revupeetkmt. tomfimHtt f a rwa nki and 
eoml/^iom diteema visited, since entering npon my duties. 



SUMMART. 



Ttticmait hoosM 1089 . SUbks M 

Privies SOS Xarketa • 11 

DwsUinfs 913 Hotels S 

Bkotm 310 j TaeaDtlote I 

PriTSte dweOIngi 87 ' DIflttUeilM t 

FSAories 61 I Sohoolfl I 

Bosfding kooMt. 47 I 

ToUI MM 



BKucsracnom. 



Teaemaat bonset 70 

PrlTiM ao 



Bowding hooMS S 

Hotela 1 



l>weIlingB 10 Tacant lots 1 

SlorM 7 I 

Total m 



OOMPLAIKTS. 



Tenament houaea 41 

PrlTiea 10 

Dwellinga 10 

Storea 2 



Boardmg bousea S 

Vacantlotv 1 

Ho^ 1 



Total 71 



CONTAOIOUS DI8EASI8 nSPICTED. 



Hmall Pox 61 Scarlatina. 

Tn>bold FeTer 3 Meaalea . . . 

Typhua Ferer 1 

Total. 



I am, Tery re:ipocifully, your obedient servant, 

WM £. HALL, AuistatU UeaUh In^tdor, 
Nbw Yobk, April 1. 1872. 
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THIRTEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECTOR, FB. HEUEL M. D. 
District, Bounded by HwtUm and East Fourteenth streets; Avenue A, and East River. 

m 

MoBiAU HOBRis, M. D., City Sanitary St^perintendent. 

8iB : 1 have the honor, herewith, to transmit my report concerning the sanitary con- 
dition of the District under my care for tlie year ending March Slst. 1872. 

In a report of thiu kind originality can hardly be ex{>ected : day after day, and montli 
AAer month the same round of inspections and complaints occupy the time of the Inspec- 
tor, and hiB annual report can l>e but little more than a summing up of these, together 
m'tb suggestions for the reform or abolition of certain evils, which the daily round of his 
tfaties shows him to be. In a great measure, the causes of the unhealthy conditions prevail- 
ing among the population of large cities. 

In the performance of his duties the Inspector must needs oliscrvc the greatest vigi- 
laaoe, and must not relax his supervision even for a moment, if he does not want a relapse 
to the old state of afiiedrB. 

Though there exists now a far better disposition toward the Board of Health than 
formerly, yet in some instances the Inspector meets with rudeness, if not subjected to 
actual insult, from the very class of people whom the Board most benefits. 

T(tpography of D'uirid.—Thi^ District is composed partly of ** made *' ground. It was 

formerly, at least the eastern portion, the site of marshes bordering upon the East River, 

wbldi were drained in a measure, by numerous small water courses, which followed the 

geneml dope of the land, toward the river, but which have been cut oflf by the modem 

Vmprovements. Thus they can no longer aid in draining this portion of the city. The 

tveiage elevation of this District above low water mark, it must also be remembered, is 

^rom 11 to 18 feet at the highest or western, and only from 7 to 9 at the eastern or river 

Ak portion. From the above, we can readily understand why quite a large portion of 

^ district is comparatively unhealthy. Its soil composed of refuse niaterial, the want of 

athoroogh system of drainage, dependent upon the conformation of the land — :ind as a 

'C'Qlt, oellars damp, if not often partially filled with water, the presence of a large tenement 

Popalttion, a g^reat portion being of the poorest class, all render it an abode fit for fevers 

and contagions diseases. 

^^f^datkm, — ^The population of this District is composed chiefly, i. e., four-fifths, of Ger- 
nttni, the remaining fifth being Irish— many of these pursue their daily calling within 
^^ dwellings — thus vitiating the air and rendering them less inhabitable. 

^Vnanen/ Bouses, — The houses in this District are almost entirely of the class tenement, 
P'^^^ residences being the exception, and even many of the so-called private residences 
)^ escape being classed as tenements as they are inhabited by three families, llie 
t^^fS9\ diaracter of these tenement houses i^ good. A great improvement in the condi- 
^ of the tenants could be made if the houses were so constructed as to allow of a ccr- 
^ degree of priTacy, so that each fiEimily could be responsible for the condition of their 
MiMmeQts and entrances. 

Id this connection the Inspector would call attention to the good results arising from 
tbe appointment of a housekeeper, who shall reside in and have charge of each tenement 
booie. Where *' everybody" is supposed to care for the general arrangement, clean- 
^^n<iB, repairs, etc., of the house, it but too often follows that nobody makes it his busi- 
^^ and thus all the dwellers suffer. 
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Stnels and Pavemenit.^Thls District is one of the worst pared in the dif . Hm paTing 
of cobhle stone, intrinsically bad, has been so ne<;]ected that in most of the sireeti there 
are deep holes in which filth and water accomulates, and in warm weather breed fool 
odors, if not pestilence. When we add to this, that the streets are seldom if everdeanad 
and I donbt if they ever have been in as Slthy a state as at present, weca^ readilj under. 
stand what effect this condition of affairs must have upon the general pnbllc healtli. 
Until the present system of cleaning (?) the streets by contract is abolished, and the work 
placed under the direction and supervision of the Board of Health, I see no prospect of a 
change for the better. 

SetcerSf Water, dc. — ^This portion of the city is po little elevated above low water mark 
that at high tide the sewers are filled by the incoming water. During severe ftorma not 
only the cellars, but the yards and streets arc flooded. This leads to contamination of 
the ground with the contents of privies and foul and damp cellars, and to miasmata. 
There is in this, as well as in other tenement districts, a deficient supply of water. In 
this connection I would strongly urge that all tenement houses be provided with baths — 
say one to every three or four families at least - in order that penwnal deanlineas may he 
observed. In the case of tenants tired out by the labors of the day, in many OMes Ig- 
norant of the evils induced by filth, and led by the desire to enjoy the few honrs whidi 
the interval between their daily tasks allows them, in complete rest, this inadequate sap- 
ply of water has a strong tendency to render them careless of their persons, where atten- 
tion to it is only secured at the expense of personal labor, and this I believe to be one of 
the chief causes of the filthy condition of their houses. 

Privien, etc. — The great want In this direction is some form of vault not likely to get 
out of onler and easily cleaned. Water-closets will not answer on acooun^of the caro 
necessary to keep them in order, and privies are objc'ctionable since they cannot be kept 
clean. The '^ KhooL-sink" — a narrow metal box, one extremity having a ping, whIdi, 
when opened, allows its contents to flow into the sewer, and the other so arranged as to 
admit water for flushing— seems to me the best form of sink we at present possess. It 
will answer every condition, provided that it be made the duty of some one person to see 
that it is flushed properly every day or two. 

Athes^ Garbage, ;/c.— The irregularity with which the refuee from tenement houses is 
collected — or, rather, the way in which the ashes, etc., are allowed to remain in and about 
the houses— is one of the chief causes of our dirty streets. Tenants, as a genera] rale, 
have some receptacle for snch rcfu e, and many of the houses are provided with boxes or 
barrels to receive such material Tlie persons to whom the duty of collecting the garbage, 
etc., is entrusted, do not call with any regularity, sometimes not being seen in a street for 
three or four days, or even in a week. As a result the rcccptades become filled to over- 
flowing, and the streets present the appearance now seen, piled with heaps of garbage two 
cT three feet high, which, under a spring sun, poison the atmosphere, The remedies for 
this evil are two : 1st, proper wooden, or better, metallic boxes for garbage, etc.; 2d, and 
most important, a thorough and regular system of removal, the barrel or receptacle being 
placed, not on the sidewalk, but in the area, and being returned there by the collector. 

Banementi and Odlars. — The baKement>} and cellars are, as a rule, in this district, not in- 
habited. 

Ooniagiotu />iMasfff.— During the past year there were 284 cases of small-pox, 20 cases of 
typhoid, 34 cases of scarlatina, and 1 case of cholera sporadica, inspected by me. A nam- 
her of these, however, were in other districts. 

Vacdnationi, — In 202 houses there were performed 199 primaries and 966 revscdn*- 
tions. Total, 1.164. 
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Tbe majority of the population in this district is German. In Germany the custom is 
to be Taodnated about the month of May. They, therefore, object to be vaccinated or re- 
Taocioated at any other than such u time, and therefore we find small-pox prevalent 
among our German population. There also exists among them a deep-seated aversion to 
public hospitals, from a mistaken idea that the patients there do not receive snch care 
and attention as they would at home, and they therefore strive to conceal such cases in 
order to avoid removal to the hospital. In this connection I would strongly advise 
that vaccination be made compulsory, and that thus the (rifling inconveniences of a sore 
arm be labstiUited for the fearful scourge of small-pox, with its attendant train of evils. 

SUMMARY. 

Tbe following is a statement of the inspections and reinspecticns made by me during 
the last year : 



Tenemaat houses. 3306 

PrivstedweUlogt. 304 



OttMrdweUlngs 

CaOan M)d bMements 

PabUcbaUdlnga 

Stores sad warelioaMs 

HldA-eming esUbUshments. 
Ttctories and worksbopB. . . 



Ikt-ffcnderlng esUbliahments. 
PtbUe places 



fiO 
318 

10 

M 
1 

•JM 
1 
6 
2 



Markets siid market placea 8 

^tables 510 

Smoke houses 1 

Hospitals a 

Other buildings 18 

Sidewalks 3 

Privies 294 

Bailroadcars 46 

Streets 141 

Hydrants 6 



Tlie following complaints have been forwarded to the Board : 



Tenement honaea 1046 

PitTCts dwelUngs 45 



ttnsls 

PabUebnildinga. 

(Nhar dwelllnga 

OaOan and haaemenia 

At-naderlng establishments. 
Stefs and wardbooaea 



51 
2 
9 

38 
1 
1 



Hospital 

Violation of Code (sec. 122) , 

Hydrants 

Factories and workshox^s. . 

Sidewalks 

Privies 

SUbles 



1 
6 
5 
1 
1 
116 
31 



Respectfully dubmitted, 

FRANZ E. M. HEUEL, M. D., Health Inspector. 



FOURTEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



IMSPECTOK, H. De W. JOY, M. D. 

*^"»«lor, Bounded hy Fourteenth, Grand aud Essex streets; Avenue A and First avenue, Buwery and 
^foadieay. 

*^«Uc Morris, M. D., O/y Sanitary Inspector. 

8a: I have the honor to present the following report of inspectorial labor, in ihe Dis- 
^^ oompiiring portions of the 10th, 15th and 17th Wards, for a period of one year, viz: 
^ April Ist, 1871, to April 1st, 1872. 

7*0101101/ J9bci«o.— This doss of dwellings extends from 2d avenue and 14lh street east to 
•▼enoe A, and south to Grand street. With the ext-cption of 11th, 12th and l»th streets, 
^••^•ten Irt and avenue A, the population is German. It is safe to state that one-third of 
^ po|NiUtlon change their habitations during the year and a new set present themselves. 
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The larger and better class of teDemeiits are below 10th street. Ifaoy of these are 
cai>aciou8, well ventUuted and drained. 

In 11th street, fiom 2d avenue to avenue A, 12th and 13th streets, from Ist to aYcnue 
A. tlie buildings are old, Itadly ventilated and drained, and ill adapted for the nambm 
they contain. There is a row of (front and rear) tenements extending fnmk 812 to 930 
Mott street which should be torn down. There is only eight feet space between the front 
and rear buildings. This space, which is called a yard, is damp and neoesaarily filthy. 
No sun was ever known to shine upon the rear houses. 

Owners, agents and lessees have at last appreciated the benefits arising from keeping 
their houses clean. It is the exception for an inspector to complain of on-whltewaahed 
walls and ceilings or of dirty hallw, so regularly and thoroughly is the deaniing per- 
formed. 



Strwts and Guttern.^hA long as there are no more efficient methods of removing 
and garbage, so long will the streets remain filthy. 

Every house may have the most approved receptacles, but the conveyance for TemoT- 
ing and emptying them must come at reg^ilar and stated intervals, else they overflow 
and fill the gutters and streets. In those portions of the city occupied by the better 
class, two men should accompany each cart, one to precede and give warning of their ap- 
proach ; the other to receive, empty and return the receptacle into the area of the 
dwelling. 

The immense superiority of the Belgian over the cobble stone pavement, may be 
observed in the present condition of Forsyth and Ludlow streets, as compared to their 
condition one year iigo. First avenue, 3d, -Ith, 5th, 6th, 7th and 11th streets, are sadly in 
need of the same improvement. Two-thirds of the complaints about sunken gutters, 
have been made in streets where there are cobble stone pavements. 



Privies and Wafer Gosetf. — The majority of the tenement houses have privies, with i 
connections. Many of the privies have only one sewer pipe connection, for two and 
three houses. This is the frequent cause of sewer pipe obstructions. Every tenement 
house hereafter erected, should be required to have separate and independent sewer con- 
nection. 

In some tenement houses water closets are found, but so tar, have proved fiiilnres. 
The tenants will throw their ashes and garbage into them, thus obstructing the waste 
pipe and preventing the flow of the excrementitious matter into the street sewer. 

Lard Rendering.— There are seven large pr>rk-i)acking and lard-rendering establishments 
in thi4 District. I'wo only have been complained of by the citisens in the immediate 
neighborhood. One was ordered to discontinue the lard rendering procew; the other one 
the '* Board " decided with propriety, to be in a condition noway detrimental to the pub- 
lic health. 

QmVigious Dixeaten. — The cases of typhoid and scarlet fever have been small in num- 
lK;r, OS compared to those of small-pox; and scarlet and typhoid fever have diminished in 
number as small-pox increased. The following number of cases of scarlet fever and 
typhoid fever have l>een visited by me during the year ending April 1st, 1872 : 

ScarMfeviT 48 

Typhoid ft'vcr 19 

Sfntiti-roiz.— Ati will be K(.>en by the following table, the largest number of cases oo- 
curreil in this DiKtrict during the month of June; and, from that time till November, the 
numlwrs decrtra«c<l very markedly. 

lliis was owing to the very thorough vaccination of the population. The disease hss 
shown itself only among thos<; who were not protected by vaccination. 
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Retmwiilqf PaUeiiU. — ^The difficulty of and the oppOBitioo of friendB to, the removal of 
patieutfi to the hospital, ii> being iesaened daily. The majority of the cases have occurred 
m 11th street from avenue A to 2d avenue, 2d, 8d, 4tb and 5th streets. In every one of 
these localities the contagion was spread either by careless isolation, or entire conceal- 
ment of the case, llie following table will show the number of cases of small-pox visited 
each month in the District: 



1872. Jail 36 

" Feb 18 

" March 30 

Total M4 



1871. April 31 

** May 32 

Jane 49 

July 18 

Aug 23 

Sept 2 

Oct 3 

Nov 11 

Dec 32 

' Total number caaea small-pox 284 

Bcarlet aud typhoid 67 

Total number caaea contagions diseane 361 

Number of Taodnationa and re-vaccinations 87 

'llie following list shows the amount of work performed, dating from April 1st, 1871, 
to April 1st, 1872: 

SUMMARY. 

INBPICnONS AXD REINSPECTIO.NS. 

Tenement houses 2()H9 

Private dwelling.* 146 

Priviesaud water closets 603 

Stables 23 

Lard rendering establishments 7 

Cellars and basements 136 

Factories....; 16 

Stores and fialoons 44 

Total number iuMpectiona and roinspccUont 2963 

KcspectfuUy submitted, 

H. D. JOY, M. D.. HeiiUh Inspector. 



FlI^TEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECTOR, PHILII> O'HANLON, M. D. 

DuTEiCT, Bounded hy Euut Fourteenthf EcOt Twenty-sixth streets ; Sixth avenue and East Rtver. 

KoRiAU MoBBis, M. D., City Sanititry Inspector. 

HiK : I have the honor to submit the following annual report of the duties performed 
by me: 

Ibe Sanitary condition of my district is not as good as for the corresponding time last 
7^, for the reason that the streets have not been cleaned in the past live months, and 
^^^i^ an air of general slovenliness is imparted to the tenement house portion of the 
diitrict 

13 
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Defective 8uil |>i|KM uru very general, mid require a tborougfa overhauling. Very- 
few hou>sc8 are free fruui the cKaipe of noxiimn vaporv from the street sewens, owing to tbc 
imjierfect joiuUt in the noil pi|)es, aud the carv^leiw manner in which house drains havi- 
l>eeii constructed. A decided iinprovciiK'iit, in addition to pro])er pipes and draioH, wonld 
be the cairying of the soil pi[)08 to the roofe of the houses, so as to allow the sewer 
stench and gases to esca{)c into tiie cxtirnal air, at an altitude where they could \h? 
comparatively inntxiiiouK. 'Jliere are several bloclis of houses where there Is no iHirtt sewer 
connection ; but where one dniin in the rciir of these blocks, which empties into the street 
Hewer, lit common to at least eight or iiinu htmsos. Wlien any portion of this drain 
liecomi-s obstructed, the whole block suffers, and therefore, I have recommended direct 
newer con II ix:t ion wherever it Ls pnicticable. There are some instances, of c«>unie, where 
heretofore there was no street 8ewer in front of the houses, and wheie the mode com- 
plained of was the only one which the psirtics could have recourse to. 

lliere in greiit nei.'d U)T k^kkI paving in many of the streets of my district. I have 
been complaining of this for nearly two years, but nnthm^ has been done to remedy the 
triiuV>le. H is idle to exiicct clean gutters or the absence of stagnant water, whilst thi^ 
streets are allowed to remain in their present condition. 

I do not know of any nuisance so K^neral, and so much complained of, as thatcf 
heaping oyster shells on the sidewalks iii front of oyster saliM>ns, of which there are ahoal 
one hundred In my district. Hiat section of the Sanitary Code which appears to be 
int<nid(^ to control this nuisance, is quite ineffectual, and some other action ma^t be 
taken by the Health De|>artment, before the persons causing this nuisance can be properly 
dealt with. ' 

A great source of annoyance to citizens, an<1 consequently a cause of rc|>eated com- 
plaint, is the utier disrep^ard of the law regulating the hours at which stable mannrv 
should be removed, and the pnictice of removing is kept up during the entire day. 

There is no house in my district where the owner has not complied with the require- 
ments of the tenement house law, with reganl to ventilation, etc., but there must always 
In) cause of comphiint as to cleanliness, so long as there is no refpotuiUe housekeeper 
employed on the preiiiises. 

1 respectfully suggest that the binall number of cases of small pox occurring in the 
district, alMtut half of which is a {lopulous tenement house neighborhood, is due mainly 
to the fact that I have never allowed] a ciu»e to remain in a tenement house ; deeming 
'* istilation" thereui to be eminently impracticable. 

SCMMAKY. 
The follow'Ug is a r^.'sume of the duties [)erfornic<l : 

INSl>»moNS AND REINSPKCIIONS. 



TtillollUJUt hoiUIUll IKIKI 

(l(oiiiHpiH:tionH 447 

iVllHrH luid iMUiciuriiU 2(M 

FiM'turivM aiid workHboi>H 30 

M«rkt«t« 1 



StablcH 95 

• Private dwolliiiR- 147 

Oth»>r dwolliii^rH M 

Vacsiut lut8 47 

GutUTS 136 



RIU>ORTS AND C\>MPLALNTS Ft>BWAaD£D. 

'IViu-uiout houtfi'K 583 8tabK'« 13 

PrlvaUMlwelliiiKrt 31 Smoke nuitam-cB 16 

t\)NTAlilOl'M DIStLUIkS VISITKD AND DISPOSED OF. 

BiuAUpiix aos 8c»rletfcver 31 

Typhoid fovcr 3 

ViixluatiMua— Primary, 40. »«?cx>udary. 168. 

KesiK-ctfully subiiiitto I, 

I'HILIP OHANIiON, M 1> , //rr////« /n»«tfor. 
Nbw \<»rk, Apni 1st, IS7J ' 
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SIXTEKNTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

INSPECTOR CHABLES F. liOnERTS. M. D. 
DDiTBier, Bounded by Twenty sixth and Fortieth Sireets ; Sixth Avenue and Ead River. 

tfoftEAU Morris, M. D., City SaniUtry Inspector, 

Sir : I have the honor to prcflcnt the following report of my olTicial lal>or8 in the 
R^ealth Department during the year just closed. 

The general facts with regard tr) drainage, sewerage, &c., have heen so fully dilated 
apon in previous rei)ortA that it is not necessary here to repeat them. 

Tkanement Ihuxe. — ^The most noticeable change, from a sanitary stand-point, which has 
oociixred in this district during the last twelve months, is the construction, in the 
aorilieastem portion of the district, of a largo numl)er of second-class tenement houses which 
hm've been mn up with remarkable rapidity ; and have entirely converted this portion of 
the district from one occupied by stables, vacant lots, and a few tenement houses, to exactly 
the reverse. 

These improvements have had the effect of changing the district, or rather the eastern 
portion of it, more to that of a tenement house district than formerly ; but as a rule the 
tenements of the entire district are in very good sanitary condition and a complaint re- 
quiring a structural change for the improvement of the ventilation is now rarely called 
for. 

I would again call attention to the lack of ''housi!keei)ers," or ** local superintend- 

cnt«" in this class of houses. 'ITiis, to my mind, is more conducive to the cleanly ccmdi- 

tion of these dwellings than any means which can be employed ; and, in my experience, 

*A improved sanitary condition is markedly noticeable in those houses where such a 

person is engaged. 

Skted Pavemtnts. — With but few exceptions (the most noticeable of which is First 
ATennc between 2^>th and 35th streets), the street piivingof the diiitrict is in good sanitar}' 
[ condition ; but the lack of thorough cleaning by the street cleaning amtractor, shows 

^prejudical effects here as well as in the other i)ortion8 of the city. 

SUMMARY. 

The following is a tabular statement of the inspections and reinspections perfonne<i 
by me during the year ending March 31st, 1872 : 

Tteement honsofi 20ri<> i PrivioA W- 

Wntedwellings 28) ! Sewore 2'J 

6ft 

8tr(M't8 and Kuttorp X\ 

Vat'.'Mit lots :i'j 

Stc-aniHliips 1 



Other dwelUuRB 58 ' Siacwalks 

"■ctorioB tnd workshops Wl 

*0W8tndw«rphr)U8O8 3:j 

J*«»bllc buUdlngfi 2 

flW>Ui 047 

^^•Dttt and bMcmciits 7 

^•rt« and troM 4 



X. « "Uvl •••■• ••• ■••■•••••••••• ^v* I "f 



CAnES <»F <X>NTAniOITS DTSRASRS VIPITF.D. 

*"*^pox 2r.i MoaBloB I 

Ckttenpox 22 

•■*tfcver H Total 2W> 
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Th« compUkints forwarded to the EtcMLrd for orders were u fbllowB : 



TnMment hnoMfl...: 'Jtf 

Piinie dwdUD^ 42 

Odier dweOisgi 13 Boot lemdam. S 

PttiOe haSUOnifB 2 Vaont loto ID 

Factorlefl and workabopa U SidewaXka CI 

Slorefl aad wehooan 1 Streets and gvten IB 

fltablM 79 

CeDan and baaementi SO Total. 

PriTiea 107 

All of which K rtrfcpectfdlly sabmitted, 

CHAS. F. ROBERTS, M. D., Benlth Tn^ptrtar. 



New York, April Int. 1872. 



se\t:nteenth sanitaky lsspection district. 

AS8LST-0»T INSPECTOR. HENBT T. STBONO, If. D. 

DmBJcr, Bounded by bOth a/reet ; SaiA atenue ; -KxA ttrtet ; Eittt Rtver. 

MoKBAO MoRKia, M. D., Gty Smitafy Intpector. 

Sik: — I bare the honor to present the following report : On June 15th, 1971, 1 wis 
ruwigned to duty in the Seventeenth Sanitary District. 

Tenement Houaet. — The tenement honses in the district are ir a fiiir sanitary conditioii, 
well ventilated, and iwually kept clean. The order of the Board that the tenement hoases 
shciiUl Tje Rupplied with proper receptacles for garbage and ashes, has not as yet been oni- 
vfir>'ally complied with. 

PrivieM, — In my opinion more care ^honld be taken in having the privy vaalts properly 
flnshed with water, and during the months of July and August they should be disinfected 
every week. 

SiTfdM and Paving. — With the exception of 46th and 47th streets, eas^ of Third aveniv*, 
all the streets in the district have been kept quite clean. The paving of 44th, 45th and 
47th streets, east of First avenue, has added much to the sanitary condition of the 
slaughter houses adjoining. 

Sewerage.— TiiQ sewerage of the district is good. Owing to the falling in of the dock 
at the f(K>t of 46th street and East River, the sewer in that street was for peveral weeks 
oNtmcted, but that in due time was repaired, and all nuisance arising from it was 
aliatfyl. 

HUiUen. -A marked improvement has taken place in the district in regard to the 
stabhw. Tlie orders of the B(»anl for manure vaults and boxes have been quickly and 
wi'll rrTmpli(*<I with, so that now they arc in a good sanitary condition. 

Ihtmjring (/round.- The manure on the dumping ground, between 45th and 47th streets 
and FJist Hlver, iskrpt so conHtimtly stirred up that it always emits a vile stench, whkb 
Is polsonouH !o the atmosphere, nnd i%ljich calls for seme speedy and effectual remedy. 
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Slaughter Hemes, — There are twenty-one in my district, situated as follows: One in 49th 
"treet, between First and Second avenues ; two in 45th street, between Seconci and Third 
^▼ennes : and the rest are on and east of First avenue, between 43d and 47th streets. The 
y&rds where the cattle stand are paved, and connected with the street sewers, so that they 
can be washed and cleaned. The floors are nearly all of board, and, on the yard side, 
^re gutters through which Croton water is always running while slaughtering is going 
00. 'The floors are so graded that all the water poured on them runs to these gutters, 
^bicli are connected with the street sewers. The offal is generally thrown into vaults, 
from, which it is taken daily. The fat is put into barrels, and is also removed daily. The 
<^nLiriage of all the slaughter houses is go<x]. They all have, and should be obliged to 
ba^e, at least one man whose sole duty is to keep the slaughter house clean. I do not 
ooniacider that a proper amount of care is exercised in the removal of offal. Immediately 
afteT" killiuR:. and whenever there hag been a great amount of slaughtering in any 
slik-ughter bouse, offal and feet remain lying on the floors and in the yards longer than 
oeo'Cfisary. The vaults into which the offal is thrown arc not as large or as accessible a.4 
it Begins to me they should be. The best disinfectant for a slaughter house is pure water, 
wbklch should be freely used while slaughtering is going on. The barrels containing the 
fa'fc should alwa3r8 be disinfected on being emptied, both in cold and warm weather. 
SLi&ughtering, in my opinion, should always be done on the ground floor ; cellars are damp 
andL dark, and hard to be kept clean, and slaughtering above the ground floor is objec- 
tionable, because the drainage is not as good, and there are no vaults or proper place^in 
wbich to throw the offsd. All the slaughter houses should be white- washed twice a year, 
' -vTid oftener if needed. I have examined and reported on all of these slaughter houses 
every week since the middle of July lost. The Butcher's Hide and Melting Association, 
on the north side of 44th street, cast of First avenue, is the largest and best constructed 
daughter house in the district. 



GmUighus DiseoMs. — Although small-pox has prevailed in an epidemic form, this dis- 
trict, considering its poptdation. Las been as free from it as any in the city. 1 do not 
believe the proximity to this district of the small-pox hospital on Blackwell's Island has 
teaded to spread the disease. 8mall-pox broke out in the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum, on Fifth avenue, between 61st and 52d streets, and twenty-one cases were removetl 
to tlie hofipital. llic prompt and thorough vaccination of the inmates of the institution 
prevented farther ravages of this disease. Twenty of the twenty-one who had small-{)ox 
were raocinated when infants, but I could find only very indistinct scars on their arn)8. 
They were all revaccinated two weeks before they were taken sick, but the vaccinations 
were not successful. 



SUMMARY 

W hiBpections, reinspections and complaints made by me from June IGth, 1871, to April 

Ist, 1872. 



INSPRCnONS. 



^^iwanenthoTwea 2124 

OtberdwelltngB 24fl 

^*^it dwellings 11 

^'•DarBtnd bMements 24 

Shtttie. 156 

''*Uc bnUdings 16 

'^•ctorttt 87 

'«»■ 64 

^••erlei 3 

Ibdete 2 



Stables 88 

Slanffhier houses 760 

Other buildings ...... 2 

Privies 8 

Sunken and vacant lots 21 

Cars and stages 108 

Street gutters 82 

Streets 26 

Total 3766 



REIN^PBCTIONS AKD REPORTS. 



Tooemont houses 132 

Other dwolUnffii 29 

Private dwollings 14 

Oellara and basoments 32 

Shantien 7 

Factories 1 

Yards 17 

Stables 56 



Slaughter honsos 3B 

Other bnildingB 4 

Privies l» 

Sunken and vacant lots 8 

Cars and stages S 

Street gutters M 



Tbtal. 



(X>MPIJMNT8. 



Tenement houses 73 

Other dwellings • 13 



Private dwollingfi 

Oellars and basements. 

Shanties 

FSctories 

Yards 



4 

24 

2 

3 

12 



Stables » 

Privies 144 

Rnnkou and vacant lots 6 

Street gutters 



Tbtal. 




OONTAOIOUS DIRKASBR. 

Small-pox 147 

Scarlatina 8 

Vacdnations 108 

C<frebro-spinal meningitiB 1 

Rcrt|K»ctfully subniittcci, 



HRNUY T. STRONCl. M. D , Assistant Ikalth Intfttdor, 



New York, Apnl 1st, 1872. 



EIOHTEENTII SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 



INSPECTOR. AUGUSTUS VIELE, M. D. 
DiflTRiCT, Bounded bp Ftfth Avenue and East Hivcr ; b^ih and llOfA Streets. 
HoRSAU Morris, M. D., City Sanitary /nypedor. . 

Sir : I havo the honor of Bubmitting the usual annual report of the ranitary condi- 
tion of the 18th InRi)ectioii District, and the duties and labors performed by me as Health 
Inspector, from April Ist, 1871, to April Ist, 1872. 

The Ihpography is pomewliat jHJCulinr, it being a Pcries of elevated ridges and deep 
valleys ; the IkmIs of '* old water courscH " and the overflow of tidal water upon the de- 
pressed and easterly portions. 

One of these ridges, extending from 66th to 74th streetfl, might with propriety be des- ' 
ignated the " Lennox " ridge, and is destined, in n few years, to form one of the most 
attractive and desirable portions of the city, with streets and avenues graded on a level 
with the formation of the soil, no fdling or excavation having V»een required ; wliich to- 
gether with the location within its limits of so large a number of Institutions devoted to 
Science. Art, Literature, an<l Renevolence, render it worthy of especial note — and, in a 
sanitary point of view, it will o)mpare most fnvoiably, if not excel, nny portion of the 
idand. 



Ill 

Between 74th and 76th btrccts wo fiud u deep vulley, the source uiid bed uf urigiuul 

^'Ater courses and springs, which have heretofore been entirely neglected and unprovided 

^of in the formation of streets and avenues, and th(^ construction of sewers. As an in- 

'^ce of this neglect, I may dUi the sewer in 74th street ; while it is 21} feet below the 

<^b at 5th avenue, it crosses 2d avenue 14 feet below the curb, and this is an (outlet) 

sewer extending to the East lliver. 



SuS-SoU Dntinaffe. — It m gratifying to be etiableti to record the recent great and iKjr- 

fflanent sanitary improvement of a large (lortion of this District by the construction of 

'*8nl>-8oil drains" through and along the original l>eds of these ** water courses," 

which liad become obstructed until the accumulation of stagnant water had become a 

great and formidable evil. 

^^itliin the past year, the Health De{uirtment, by a wise provision of law, have been 
enabled and authorissed to certify to the De|Mirtnieut of Public Works, tlie sanitary neces- 
**y for the opening and constructing of deep <lndns to ctmvey the accumulation of 
these streams, and their never-ceasing supply, to tide water. 

In uocordance with the recommendation of the Hea'th Department there has been 

constructed by the Department of Public Works *' a deep sub-soil dniin " from 1st to 6th 

•▼euues, commencing south side of 74th street, coursing along the Ixxl of the stream, cross- 

iDK 2*1 avenue underneath the avenue sewer- from sou tli -east to north-west corner of 74th 

street and2<l avenue— diagonally across the s<iuare to 75th street, where the original bed 

of the stream had been obstructed by the erection of buildings, necessarily requiring the 

drain to be constructed up and through 75th street underneath the sewer, with a lateral 

htaucb across to 76th street to receive the discharge of an old cid vert under 3d avenue 

** "JBth street ; passing up 76th street it crosses 3d avenue 10 feet below the sewer in 

the avenue, continuing up to Lexington avenue, with lateral branches to receive the sup- 

v*7 and outlet of 3 streams, one having its origin at 80th street, west of Madison avenue, 

^ue others coming from 6th avenue and passing under Madison and 4th avenues. All 

^'^^e streams will now be properly provided for and |)eimanently protecte<l, which will 

•piove of incalculable value to this otherwise doomed section. It can be safely said 

tuat no more important and necessary sanitary work has been accomplished. Without 

^^ deep drainage, whole squares would ever remain centres for malarious poisons and 

u^ections. 

There are other natural streams coursing through this District needing attention and 

requiring drainage, which have also been certified as sanitary necessities, and an immrove- 

D^^t in the construction of street sewers has been inaugurated by the Department of Public 

^orks, by the construction of spurs from the main sewer to the curb liiie of the street, 

^itt avoiding the necessity of tearing up the pavement and o{)ening the street when 

Mwer connection is required to be made with the dwellings. Many [)rivate dwellings 

have been connected with the sewer in streets where sewers did not exist until within 

the past year— contributing largely to the improved sanitary condition of the District, 

*Wdi I trust will receive proper care within the present season. 

It may be proper in this connection to refer to the construction of an outlet sewer in 
110th street, extending from the East lUver to the Eighth avenue, with an additional ex- 
'co'ion up Fifth avenue to 180th street, thus draining a large section hitherto almost un- 
inhabitable on acoonnt of malarious infection, owing in a great measure to the inadequate 
means of drainage. 



A luge aomber oT ttreeti requiring leiKnfie, have, within ibt pa^t jr^, 1 
ixmstmcted throagh them. In very 010117 uuUbcee Uiia wns duuF at ilieai 
the Health Deportment h ft MnitMy neoMBit;. 




aDD[ 

nnnr 



■jUd bisck linen, pudug 
^ tbe dnJas diiicliftrgc i 



H the hlorkB. Ac. 
be alnwI-fMrars. 



Oarl-yr and Aiha. — The HUb}cct of the proper ivmnval and pemianent dlRpoidUon of 
KurlnKC anil uhiM ih one of no incotiKiderablc tiii|iortaDcc, anil n<K«ae[iril)' di'manda eomu 
attiintioniuiil Hiig|;'^'>"»B ^ *^ 'he btst melhwlH nf providing fur ita accum|ili«liiucnt In • 
nittiiuer I uaiit annoying; to the public gunerally and with due ri.'gnrd to tlie public bcftlth. 
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TiKtiraant ByslumappMra Ter? defecUvn in ods grout featiue, and is the ooiue of 

\ U not all, of IhB evil which now extatg, vi*. : filth; streeta and obstructed guttera. 

M nfer mori: [iHrticularlj to the lir^alaritj of the carts in their traversing the 

tiSv Ibe cullei'tion of garbage and aaheu. At preMDt it U cnetomtuy to appear one 

r, before all tbeTeeseUcontalnlDggarliageaadaglieaBre placed upon the walk ; 

keotnt day, they iitir« the Bame street at a late hour, ooiiiequently only a part is col- 

ler is apt to be thrown in the gutter to decompose and generate llltfa, 

II (tie time fur stiet^t cleanlDg arriTes. when, perchauoe, it may be removed and the 

■Allructed itntterG It: relieved. ObMrvation haa too vividly impressed me with the (act 

" ubmiLii'K hbovel" is seldom osed. To obviate this evil I think asystematic 

« oould be ikiloi'tt^l by the contractor by bo arranging tlie carts and men that they 

iily iniCB tbrough certain specified sircetx at cert«u specified hours, and the in- 

Ubuits would iMou laam the honm and accommodate themselves by placing all vesMls 

ig garbage and ashes upoD the ridewalk in time for the approach of the carts, 

'e the appointed honr. There appears to be no system. No hell of warning to 

X the approhch of the " ashman." 

Lt la not an uDTuunl oocnrrenoe to see barrels of garbage and ashes exposed la the rays 

• ■ooRbiag KUD all <lay. Ilils evil coald ofcoiirse be obviated if asyslematlcand regular 

e ivas establuhe'l l:y the contractor ; but so long as the convenience and caprice of 

■ is oIlowLiI to illctate where and when they sliall go, so long dirty streets aod 

ftltby potters will predominate, and the good public enjoy the noxiooB and offensive ex- 

bshScMu thrown off from these stagnant pools. 

Itf&iJ Landt. — While the subject of the proper dispo^tlon of garbage and ashes is not 
■iUiin nor under the oontrol of the Health Department, still it is incimibent upon me 
to illutle to it, from the fact Oiat so large a quantity has been deposited within the post 
T<st QpDn the " tidal lands" of the district, over which 1 have the sanitary superriaon. 
Ttis tidal section eitends from 92d to lOOtb streets, east of Third avenue. A large pro- 
portion of these lands, east of Second avenue, from 95th to 99tb streets, have been filled 
•ibove tjde water with garbage and ashes ; and was the subject of annoyance and com- 
plMDt by the inhabitants of the Twelfth Ward, living in the immediate ncinity. 

As the Heftltb Department oonld not prohibit the filling of this section of (useless and 
Bpavailible) land, a thorough doily disinfection <^ the grounds and of the cargoes as dis- 
charged from the boats, '*«ith carbolate of lime," was orderol. The eiccutiun of this 
nquired doily supervision. The carbolate was prepared upon the uronndx by the slacking 
of lime with crude carbolic odd. The result was very satisfacbiry, and wiui a suiitary 
DtMiitj; and it may be added, in tUis connection, that "carliolatu of lime" proves to 
be rae ot the best and most effective deodoriieik and disinfectants for lon^ maases of de- 
conpoilng vegetable and animal matter. Having been prepared dail)- and used freely, it 
cemded snd abttted a great nuisance. 

Ilitslamentable fact to r«oord that 104th street, from the East River to Filth 
•nwit, S6th and 89tb streets, from East River to Second avenue, have been gntdcd and 
^ted iriUi ashes and garbage. No more pernicious material for the filling of streets can 
^ 'bond, capedally where the streets are so often opened for seweis, water and gas connec- 
tinudnittirs. 

Eiperience has tangbt n« that the exhalations from the never-ceasing decomposition 
of Ihli II||^^riBl will continue to peroolate and gain the sur^ue for'yau-i after the original 
depodt had been made, poitlcnlorly when made in low, sunken and damp locaJites. In 
Udiidnaced stage of sanitary science, it occurs to me that this practice of flIKng streets 
■Uhdecompodng material should be strictly prohibited. As guardians of the public 
betlth, and the future hygienic prosperity and sanitary condition of this dty, we should 
■wncitly protest against the depositing of this noxious and offensive material in any of 
0» rtiMta or vacant lots. 
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linemeiU Hoam. — Little can be said in regard to the oondition of this cla» of buildingi 
in this district, as they are nearly all of recent construction, and erected in aooordanc 
with the provisions of the Tenement House law. There are very few " rear" houseB ii 
the district ; consequently, not so crowded together as in the down-town districtB, ren 
dering them more airy and comfortable. And, in other respects, they may be oonsidere 
as in a good sanitary conditon, well ventilated and cleanly. 

Private Dwellings. — ^It is not customary to make a general house-to-house inspection < 
private dwellings ; they only come under observation by inspections made upon dtiieni 
complaints. I am, however, of the opinion that much evil arises from defective and in 
perfect sewer and soil pipe connection, and from the accumulation of filth and rubbish i 
the cellars of very many of our seemingly best constructed dwelling^. Cellars are seldoi 
visited by the ** good man" of the house ; consequently he knows but little of the cauw 
and origin of the diseases which affect his family. An inspection of his cellar would soonrf 
veal causes sufiident for fevers, diarrhoeas and dysentery. The too common practice of vei 
many housekeepers of making the cellar the receptacle for all useless and broken fam 
ture, old barrels, boxes, together with, debris of all kinds, is a pernidous one. I know < 
no more potent generator of poison to the atmosphere of a house than decayed wood in 
damp and confined cellar, unless it be the escape of gases from a defective soil pipe. Tc 
little attention is paid to this very important subject. Cellars should be cleaned an 
whitewashed tvrice in the year, and all debris removed therefrom ; soil pipes careful] 
examined and thoroughly repaired, if we expect to have our dwellings in a proper sanitai 
condition. 

SUMMARY. 

The following table exhibits the number of inspections and reinspections made as 
reported, and complaints forwarded, during the year. 

IMSPECnONS AMD RKIMSPBCTIONS. 

Tenement honiM 619 Streets and gnttere 

PriTftte dwellings. 607 Yards 

(Hher dwellings 67 Privies and wsker^closetB 6 

Cellars and basements 660 Sunken and vacant lots 9 

Pablie buildings 31 Horse cars 1 

Stores and warehouses 87 Drains and sewers 

factories and workshops 68 Dumping grounds 

rat-rendering eatabl^fshments 37 . 

Slaughterhouses 27 Total 8S 

Stables 191 I 

RBFOBTB AMD OOMFLAIMTS. 



Tenement houses 67 ; Yards 

Private dwellings 96 Privies and water-closets 

Other dwellings 11 Sunken and vacant lots 

Cellars and basements 23 Drains and sewers 

Factories and workshops 18 . 

Stables 87 Total . 

Streets and gutters 30 ^ 

OOMTAQIOUS DI8BASIB. 

Small-poz 193 

Scarlatina. 48 

Typhoidfever 6 

Vaccinations performed. 197 

Respectfully submitted, 

AUG. VIELE, M. D., Health Jnapeelor 
Hew YoJiK, Apnl IM, 1ST2. ^^ 
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NINETEENTH SANITARY INSPECTION DISTRICT. 

A88ISTAI9T INSPfiCTOB, BOOEB B. TBACT, M. D. 
X^nnuoT, Bounded by One Hundred and Tknth dreet. Sixth avenue and Harlem River. 



1COSK3AU MoBBiB, M. D., CUy Sanitary hu^or. 



: I have the honor to snbmit the following report upon the Sanitary condition of 
th^ District under my care : 

"Xlie Sanitary condition of this portion of New York has heen mainly very good, the 

diief cause of insaluhrity heing the malarial influences, which prevail in the spring and 

aa^mnn, to a greater or less degree, over the whole of Harlem. Experience has demon- 

■tn^ted that the poison of malaria diminishes in intensity, as the city is huilt up, so that 

in the more densely populated portions of the island, diseases directly attrihutable to it 

have almost disappeared. It is probable that this source of disease will not be entirely 

^''Bdicated in Harlem for many years to come, but mudi may be done toward its extinction 

by well managed drainage and filling up of sunken lots, and this duty, therefore, has been 

my chief occupation during the past summer and autumn. I have the following report 

to make with regard to 

VataaA and Sunken Lota.— The lowest portion of Harlem lies along the Harlem River, 
ttretching back nearly to Fourth avenue, before there is any considerable rise in the 
level, and this is the portion, therefore, which is least easily drained, and the most produc- 
Utc of malarial poison. The worst portion of this District is on both sides of First 
ivenue, up to about 126th street, and here my endeavors have been mostly concentrated. 
The filling and draining of lots is a more difficult matter than would at first appear — first, 
on account of the difficulty of finding the name of the owner, and second, on account of 
the delay experienced in forcing the execution of an order of the Board of Health in vol v- 
^ BO great an expense. The only works of this kind acoompUshed during the past 
y^v, of any magnitude , were the following : the filling up to a depth varying from two 
to four feet, of twenty-three sunken lots on the easterly side of First avenue, between 121st 
*^ 122d streets, and the draining of large ponds of water, covering about eleven lots on 
t^ westerly side of First avenue, between 116th and 116th streets, and seven lots on the 
■OQth westerly comer of Fourth avenue and 119th street, respectively. These tracts of 
SQnkeQ land have long been a subject of complaint among the inhabitants of the 
^'''^inediate vicinity, but it was only after some months that I was enabled to obtain the 
^'^cs of the owners, and then, only after several vexatious delays, that the work was 
^^Ij accomplished. The difficulty of finding the owner's name is in some cases very 
S^ttt, and hardly appreciable by one who has not had some experience of it. It pcems 
^ me a matter of importance, that the Board of Health should have the power, when it 
ii impossible to obtain the owner's name, to fill or drain sunken lots, so as to remove un- 
*^taiy conditions, at the city's expense, making the cost of the proceeding a lien upon 
^ property. 

Stnett. — ^The larger portion of the streets in Harlem are unpaved, and therefore not 
^chided in the street-cleaning contract. As a natural consequence, many of them, dnr- 
N[ the summer, are in a very filthy condition, which cannot, apparently, be remedied, so 
loogas they remain unpaved. 



•F^'^^'H 
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iVnentent H<nua. — These are for the most part in vexy good oondition, haTing been 
built, the greater portion of them, in accordance with the provisionaof the Tenement 
House Act. There is a tendency, however, to dispense with the receptacle for ashes and 
garbage, required by the law, and the street gutters and adjacent yacant lots are often 
covered with heaps of ashes and decaying animal and vegetable matter. A portion of 
the latter is disposed of by the goats and geese of the vicinity, but enough is left to give 
rise in warm weather, to odors, which, it wonld seem, can not fail to prejodioe the health 
of those living in the neighborhood. It is an easy matter to enforce the law with regard 
to boxes, but often very difficult to get filthy lots cleaned, for the reasons mentioned above 
with regard to vacant lots. 

OofUaguMs Diseases. — These diseases are never very prevalent in Harlem, and the ein- 
demic of small-pox has visited this section of the dty very lightly. The sparseneas of the 
population renders isolation of the patient much oftener possible than in the more crowded 
portions of the dty, and very few have been removed from their homes. Notwith- 
standing this. In not a single instance, so for as I could learn, has the disease been con- 
tracted within the limits of my district, but always outside. 

SlabUs,—Theae are, for the most part, kept in good condition. The only exceptions 
are the cow stables, the filthy condition of which is, I believe, an unavoidable conseqnence 
of the nature of the animals kept in them. 

The people generally seem to appredate the efforts of the Health officers, and their 
labors are, in very rare instances, looked upon with disbvor. 

SUIOIART. 

The following is a report of the labor performed by me during the period extending 
from April 11th, 1871, to April 8th, 1872. 

IKSPBCnONS. 

TeBement houses 1662 • Stabtes 981 

Prtrate dwelling* 195 | Shanties TO 

Other dweUings 63 ! PriTies. 

Odlars and tiMements 94 

Pahlic Imildlngs 4 

Stores and warehouses « 16 

Factories and workshops 27 

Distilleries 1 

7 I Total 9844 



Sunken and vacant lots lltS 

Street cars U 

Streets 45 

Cesspools 9 



OOMPLADITB. 



AUeys 6 

Yards 10 

Privies 91 



Sidewalks 1 

Streets 1 

Tensment houses 31 

PriTste dwellings 17 Vacant iota 91 

Shanties ' 2 SUbles 99 

Odlars and basements 16 — - 

Hydrants 2 Total ITO 

OOXTAGIOTTB DIBKASIB VlSiTH) . 

No. Cases. No. Vidts. 

TarioU 23 43 

Varioloid 32 48 

Varicella 4 4 

Scarlatina 1 1 

BDbeola 1 1 

Total 61 9f 
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The following vaednafioiu were performed by me daring tlic period mentioned. No. of 
Amilies Yisited, 9; Primaiy, 11; Secondary, 26; and ono pcIiooI in which I vaccinated 71 
cfai'i<lTeD. 

All of which is respectfully 8ubmitto<l, 

ROGER 8. TRACY, M. D., Assiftant HetiUh Inspfdor. 



REPORT OF ASSISTANT CHEMIST. 

S. ENDEHANN, PH. D. 

New Yobk, April, 1872. 
M- MoBBis. M. D., CUy SaniUiry Intpedor. 

SiK : I herewith have the honor of presenting my aiinnal report for the year ending March 
S^Bt, 1872. It comprises a statement of the chemical invcstigationB ma<)c; the methods of 
disinfection which have been in use, and the amount of work performed during the year 
by the Disinfecting Corps. 

DISINFECTANTS EXAMINED. 

^' Qukkiime. — A series of samples of Quicklime were examined at the l)eginning of 
*^6 Bummer of 1871, previous to the commencement of strcet-gutter-disinfection. Based 
Qpoti this examination, a suitable sample was selected, and arrangements made for a 
Dniform supply throughout the Summer. 

XI. QirbolaU qf Lime.— A sample, containing about 50 per cent, of lime was submitted 
for examination June 27th, 1871. The carbolic acid used for its manufacture was, how- 
erer, of too inferior a quality, and the price of the material comparatively too high, to 
•Wo"^ir of its being used. 

m. Carboik Povder of the American Sanitary Anoeiation in Boftcn.— This Rul«tance was 
sent for examination in the middle of November. It is merely a mixture of clay with an 
inferior carbolic add and dead oil. It prevents decomposition and fermentation only to a very 
Vimited extent, and belongs, therefore, to the class of diHinfoctants which do not destroy 
the source of contagion, but merely mask the bed odor originating from decomposing ani- 
mal matter by reason of its own stronger and more perceptible odor. 

IV. ChUriffe qf Aluminum, manufactured by Ehrhard & Alexander, of No. 4 Cedar 
■lw«t. This substance is presented in solution, of a specific gravity 1.16 ; it contains 
•l>ont 21 per cent, of anhydrous chloride of aluminum, and, besides that, considerable 
cbloride of caldom, the whole amount of solid constituents l)cing al)out 28 per cent. 
Theoretically, it was exi)ected that this disinfectant, in contact with putrid animal matter, 
*(mld develop sulphuretted hydrogen. A number of experiments plamly showed that 
tbta ^as the cose, and for this reason, a thorough disinfection cannot be expected from 
fti« BQbstance. 

V. Bnmo-ehloralum, manufactured by Tilden & Co.. 176 William street, New York. 
-The gficcific gravity of this disinfectant, which also is oflfered in sc>lution, was found to be 

1143. Ihe whole amount of solid constituents is alK>nt 27.6 i>er cent. It contains 18.ff 
P^ cent, of aluminic chloride ; besides this, lime and considerable alkaline salts. Ilie 
t^fomhe which it contains is combined and noi free, and, as we know only of the disin- 
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feottng qualities of /nr bromiDef bat notluDir of it irlien oomfafned wifli ■'*~^»— , md, m 
also the ezperimeotK made with it do not i^ow any niperioriiy over llie diloride of al- 
iiinimifn , wbJcb was patented in £kigland, a deienninatian of thii iiilMtBiin vaa daoaed 
unnifirawiTj The reaaoofi vrluoh canaed is to aibatain from the nae of tiie ehloTide of al- 
uminnm are applicable in the caae of Bromo-dilorahim. 

of 1.25. It ooutaina about 29.7 per cent, of aolid ooMa ti tuenta and ia moatlr oompoaed of 
sulphate of anc. of which subataooe it oontains about 26 per oent. Tbe oxide of oopper 
(0.^ per oeut.) is combined with other adds, mainly acetic add. The metallic aohatancBS 
of which the Girondin fluid is cornpoeed, malie it a valoable dirinfectaai, not only aa 
pre veil Uug further fermentation and deoompoatioo, but as nentimliiing the solphiirattad 
hydnjf^en. Kxperimeuts sustained this riew. The rasulta of our pnctical experiment 
showed that a disiufection oould be performed but not a complete deodcniaaiioo be oIk 
taiiuyl ; an add smell will always be perceptible, no matter lunr much of the disinfedant 
is used. 



VH. Wade fiuUdi/m<^ the TiUgrapk Batterktcf the Wnlem Umtm TUegn^ Ompam^.-^ 
Hamples of tliese solutions were talLcn and tested. They were, howerer, too add for naeAU 
disirifectaiiU, without further and costly preparation. 

Vin. Wnate HolidUm from the P^t and Police Tdegraph Q^eM.— These offices work with 
the s<j-calle<l Mei/liriKer buttery. The waste solution consists of a saturated solution d 
sulphate <»f sine, with a suuUl percentage of sulphate of copper and free sulphuric uSd. 
'J'litt uildition of a small quiintity of lime, or acetate of lime, converts this solution into a 
very valualih; dislnftittarit. 

IX- Nii/ithnrine. Tills Is a water solution of sulphurous add, of whidi it contains 7.77 
|ier i>;ut. The siiImUumm might bo used as a disinfectant but for its exceedingly high 
price. 

X kitJuUifi Sitluihn of X. de Wemiyt of Qroenpoint, L. I. This solution is supplied of a 
MtruiiKt li - I . >i() i it (M)iitaiuH variable quantities of chloride of zinc and iron. It Is a waate 
HiflulioiiyttiMit^ii Ims supplittii at the exoeedluffly low figure of 10 cents per gallon, and can 
Imi unuii witiiiHit furthur pre|Miraliou. llie metallic nature of its constituents insure its 
usufuiiitMM us a dislufoctaut. 

lUHlNKFSCTION OF STREET GUTTERS. 

'I'lu' diiiiit'et'tittii (if strtiet-gutteni was performed by either using lime sladLcd to pow- 
liur, cr tiy Oinuuiiii Hiiid. The |K>wder of lime is thrown on the foul spots of gutters by 
(■4irr>iiig a bimvel tiilod with it over them with a slightly shaking motion. The gotten 
uiu> thus Ik) uuifiiuuly u»voTeil with lime. The Girondin was applied diluted with water 
lu ttiu proiKUtiou 1 t(t 10. and is distributed by means of hand sprinklers. The woik of 
uiiiug (tiu tattvT iH«lufivtaut is l>y f»x easier than the distribution of lime, and with it I 
ha\o thi'ictorv iuvaiiaUy l»eeu able to cover more ground in the same time, applying 
thu Humu aiuouut i>i laU»T. Uuriug the summer of 1871, 185 streets or portions thereof 
v^oro iiihiuiu'teil. The \ki»rk was continued for titty days, and. during tills time, 284 
uiiics i»t tttri'et, k>x 408 mik's of gutter, were disinfected with lime or Girondin fluid. Hie 
lolUiv^iiig is a list oi Htr^vts whii-h have I'eeu disinfected, either in whole or in part : 

.\ I baiiy itt. . Frank fort st , Robinson st. . 

A)U}u St., l>YaukUn St., Rosest, 

AtUu uoy St, . >>out St. . Rooaerelt st. 

Aveiiuiii A , a. C, U.. Fulton Market, Rutgeia si.. 
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BankBt., 
Barclay 8t., 
Barrow Bi.| 
Bataviast., 
Battery Place, 
Baxter st., 
Bayard at., 
Beach st., 
Beekman at., 
Bethune at., 
Broome st., 
Ouial St., 
Gannon st., 
Carlisle St., 
Catharine Market, 
Catharine at., 
Cedar St., 
Centre Market, 
Centre st., 
Chambers st., 
Charles st., 
Charlton st., 
Cherry st., 
ChriBtiest., 
Christopher st, 
Oty Hall Place, 
Clarkflon st, 
CUffst, 
Clinton st., 
Columbia st., 

Courtlandt st., 

Crosby st., 

Delanoey st., 

Desbroflsesst., 

Division st., 

Dominick st , 

Dover St., 

Doyerst., 

DrydodLst., 

Duanest., 

E. Houston St., 

E. 10th St., 

E. 11th St.. 

E. 12th St., 

E. 13th St., 

E. 'l6th St., 

E. 17th st, 

E. 18th st. 

Eighth St., 

Eldridgest, 

Eleventh ave., 

Elizabeth st., 

Essex St., 

Fifth St., 

First ave.. 



Fulton St., 
Gansevoort st., 
Goerck st., 
Gouvemeurst., 
Grand st, 
Greene Rt. , 
Greenwich st., 
Hague St., 
Hamilton st., 
Hammersley st. , 
Hammond st., 
Harrison st, 

Hester st, 

Horatio st., 
Hubert st., 
Hudson st, 
James st., 
Jane st., 
Jay St., 
Jefferson st., 
Jenej st.. 
King St., 

Laighf St., 

Lawrence st, 

Leonard st, 

Leroy st., 

Lewis st. 

Liberty st, 

Ludlow st, 

Madison st., 

Mangin st., 

Market st, 

Mercer st, * 

Montgomery st, 

Mott st, 

Morris st, 

Morton st.. 

Mulberry st., 

Murray st. , 

Ninth St., 

Ninth ave., 

Norfolk St., 

North Moore St., 

Oak st, 

Oliver st, 

Orchard st, 

Park st. 

Pearl st., 

Pelham st, 

Pellst, 

Perry st., 

Pikest, 

Pittst, 

Prince st., 

Beadest, 



Scammelst, 
Second st., 
Seventh st. 
Sheriff st. 
Sixth St., 
South st. 
South Fifth ave.. 
Spring St., 
Spring st. Market, 
Stanton st., 
St. John's Lane, 
Suffolk st, 
Sullivan st. 
Tenth ave., 
Thames St., 
Third st, 
Thompson st., 
Thomas st., 
Tompkins st, 

Troy St., 
Vandewater st., 
Vandam st, 

Veseyst, 

Vestry st., 

York St., 

Walker st, 
Warren st, 

Washington st., 
Washington Market, 

Water st, 

Watts St., 

Westst, 

White st, 

Willett st, 

Wonster St., 

West Broadway, 

West Houston st., 

W. 18th st, 

W. 16th st, 

W. 16th St. 

W. 17th st,. 

W. 18th st, 

W. 19th st, 

W. 20th st, 

W. 24th st, 

W. 25th st, 

W. 26th St., 

W. 27th st, 

W. 28th st, 

W. 29th St., 

W. 30th st, 

W. 82d St., 

W. 88rd st, 

W 87th st, 

W. 38th st, 



Firetst., 
Fourth U.. 
Furayth Bt 



Bector at., • 


W. dMbVL 


BifJgeet., 


W. Wthrt. 




W. 6Sdit., 




W. Uth rt. 



DISINFECTION OF IIOUSI'S INFECTED WITH CONTAQIOUS 

Thu metliode and application of iliunfectanli for tliu branch of mj Banilaiy mttIm 
bitve uot bfCQ chaoKMl, and are now performed in the same maiuier aa described in m; 
|>revioiu) aniiunl reports, lliu antuunt of worb performed ts contained in the follonring 

bibnlated Btalement. 



TABULATED STATEMENT OF WOBK PEBFORMED BY THE DIBINFECTINa 
l-ORPS, IN HOUSES INFECTED BY CONTAOIOUS DISEAHES. 




Rospectfully sabmilted, 

H. EMUEMANN, PH. D.. Aat. OemU. 
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REPORT ON VITA! STATISTICS. 



Bureau of Records of Vital Statistics, 

March 15, 1872. 

GoL. Emmons Clark, Secretary of the Board of Health. 

Sir : I have the honor to submit the following report upon the Vital 
Statistics of the year 1871. 

That portion which relates to Marriages and Births and to the general 
operations of the Bureau, will be, as in the previous year, more particularly 
discussed by Dr. Nagle, the Deputy Register ; while my attention will be 
oocapied chiefly with the consideration of the mortality of the year. It seems 
proper, however, to refer briefly to a few prominent facts in connection with the 
Marriage and Birth R^^stration of the past year. We notice a slight increase 
o?er 1870 in the number of marriages returned, but so insignificant a one as 
to afford little reason for satisfactioiL There are certainly a large number of 
oonadentious clergymen who implicitly fulfill their duty in this particular; but, 
on the other hand, there are almost as many more ^ho, while inculcating 
obedience to the ordinances of God, deliberately violate and defy a most 
important law of the commonwealth. 

With regard to our returns of births, the record is much more fiill and 
Mtisfactory. Nearly 21,000 births were registered during the twelve months, 
an increase of 6,300 over the previous year, although even this increased figure 
18 probably less by at least 10,000 than the number which actually occurred.* 
Our sincere acknowledgements are due to those physicians and midwives who 
lui?e so well responded to the requirements of the law. We may congratu- 
late ourselves upon this fact, and trust that the increased interest displayed in 
^ branch of our statistics will constantly augment, until our community 
Bhill cease to bear the unmerited odium of degeneracy, which has so long 
attached to it from the imperfect registration of its infants. To those 
physicians (and unfortunately there are many) who fail to appreciate the 
^wrtance of a correct birth-registration, we may be allowed to suggest, that 
in the accomplishment of the obligation which this law devolves upon them, 
ttqr are not only securing the interests of their patients, but are also advancing 

,*Tb» birth rate In London daring 1871, ma equal to 84.6 per thonnnd InhabitantB. The aame 
Btiln Hew York would hsTo giren 38>000 births. 

la 
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the usefulness of their own profession in supplying particulars which, when 
massed into statistics, become of acknowledged importance to medical science. 
The disparity between the sexes bom at diiSerent periods — ^the average num- 
ber of women bearing twins, triplets, &c. ; the proportion of offspring from 
native and foreign progenitors ; the ages and occupations of parents ; the 
average number of children produced at different periods of male and female 
life and in different seasons ; the influence upon reproduction of the relative 
ages of parents — these and other kindred questions are not merely interesting 
to the political philosopher, l)ut they peculiarly concern the medical'man, and 
the source of their solution lies only in the largest possible accumulation 
of facts. 

Moreover, the actual number of births taking place annually in a given 
comnumity is indisiH'nsable, in conjunction ^ith other factors, for computing 
the pnigressive increment of population during years inter\'ening between 
those of official enumerations, and consequently for the determination of the 
true death-rate. The wonderful precision with which such increase may be 
approximated is shown by the London tables. According to them the es- 
timated population of that city on April 2d, 1S71, was 3,247,631 ; while the 
decennial census taken upon the same night gave a population of 3,251,804, — 
a difference of only about 4,000 in three and a quarter millions— one almost 
inappreciable in statistical computation. 

In contradistiDction to the imperfect record of marriages and births in this 
city, the accuracy of our mortuary statistics, which dei>ends so materially 
upon the completeness of death certificates, no less than upon our rigid sys- 
tem of interments, now leaves little to be desired. We may cite as an ex- 
ample the deaths from dropsy, which, although merely symptomatic of a va- 
riety of distinct diseases, was but recently the only cause assigned in a very 
large number of cases. In 1869 there were 230 deaths attributed to this 
indefinite cause — in 1S70 (owing to our efforts in the latter part of the year 
t4) asi'crtain the real disease in ever}* case) but 116, while during the past 
year there were only nine ciisi»s in which we failed to register the primary 
affection, such as Heart Diseases BrightV Disease, Cirrhosis of the Liver, &c 
Mtnlical attendants of all classes are becoming so particular in making out 
certificates of death that a request for additional information is rarely neces- 
sar>'. Thus, during the first three months of 1871, there were referred back 
to physicians 2S3 certificates for rectification — while during the last three 
months of the year but 107 were found to neeil revision. 

We may take this occasion also to return our thanks to the Coroners and 
their Deputies for the completeness which has characterized their certificates 
of death during the past year in resjionse to our representations of former de- 
fects. The comprehensive table of deaths trom violent causes which accom- 
panies the prcsi'Ut rejiort is unparalleled for the minuteness and significance 
of its details. A proper circmnstancial history- of this class of deaths is, as 
Dr. Farr remarks, of the highest imiH)rtam*e in a political point of view, as it 
has a direit bearing uj)ou the most valuable and efiScieut portion of the popu- 
lation. 
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PIBST OR WINTER QUARTER OF 1871 — THIRTEEN WEEKS ENDING APRIL IST 

During this period there were registered 1,799 Marriages and 5,325 
Births — being 232 less marriages and 1,475 more births than for the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1870. The deaths amounted to 6,622 — an excess of 105 
over the winter quarter of 1870. 

Metetyrclogical. — ^The mean temperature of January was 29.99° Fahr., 
being less by 6.90^ than that of the corresponding month during the past ten 
years. Rain or snow fell upon twelve days of the month to the amount of 
4.77 inches against 5.03 inches in January 1870. ITie mean reading of the 
barometer was 30.098 in. and the mean degree of humidity 61.93 (saturation 
being represented by 100.) 

The mean temperature of February was 32.88®, being less by 2.29*^ than 
that of the corresponding month during the past \;en years. Rain or snow 
fell upon ten days of the month to the amount of 5.38 inches against 4.47 in- 
ches in February, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 29.946 in. 
and the mean degree of humidity 59.30. 

The mean temperature of March was 44.48® being 6.46® higher than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Rain or snow 
fell upon sixteen days to the amount of 5 inches against 4.17 inches in 
March, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 29.887 in. and the 
mean degree of humidity 57.41. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 35.78®, being 1.36® higher than 
thatof the winter quarter of 1870, and .91® lower than that of the correspond- 
ing period during the past ten years. Rain or snow fell upon 42 days to the 
MMmnt of 15.15 inches against 13.67 inches in the winter quarter of 1870. 
The maximum temperature was 63® on March 10th and 19th, and the 
nunimum temperature 2® on February 5th and 6th. The hightest reading 
of the barometer was 30.623 in. on January 25th — its lowest reading 29.185 
in. on February 18th, and its mean reading 29.977 in. The highest degree 
rf humidity was 88.73 on January 15th, its lowest degree 18.80 on March 
^th, and its mean degree 59.55. 

llmnder and lightning occurred on March 12th. On January 6th there 
was an eclipse of the moon. 
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Mortality of tie Winfer Quarter. — The deaths during this quarter ex- 
hibited an increase of G73 upon the previouB three months, and an exoess of 
105. over the corresponding period of 1870. Smallpox, wliich In the latter 
portion of 1870 had occanioned but few deaths, began in the early part of 
January to evince new and extraordinary vigor ; SOS persons fell victims to It 
within the quarter. Measles also was particularly fatal, destroying 241 
lives. The mortahty of Crunp, Diphtheria, and Whooping Cough, presented 
no nnueual features. Typhus fever caused but 12 deaths and Typhoid but 
47. Diarrhceal diseases were somewhat more prevalent than ordinarily at 
this season ; 54 deaths were due to Erj'sipelas, of which 34 were in infwta under 
a year old. Phthisis Fulmonalis was remarkably fatal, producing 1,195 
deaths against 974 in the winter quarter of 1870. In tbo week ending 
llarch 4th, it carried off no less than 101 victims — twenty per cent, of the 
weekly mortality. The deaths from the local respiratory affections were 
slightly u excess of the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
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^bcond ob spring quarter of 1871 — thirtbbn wbbks bnoino july 

1st. 

• During this quarter there were registered 2,233 marriages and 4,271 
births — ^being 217 more marriages and 1,032 more births than for the corres- 
ponding period of 1870. The deaths amounted to 6,621 — an excess of 328 
over the Spring quarter of 1870. 



Meteorology, 

The mean temperature of April was 53.99®, being higher by 3.81** than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Rain or snow fell 
upon 14 days to the amount of 3.45 inches against 6.10 inches in April, 1870. 
The mean reading of the barometer was 29.778 inches, and the mean degree 
of humidity, 50.46. 

The meiin temperature of May was 61.84®, beng higher by 2.43® than that 
of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Rain fell upon seven 
days to the amount of 4.90 inches against 3.08 inches in May, 1870. The 
mean reading of the barometer was 29.766 inches, and the mean degree of 
humidity, 47.69. 

The mean temperature of June was 69.34®, being .66® lower than that of 
the corresponding month during the past ten years. Rain fell upon 9 days to 
the amount of 8.02 inches against 2.85 inches in June, 1870. The mean read- 
ing of the barometer was 29.817 inches, and the mean degree of humidity 
59.58. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 61.72®, being 1.25® lower than 
that of the spring quarter of 1870, and 1.68® higher than that of the corres- 
ponding period during the past ten years. The maximum temperature was 
89® on May 30th, and the minimum temperature 35® on April 5th. Rain (ht 
snow fell upon 30 days to the amount of 16.37 inches against 12.03 inches in 
the Spring quarter of 1870. The greatest reading of the barometer was 
30.368 inches on April 24th, its least reading 29.397 inches on April 2Dd, and 
its mean reading 29.787 inches. The greatest degree of humidity was 84.83 
on May 5th, the least degree 25.53 on May 8th, and mean degree 52.57. 
Thunder showers occurred on April 11th and 2l8t, May 16th and 31st, and 
June 4th, 7th, 15th, 24th and 28th. A slight shock of earthquake was 
noticed on June 18th, at 9.50 P. M. ITie Aurora Borealis appeared on April 
13th and 17th. 
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Mortalitf. 



The deaths during this quarter were less by one than during the previous 
quarter, and were in excess by 328 over the Spring quarter of 1870. This 
mortality was eioeptionally high, exceeding by 55S deaths that of any corres- 
ponding quarter for ten years previous to 1670. Small-pox becatno a severe 
epidemic, and destroyed 304 lives during the quarter — a greater number than 
in the whole of any single year back to 186S. Mea»leii and Scarlatina, 
although evidently declining, carried oS 106 and 196 persons, respectively. 
Whooping Cough began to increase in fatality, its victims amounting to 66. 
Typhna and Typhoid Fevers wore not very prevalent, causing severally but 
21 and 39 deaths. 35 deaths were duo to Remittent Fever, and 23 l« Tnt«r- 
mittent. Diarrhoaol maladies were credited with 746 deaths, a very excessive 
number for the seasou — greater by 122 than that of the preceding Spring, 
which itself had been remarkably unhealthfiil in this respect. This eariy t«D- 
deocy, however, to the spread of diarrhceal cumpliuntH, did not, as we shall 
perceive, exteud during the Summer to nearly so great a degree as in the pre- 
viotu year. Phthisis Pulmonalis continued unusually fatal, causing 1,006 
deaths, against 905 hi the Spring of 1B70. 
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THIRD OR SUMMER QUARTER OF 1871 — THIRTEEN WEEKS ENDING SEPT. 30. 

During this quarter there were registered 2,135 marriages, and «5,4^3 
births — being 379 more marriages and 1,875 more births than for the corres- 
ponding period of 1870. The deaths amounted to 7,833, or 583 less than 
during the Summer quarter of the previous year. 



Meteorology, 

The mean temperature of July was 73.57®, being 4.35® less than that of 
1870, and 2.95® less than that of the corresponding month during the past ten 
years. Rain fell upon 1^ days of the month to the amount of 6.26 inches 
against 4.80 inches in July. 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 
29.828 inches, and mean degree of humidity, 63.69. 

The mean temperature of August was 75.23®, bemg 2° less than that of 
August, 1870, and .24® higher than that of the corresponding month during 
the past ten years. Rain fell upon 12 days to the amount of 6.41 inches 
against 3.68 inches in August, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer 
was 29.855 inches, and the mean degree of humidity, 65.45. 

The mean temperature of September was 62.38®, being 4.19° less than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Rain fell upon 5 
days of the month to the amount of 1.85 inches, agamst 2.38 incheis in Sep- 
tember, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 30,013 inches, and 
the mean degree of himiidity, 57.63. 

ITie mean temperature of the quarter was 70.39®, being 4.30® less than 
that of the Summer quarter of 1870, and 2.30® less than that of the corres- 
ponding quarter during the past ten years. The maximum temperature in the 
shade was 91.5 on July 12th, and in the sun, 118.7® on July 7th. The 
minimum temperature was 44® on September 20th and 21st. Rain fell upon 
32 days of the quarter to the amount of 14.52 inches, against 10.86 inches in 
the Summer quarter of 1870. The highest reading of the barometer was 
30.372 inches on Sept 22nd, its lowest reading 29.509 inches on August 
30th, and its mean reading 29.898 inches. The highest degree of humidity 
was 85.06 on August 29th, the lowest degree 32.46 on August 19th, and the 
mean 62.26. Thunder showers occurred on July 3rd, 6th, 9th, 11th, 15th, 
16th, 21st, 27th, 28th and 31st, August 4th, 5th, 12th, 16th, 23rd and 25th, 
and on September 26th. A fine Aurora Borealls was visible on September 
7th. 
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Mortality. 
The mortality of this quarter vas in axooea by 1795 over tliat of Uta 
preceding qnart«r, and was less by 583 than that of the Snmmer qnartCT 
of 1870. The meteorological conditiouB of this quarter were u> favorable 
88 compared with those of the preceding suminer that a much greater 
diHparity might have been anticipated. It is trne that Diarrhmal Diseases, 
the most sendtivo In manifesting the effects of such conditions, exhibited a 
falling off of some SOOdeatba; but the continued ravages of epidemic Small- 
poz, which occasioned 164 deaths, thp large mortality from Whooping Gon^ 
amounting to 160, and the two deplorable cataBtropbes of the July Biot and 
the Westfield Explosion, increased inordinately the mortality of a seasm 
which waa otherwise remarkably benign In its effects upon human life. 
There was some compensation in the fact that the Zymotic influences, as a 
claaii, with t,he exception of those dne to marsh miasm, were more than nsnally 
in abeyance. The activity of Kemittent, Intermittent and Typho-malsrial 
feveni was very noticeable, especially in the upper wards of the city. The 
genial character of the sumtner seemed to exercise a peculiarly favorable influ- 
ence upon those afllicted with constitutional pulmonary disease, as Phthisis, 
which bad been so fatal during the previous six months, was now distinguished 
by a mortality ooosiderably below that of the summer of 1870. Among 
persons far advanced In years, likewise, the stroke of death fell less frequently 
than usual, there having occurred but 305 deaths of persons 70 years old and 
upwunls, against 343 in the previous summer. The gain to infant life was 
also lart!i; — 4,000 children under two years old having been (;ut off during the 
three months, agfunst 4,494 In the same season of 1870. The difference is to 
he explained prindpally by the exoesBive diarrhoeat mortality during the pre- 
ceding summer. 
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FOURTH OR AUTUMNAL QUARTER OP 187 J — THIRTEEN WEEKS AND ONE 

DAY, ENDING DEC. 31ST. 

During this quarter, there were registered 2,479 marriages, and 5,802 
births — ^being 287 more marriages and 1,915 more births than for the 
corresponding quarter of 1870. The deaths amounted to 5,900 or 49 less 
than in the previous autumnal quarter. 



Meteorology, 

The mean temperature of October was 56.81^, being greater by .84** than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Rain fell upon 
ten days of the month to the amount of 7.72 inches, against 5.72 inches in 
October, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 29.996 inches, and 
the mean degree of humidity, 61.86. 

The mean temperature of November was 40.81**, bemg 2.40® less than 
that of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Snow or rain fell 
upon nine days to the amount of 4.61 inches, against 2.41 in November, 1870. 
The mean reading of the barometer was 29.881 inches, and the mean humid- 
ity, 57.01. 

The mean temperature of December was 31.56^, being 3.22^ less than that 
of the corresponding month during the past ten years. Snow or rain fell 
upon fifteen days to the amount of 2.03 inches, against 2.83 inches in Decem- 
ber, 1870. The mean reading of the barometer was 29.958 inches, and the 
mean degree of humidity, 61.94. 

The mean temperature of the quarter was 43.06®, being 3.87® lower than 
that of the Winter quarter of 1870, and 1.59® lower than that of the corres- 
ponding quarter during the past ten years. The maximum temperature was 
73® on October 14th and 15th, and the minimum temperature .5® on Decem- 
ber 2l8t. Rain or snow fell upon 34 days of the quarter to the amount of 
14.36 inches against 10.96 inches, in the Autumnal quarter of 1870. The 
highest reading of the barometer was 30.493 inches on December 22nd, its 
lowest reading 29.308 inches on November 15th, and its mean reading 29.945 
inches, llie greatest degree of humidity was 94.66 on October 26th, the 
lowest degree 30.93 on December 28th, and the mean degree 60.27. The 
first snow fell upon November 16th. The Aurora Borealis was visible on 
November 9th. 



TAUUC No. XI. 

DEATHS REGISTERED EACH WEEK, BT CLASSES, ' 



MortalUg. 



The mortuary history of these three months Is, with a fev notable cxcep- 
tkniB, very aimQar to that of the same season of 1870, there being a difference 
of only 49 deaths. The two prindpal epidemics were those of Small-poi 
which oc4»sioned 129 deaths, and Whooping Cough t« which 186 deaths 
were attributed. But 13 deaths were due to Measles, 16 to Typhus Fever, 
aoid 83 to Typhoid Fever. Scarlatina, Diphtheria and Croup, were prevalent 
but not unusually so. Bemittent and Intermittent Fevers were widespread 
and &tal to a more than ordinary degree, causing SG and 32 deaths respec- 
tively. Phthisis Pulmonalis produced 132 less deaths than in the previous 
Autumnal quarter, and the Local Respiratory Affections about an equal num- 
ber in each of said quarters. 
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PRINCIPAL METEOROLOGICAL FEATURES OF THE YEAR. 

The mean temperature of the year was 52.74^ Fahr., bemg .78^ lower 
than that of the past ten years. The maximum temperature was 91.5^ on 
July J2th, and the minimum temperature .5^ on December 21st. Rain or 
8DOW fell upon 138 days to the amount of 60.40 inches, against 47.53 inches 
daring 125 days of 1870. The greatest atmospheric pressure occurred on 
January 25th, when the Barometer stood at 30.623 inches. Its lowest read- 
ing was 29.185 inches on February 18th, and its mean 29.902 inches. The 
greatest degree of humidity was 94.66 on October 26th, the least degree 
18.80 on March 25th, and the mean degree 58.66. (Saturation being repre- 
sented by 100.) 



MARRIAGES AND BIRTHS DURING THE YEAR 1871. 

Daring the year 1871, there were registered 8,646 marriages and 20,821 
births, being an increase upon the previous year of 661 marriages and 0,297 
births. 
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MORTALITY. 
There oexjurred during the year 26,97G deaths, u weekly average of 519. 
The whole numher of deaths was less by 199 than that of the previous year. 
Assiiniing the population to have been 942,293, (according to the c«n8us of 
1870) the death-rate was 28.6 in each thousand inhabitant*. In the follow- 
ing table we present the mortality fur 1871 of the most important cities of 
the United States and of many foreign cities. 

TABLE Ka XV.-CITIES OF THE UKITED STATES. 
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Mortality — eonlintied. 
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CITIES AND TOWN DISTBICTS DP OHRAT BRITAIN.* 
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Mortality — continued. 



Cm, 



8TATX. 



I 



North Wutem (^mntie$, 

Pretton , England. 

Oldham 

Bolton 

Blackburn 

Birkenhead 



Stockport 

Chester 

Bury 

Wigan 

Rochdale 

IfacclesAeld 

Ashton-under^Lyme . 



I 
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York 

HaUfiax , 

Huddersfleid 



Northern Count%e$, 

South Shields 
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Trnemouth 

Carlisle 



MonwunUhshire and WcJet. 
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Cardiff 

Newport (Monmouth) 
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1,120 


38,758 
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2.513 



40,800 
33.935 



95.119 
67,36-i 
64.983 
30.025 



EUROPEAN CITIES. 



Paris 

Berlin 

Vienna* 

Brussels Belgium. 

Copenhagen , Denmark 



France 1,825.274 

Prussia 828.003 

Austria 632.000 

185,000 

181,291 



Christiania. I Norway : 66.541 

Rome Italy I 347,497 



Turin 

Milan 

Florence 

Naples 

Genoa 

Rotterdam " Holland 

Utrecht 

The Hague 

Amsterdam *' 



I 



CITIES IN ASIA. 



Bombay , India. 



f^cutU. 
Madras . 



430,000 
395.440 



1.539 
1.049 
788 



2.313 

1.496 

1,363 

847 



99.945 

32,222 

22.570 

5.9&4 

4.6H5 

1.234 

7.612 

7.099 

7.661 

6.294 

17.523 

3.H09 



212.644 I 
199,009 ! 
167,093 
448.743 
130.269 
111,403 
45.541 I 
82.620 
263.204 I 



646.636 16.008 



10.467 
13.034 



• 2,056 of the deaths in Vionna were of non-residents of the city proper. We have not subi 
these from the total, as the same class of deaths forms a very largo element of our own mortality 



The foregoing figures are evidently erroneous in some instances, ai 
which Jersey City with a death-rate of but 6.6 in the thousand inhabit 
Elizabeth, N. J., 6.2, and the three Canadian towns of Toronto, Ham 
and Ijondon, with a death-rate of but 8.7, 6.7 and 2.5 respectively, fu 
the most conspicuous and absurd examples. The Registrar General o 
l*rovince of Ontario in which these towns are situated, admits in his repoi 
present inefficiency of their registration system, and says : " A comparisi 
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the actual Dumber of registrations with the estimated numbers shows that 
about one-jijlh of the deaths have been registered." And again^ ** That only 
one-fifth of the deaths which took place in the Province should have been regis- 
tered is sufficient proof of the neglect with which this important measure 
has been treated by one of the so-called learned professions." In the City 
of Quebec there is no registration. The figures of Montreal probably fall 
little, if any, below the actual mortality. 

The exceptional conditions which prevailed in Chicago during the latter 
part of 1871 may render the figures received from that city somewhat ques- 
tionable. In the case of every other city in the Union we have based the 
namber of inhabitants upon the figures of the recent United States census 
which credited Chicago with a population of 298,977. 

Between the completion of the Census, however, and the occurrence of the 
great fire on October 8, 1871, Chicago received a large accession of popula- 
tion, as a municipal census, taken in June, 1871, showed about 330,000 
inliabitanis. Immediately after the fire some 40,000 persons were said to 
Itave left the city, of whom a very large proportion subsequently returned. 
Under all these circumstances we have deemed it best to retain the original 
figure of population. With regard to mortality. Dr. Ranch, the Sanitary 
Superintendent, informs us that few, if any, deaths escaped the attention of 
^he authorities, as all the cemeteries in and about the city were at once aft;er 
tbe fire placed under the strictest surveillance. One hundred and eight 
"odies were found burned j 200 persons are supposed to have thus perished. 
The disastrous consequences of the late war between France and Ger- 
Jnany were forcibly illustrated by the mortality of Paris and Berlin for 1871. 
^ Paris nealy 100,000 people were cut off during the year, yielding the 
^rtraordmary death-rate of 54.7. It is even probable that the death-rate 
^^^9 actually in excess of the figure stated, as the population of Paris, which 
*^ic)re the war amounted to 1,825,274, has declined very considerably since 
^^^^ momentous struggle. We adhere, however, to the old figure, as it is still 
'^t^^iined by Dr. Worms, the Health Officer of Paris. In Berlin, which 
8^iHered only remotely, the death rate rose to 38.9 in the thousand. 

In point of salubrity New York in 1871 did not compare unfavorably 
^\th many other cities on both sides of the Atlantic, as the foregoing table 

The various Wards of the city differed considerably in their several death- 
^tes. In the 3d Ward it was as low as 18.8. This w^^» extending from 
Chambers to Liberty street, and from Broadway to the North River, has few 
objectionable features in a sanitary point of view, as regards domiciles. Its 
population amounts to less than 4,000, of whom only one-fourth occupy 
tenement houses. During recent years its death-rate has been uniformly low. 
The 2d Ward, of somewhat similar character as to size, position along the 
river, and paucity of inhabitants, (about 1,300)^ has even less proportion of 
tenement house population, but a certain number of cellar habitations, which 
are particularly obnoxious on account of being subject to occasional inun- 
dation. The forced vacation, however, of many of these objectionable dens 

23 
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has been achieved by the Board during the past three or four years. The 
death-rate, which in 1868 was 46.9, fell in 18G9 to 42.7, in 1870 to 34.3, and 
in 1871 to 28.9. The Ist Ward, contiguous to the 2d and 3d, at the lower 
extremity of the island, has always, since it<s abandonment by the better 
classes, been distinguished by a heavy mortality. It is populated at the rate 
of 60,000 to the square mile, and its two hundred tenement bouses have an 
average of 42 inmates each — greater than that of any other ward in the city. 
It also is cursed with many cellar dwellings used by a most degraded class. 
Its death-rate in the past year was 34.2. The 4th Ward, notwithstanding the 
general bad character and crowding of its inhabitants, (183,000 to the square 
mile), has been much improved hygienically within the past year by the 
depopulation and remodeling of some of its worst tenement houses by order 
of the Board j the best example of which was furnished in the case of Grotham 
Court, 36 and 38 Cherry street, with its more than lOO families — a once foul 
nest of disease and death, familiar in name, at least, to most of our citizens. 
This may now be almost regarded as a model tenement house. The death- 
rate in the 4th Ward was 27, against 39 in 1869. The 5th Ward has over 
half of its population residing in tenement houses which average, however, 
only 30 inhabitants each. Its death-rate was 26.4. That of the 6th Ward 
was very high, as it always must be so long as it continues to be the very 
focus of utter wretchedness and vice. Thirty -three in every thousand of Its 
inhabitants (exclusive of hospital inmates) died during the year. ITiis was 
the highest local death rate. In the 14th ward, which partakes of many of 
the worst characteristics of the 6th, the death-rate reached 31.7. The lowest 
was that of the 15th Ward, viz. : 15 in the thousand inhabitants, although 
its nominal death-rate was 41, on account of the 719 babies who died in the 
Foundling Asylum. Only sixteen per cent, of its people live in tenement 
houses, its general population being of a superior character, and many being 
absent from the city in the summer season. The next h)west death-rat^ was 
shown by the 2 1st Ward, viz.: 18, excluding hospitals. The others varied 
from 19 in the 9th to 25 in the 11th, 13th and 20tli Wards. The death-rate 
in the four most thickly populated wards, (viz.: the 10th, 11th, 13th and 
1 7th), was quite low, ranging from 23 to 25. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH. 

ZYMOTIC DISBASRS. 

Zymotic diseases in the aggregate destroyed 8,364 lives during the year — 
31 per cent, of the total mortality — a slight increase upon the proportion ot 
1870. 4,358 were males and 4,006 females. 83 per cent, were of native 
birth, and 17 per cent, of foreign birth. 88 per cent, were children less than 
ten years of age, the vast majority of whom were of native birth, although a 
large proportion were of foreign extraction. Most of the Zymotic deaths, 
therefore, among persons beyond ten years of age, occurred in the foreign 
bom population, a natural result of the unheal thful influences under which 
they live. Out of 7,861 deaths produced by the principal Zymotic disea^s, 
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5,069 took place in tenement houses and hospitals, while only 2,792 occurred 
in private houses, boarding houses and hotels. 43 per cent, of the deaths 
&om Zymotic causes were in infants less than a year old» and 60 per cent, 
in those less than two years old, against 40 and 50 per c^t. during the 
previous year. 

Small-Pox. — The most. prominent epidemic of the year was that of small- 
pox. The comparatively severe visitation in 1870, which occasioned 293 
deatlis, had so subsided in the fall of that year that but 12 deaths were due 
to the disease in the three months ending December 31st. This, however, 
was only a deceptive lull, soon to be succeeded by an outbreak more violent 
than ever. In the early part of January, 1871, it reappeared with extra- 
ordinary vigor, and continued to increase for six months. In the summer 
quarter it began slowly to decline, its mortality for the quarter being but 
I64y and for the month of September 23. Up to this time, the work of 
public vaccination had been so energetically pursued by the Health Depart- 
ment that 100,000 persons had received its benefit within nine months, and 
the evident subsidence of the epidemic was with good reason attributed to 
tho protective influence of so enormous a work. The necessity, however, 
wliich from pecuniary embarrassment now arose for dispensing during two 
moxiths with the vaccinatmg corps, enabled the almost exhausted disease to 
re^^iin its ascendancy, and although toward the close of November vaccina- 
tion was re^sumed, the enemy had acquired too much new force to be speedily 
ov^ercome. While it caused only 23 deaths in October, they amounted to 36 
in T^ovember, and 70 in December. Its total mortality for the year reached 
BO 5 — its greatest recorded yearly mortality in this city during the present 
century, the next largest having been in 1853 when it was eredited with 
681 deaths. There were reported to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection 
2,085 oases, of which 1,499 were removed to the Small-pox Hospital. 

The total number of cases admitted to that institution was 2,489. The 

^^1 number of cases, consequently, which came under the observation of 

tbe Health Department and Commissioners of Charities and Correction 

^<>gether, amounted to 3,084. According to these figures the mortality of 

tlie disease was 26 per cent. ; or, allowing for a few cases sequestered in the 

city , there died about 25 per cent, of all who were seized with the affection. 

^^ the Small-pox Hospital the percentage of deaths due to Small-pox 

^lir^tly was 21.1. The greatest number of deaths outside of the hospital 

occurred as follows : 41 m the 17th Ward ; 37 in the 22d ; 26 m the 20th ; 

23 in the 21st; 15 in the 10th, and 14 in the 8th and 12th severally. Of 

the total number of fatal cases, 519 were native and 286 foreign * — 25 being 

reported as colored persons; 454 were males and 351 females. Among 

Persons less than 20 years old the disparity between the sexes was slight — 

*The preponderance of the native element in this mortality is more apparent than reaL About 60 
pv cent of the deaths from Small Pox occnr unong children less than ten years of age, and principally 
»ow of the tenement house population. A very large proportion of such children in this city are 
ottiTe bozn, although of foreigu parentage; and the fatality of the disease in early childhood is wcU 
known to be relatively enormous. Out of 1,008 &tal cases of small pox in New York during 187U and 
1871, the native mortality amounted to 709, and the foreign to ;i89. Of the total deaihs, however, 660 
or more than ball, took place among children less than ten yearg old. . 
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242 males and 219 femaloH. Among those of 20 years old and over there 
were 212 males and 132 females. As we noticed in the report for 1870, this 
large difference in adults is due to the fact that among the classes mcwt 
exposed to the infection the females are afforded much better facilities for 
revaccination than the males — the latter being almost invariably absent at 
work during the visits of the Sanitary Inspectors to their wives and children 
at home, and being, moreover, less willing to accept the boon when it can 
reach them. 

As regards age the deaths were thus distributed : 132 imder 1 year of 
age, 199 under 2, 295 under 5, 411 under 15, 558 under 25, 714 under 35, 
766 under 45, 794 under 55^ 801 under 60, 1 between 60 and 65, 1 l>etwrt»n 
65 and 70, 1 l)etween 75 and 80, and 1 between 80 and 85. 

The prevalence of Small-pox in this city during the past yoar, although 
unexampled here, was inconsiderable in comparison with its ravages in many 
other places throughout the world. We may simply instance among the 
large foreign cities the Hague, Ix)ndon and Berlin. In the Hague,* wh«Kse 
people have always evinced a peculiar antipathy against vac<unation, the mor- 
tality from Small-pox in the first quarter of 1871 wa** appalling, reaching the 
enormous annual rate of 48 in the thousand inhabitants, or nearly double that 
of London from all causes. Had the same rate prevailed in New Y'ork. it 
w<mld have given us 7,500 deaths from Small-pox in the first quarter of the 
vear. In Berlin there were 4,971 fatal cases during the year. The equivalent 
number in New York would have been 5,700. In Jjondon, 7,876 deaths fnmi 
this cause were registered within the year, and in a single week, (that ending 
May 6th,) they amounted to 288. The same annual death-rat« here would have 
yielded 2,300 deaths. Turning our obser\'ation t4) this side of the Atlantic, 
we find the most conspicuous example m the city of Philadelphia which Ix'gan 
in the latter part of St»ptember to be scourged terribly by the same epidemic. 
Fn)m that time until the close of the year there were rei>orted 1800 fatal 
cases. In the week ending December 2nd there were recorded 233 deaths. 
The highest wwkly numl)er in New York was 34 in the week ending April 
l8t. llie ac^'onipanymg diagrams illustrate much more graphically than any 
verbal description the cx)mparative course and extent of Small- pox in Berlin, 
liondon, Philadelphia and New York throughout the past year, and exhibit 
the fact that this city suffered to a nmch less degree than either of the <»thers. 

In the City of Havana, Cuba, Small-pox occasioned 1,126 deaths during 
the vear 1871, out of a t4)tal of 9,174 from all causes. 

Measles. — The deaths from Measles amounted to 409, against 298 in the 
prc»vious year, and 526 in 1869. 384 were in children less than five years old, 
and 3, all women, in adults. 

Scarlatina. — The deaths from Scarlatina were not so numerous as usual — 
amounting to 791. The disease was most prevalent in the early portion of 
the year. The sexes were nearly equally divided, there having been cut off 
397 males and 394 females. 



* The ili>aUi-nitt- (nun nmall-pox alone during the whole year in Uie Ilagne and Boitordaiu waa U 
per tboiuand inhabiUnta. 
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Diphtheria and Croup. — ^Diphtheria occasioned 238 deaths and Croup 466 
bouH; the same number together as in the previous year. .Diphtheria and 
Croup appear to be often confounded, either the former term or that of Diphtheri- 
tic Croup being .employed quite commonly in place of the latter. During 1870 
tbere were reported 241 fatal cases of Diphtheria in children under five years 
of age, against 381 of Membranous Croup, and in 1871 the number stood as 
1S3 to 425. It is almost indisputable that except in seasons of undoubted and 
veil recognized epidemics the general experience of the profe^^sion should 
exhibit a much smaller proportion of genuine Diphtneria, even if its relative 
fatality be greater than that of Croup. The numerous class of unscrupulous 
charlatans who unfortunately are permitted to carry on what in their case 
maybe more aptly termed a trade than a profession — a trade in human health 
and life, are in the habit of designating as Diphtheria the simple Tonsillitis with 
white or grayish patches ; and thus they impose upon their credulous patients 
the idea of their having treated, and generally with success, a very formidable 
affection. 

Whooping Cough, — ^Whooping Cough displayed a very unusual activity 

during the year, having carried off 465 victims. This is the greatest number 

of lives which it has destroyed in this city in any year of the present century, 

the next largest having been 377 in 1855. Of the 465 deaths 196 were in 

males and 269 in females. ITie great preponderance of females over males 

was noticed by us in a former report as being unifonnly characteristic of this 

affection* — at least in its fatal cases — and it has never been, so far as we are 

•ware, satisfactorily explained. The principal* complications of the disease, 

returned upon certificates of death were as follows: Pneumonia in 87 instan'ces, 

Bronchitis in 55, Convulsions in 39, Tuberculosis in 13, Diarrhoea in 16, Men- 

%iti8 and Marasmus m 8 respectively ; Congestion of the Brain, Hydroe^ph- 

*^*i8, Broncho-Pneumonia and Dentition, each in 7. These constituted consid- 

^''ably over half the cases j 198 were returned without any complicating cause 

•^Uig specified. The disease did not assume a specially epidemic character 

^t\\ the beginning of August, after which it continued with much severity 

*^^1 the close of the year. 

Typhus and Typhoid Fevers. — The former of these diseases was credited 
^th only 65 deaths, against 96 in the preceSing year. The fatality of Typhus 
*^^*4 been steadily diminishing since 1864, when 764 persons were carried off 
^y it. It is satisfactory, also, to note a very great decline in that of Typhoid 
^ever during the past year, it having produced but 239 deaths, against 422 
^ 1870. 

Remittent^ Intermittent and Typho-malarial Fevers. — 165 deaths were re- 
ferred to Remittent Fever, 110 to Intermittent, and 12 to Typho-malarial. 
^lieae fevers were extraordmarily fatal. Although in many instances they 

...tP' 9,008 dMthi by Whooping Cough exhibited by the U. S. Cenras of 1870 there were 3,987 males 
*i^ S4>il females. ' *- «» -« 
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were clearly derived from terrestrial emanations, there have been other easet 
in residents of populous and salubrious neighborhoods, persons who have, appar- 
ently , never been exposed to what have been regarded as the essential causes 
of these diseases. New York City is undoubtedly participating in the subtile 
miasmatic influence which recently has invaded and overspread large terri- 
tories, hitherto exempt, in the North-Eastem States. In the past year the term 
Tjrpho-malarial, which originated we believe during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, was revived. The first cases were classed with Typhoid Fever, but 
after a time we deemed it proper to give the disease a distinct position in our 
classification. When used, as it sometimes is, to signify the asthenic form of 
Remittent or Intermittent, it would be more to the purpose, we think, for phy- 
sicians to substitute those terms. A few of such cases, however, have we are 
informed been examples of continued fever, dependent, it would seem, on 
marsh-miasm, non-contagious, and devoid of the lesions characteristic of 
Typhmd. In other instances there has been a suspected but undemonstrated 
co-existence of the two specific poisons. The designation " typho-malarial " 
would appear a very appropriate and significant one for the two last varieties « 
The accompanying tables show the exact localities where deaths from Remi%.- 
tent. Intermittent and Typho-malarial fevers occurred. Of 154 deaths froi 
Remittent Fever throughout the city, outside of hospitals, 59 took place 
the region from 40th Street to Harlem river, and 55 deaths from Intermitte^ 
and 10 from Typho-malarial occurred in the same territory ; a large 
tion of deaths for that section of the city, considering its population. 

The following were the principal immediate or complicating causes 
death distinguished upon certificates of Remittent Fever : 45 cases were cei 
fied simply as Remittent or Bilious Fever, 10 as Typhoid Remittent, ^ mm 
Congestive Remittent, 9 with Congestion of the Brain, 8 with Meningitis, 
with Hydrocephalus, 3 with Convulsions, 7 with Bronchitis, 6 with Vvtei^m 
monia, 18 with Gastritis, 4 with Enteritis, 3 with Diarrhoea, 3 with Disease t_^ 
Liver, and 5 with Nephritis. Of Intermittent Fever there were returned 2^ '^ 
cases simply as Intermittent, 2 with Apoplexy, 2 with Convulsions, 13 wilK 
Congestion of the Brain, 6 with Meningitis, 2 with Congestion of Lungs, S 
with Bronchitis, 9 with Pneumonia, 4 with Gastritis, 8 with Diarrhcea, and 
with Dropsy. 
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TABLE Mo. Xyn. 

TABUS SHOWING THE IiOGAUTIES OF DEATHS FROM 



street 



Audubon Puk, 157th Street, 
bet 9th and lOth ATennee 

U7th St. bet eth A 7th ATS. 

189th Street neer 8th ATenne 

iMt 127th Street 

i U Ave., bet IMth k 127th Ste. 

> EMt U9th Street 

; East 119th Street 

EMt 114th Street 

Ulth St, bet 9th lE 10th Atb. 

UOth St, bet 9th lE 10th ATS. 

109th St, near 8th ATenne. . . 

Sd Are., bet 106th k lOOth Sta. 

99Ch Street bet 8th lE 9th Atb. 

97th Street bet Bonlerard 
and 11th ATenne 

Mth Street and 9th ATenne. . 

ad ATe., bet 98d and 94th Sta. 

lMt99d Street 

8d ATe., bet 87th k 88th Sta. 

Weat84thStoeet 

89d Street near BonleTard . . 

M ATe., bet 80th Ie 81at Sta. 
3d Ato., bet 77th k 78th Sta. 
7701 Street Baat of BonleTard 
Baat 7Sth Street bet 8d and 

Lexington ATenuea 

N. S. oomer of Broadway and 

75th Street 

Kaat 76th Street near 8d ATe. 
70th Street near 11th ATenne 
BonleTard. bet«8th Ie 09th Hta. 

:Ba8t 86th Street 

Q3d Street near Madiaon Are. 

^eat 89th Street 

:Baat88th Street 

8d ATe., bet 87th Ie 88th Sta. 

ad Are., bet 65th Ie 66th Sta 

ad ATe., bet 54th Ie 66th Sta. 

2d Are., bet 64th k 6Ath Sta. 

EMt 6Sd Street 

Ttfa Are., bet Slat * 62d Sta. 

ad ATe.. bet 51at Ie 62d Rta. 

Wert 61at Street 

Wert 49th Street 

l8k ATe., bet 47th Ie 48th Sta. 

8th ATe.. bet 4eth k 47th Sta. 

Uth Are., bet 44th k 46th Sta. 

ad Are., bet 44th Ie 46th Sta. 

EMt 43d Street 

WMt 4Sd Street 

Weat 42d Street 

ireat 4l8t Street. 

loth ATe., bet 4l8t k 42d Sta. 
llth ATe., bet 41at k 42d Sta. 
X^exlngion ATe., bet 40th and 

41atStreeta 

Weat 40th Street 

Weat 37th Street 

^tadiaon Ato., bet 36th and 

37th Streeta 

7th ATe., bet SOth k 37th Sta. 
^«^ Ato.. bet 36th k 37th Sta. 

^eat S6th Street 

Vrert 86th Street 

^A ATe., bet 34th k 36th Sta. 
^^ board of Oanal Boat foot 

of Eaat 82d Street 

^ert Slrt Street 

^art31rt Street 



•'I 



L! 



Honaea in 
which 

Deatha oo- 
onrred. 



No Number. 



199 

No Number. 

445 

236 

346 

No Number. 
t< 

<t 

t( 

NoNumbera 

No Number. 
•• 

1650 
No Number. 

1661 
' 84 
No Number. 

1412 

1369 
No Number. 



129 • 

No Number, 
tt 

119 
No Number. 

611 

408 

960 

917 

898 
1033 

161 

769 

850 

325 

546 

856 

757 

598 

832 

146 

470 
258, 561 
342. 445 

560 
540, 546 

369 
440 
208 

220 
486 
481 
49, 262. 433 
411 
637 



444, 456 
326 



Street 



Wert SOth Street 

Eart 29th Street 

On board of Canal Boat, foot 

of Wert 28th Street 

Weat 28t)i Street 

lOUi ATenne, between 27th 

and 28th Streets 

Wert 27th Street 

9th Ave., bet 25th k 26th flts. 

EMt 24th Strert 

Wert 24th Street 

WMt 23d Strert 

3d Avenue, bet 22d ft 23d Sta. 

EMt 20th Strert 

Eart 19th Strert 

WMt 19th StTMt 

EMt 18th Street 

Wert 16th Strert 

EMt 16th Strert 

EMt 14th Street 

EMt 12th Street 

Eart llth Strert 

Horatio Strert 

Eart 10th Street 

Jane Street 

GharlM Strert 

7th ATenne 

Greenwich Avenue 

7th Strert 

5th Strert 

EMt 4th Strert 

Jonea Street 

3d Strert 

Glarkaon Strert 

SulliTan Strert 

lat oireet. .*••......... 

Bleecker Street 

WMt Honaton Street 

Eart Houaton Street 

WiUett Strert 

Stanton Strert 

ICott Strert 

Mulberry Strert 

§;>rlng Strert 
ndaon Strert 

Broome Street 

PlttStrert 

arand Street 

HMter Strert 

Monroe Strert 

Scammel Strert 

Ehn Strert 

Henry Strert 

Laight Street 

Suffolk Strert ... 

Orchard StrMt 

Norfolk Strert 

Attorney Strert 

Forayth Strert 

Eldridge Strert 

Eaaex Street 

Chryatie Strert 

Catharine Street 

Baxter Street 

Cherry Strert 

William Strert 

Chatham Street 

In Hoapitala 



II 



Total. 



HooBM in 

which 
Deatha oc- 
curred. 



163 
233 



504 
i 

304 
20J. 222. 241 

263 
I 329 
342 
342 
284 
226 
109, 412. 421 

129 
36, 230, 416 
447 
325 
441 
510, 639 
347, 426 
80 
421 
92 
117 
15 
30 
186 
636 
122 
29 
23 
46 
218 
61 
151 
151 
66 
116 
42, 212 
205 
208, 214)^ 
69, 249 
648, 262 
338 
7, 36 
48, 621 
7 

306 
36K. 68 
206 
189 
32 
121 
158 

115, 3 
124 
67 
52 )i 
38 
74. 17 
22 
63 
123 
228 
115 



165 



23 



TABLE No. XTIIL 

TABI^ SKOWIMO THE LOGAUTIES OF -DEATHS FROM 
INTERMITTENT FETER. 



§3 Dautu 



i; 



a, between lIMb and 



h HOwl. bcnraon 9tli ud 
VOth street, b«[WMD (Ih a 



I BtfAlnainwMh&nDiie. 
SIM BMM, nev SIL Anna*. 



, H.W.cDnisTafTGtliBtiMtuid 

I 801 Avenae 

n>t9tnet.lHtveeD8tta'udftih j 

M ATsnne. betniin'TDtb uid 

lUt Blrrntu 

imii Aienue. tifmt ItAth Street. 
10th ATenni>, beIw«inMtli tmd 



. Mlh Rlreel . . . 

West Mtb Street ! . . . . 

W«it ISd Street 

•Hh AioDue. beiw.™ I 

IMStncM 

ffeBlMtb Street 

i' Wert SHb Stniel ! '^ ! ! , 

, WeellBthBtreet!. 
< EhI UUi Alrcel 

I EHtistnauwt"!!.' 

' cbu-Iee Street '.'. 

West IMh BtTBol 

lUi Street 

<]krt>topheratnet... . 

Hut WubiiigtDn 'pii« '. 

I Alhetresl 

ATBDHeD 

I IdATeniu 

WeMHoDilOBMreel... 

. UmiBtreet ... 

Rld«eBtreel 

Ouuou Mrsel 

BberUTBtnet 

Mott BliMt 

UtKxrattt^'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

OreeiiB Btmet 

SlUUnoBbvet 

Onnd Btreel 

EldrlilEe Simt 

Fonjti Btreel 

Butar Btresi 

Alkmetrect 

BooHTell Street . 

MMUaon atraeV 

IQ Hoapltili 

Total 
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TABLE Mo. XIX. 
TABLE SHOWING LOCALITY OF DEATHS FROM TYPHO-MALARIAL FEVER. 



STREET. 


MO. OF 
CASH. 


HOVSSS III WHICH 
DIATHS OOOUBBXD. 


97th Street, bet. Bouleyard and Eleventh Aye 

West 84th Street 




No Number 

84 

No Number 

No Number 

119 

No Number 

917 

850 

960 

546 

220 


75th Street, near Third Ave 


75th Street, bet. Third and Lexing^ton Ayes 

Rflffi fi5th RtTAA^. . 


68d Street, near Madison Ave 


Third Avenue, bet. 55th and 56th Sts 


•• •• ** 51gt and 52d StB 

Second •* " 50th and 5l8t Ste , 

West 49th Street 


Madison Avenue, bet. 86th and 87th Sts 


In Hospital 


Total 


12 







Relapsing Fever. — Only 80 cases of Relapsing Fever were reported dur- 
ing the year to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, and the deaths were but 
B. It may be said, therefore, to have been virtually extinguished. 

YeUaw Fever. — There were registered two deaths firom Yellow Fever, one 
leaving occurred at Bellevue Hospital, and the other at the Fever Hospital, 
Hlaokwell's Island. In neither was the diagnosis unequivocal, but it was con- 
firmed by autopsy which revealed in each case black blood in the stomach, 
^ute fatty degeneration of the liver, and acute desquamative nephritis. The 
inan who died at Bellevue Hospital had passed Quarantine on the Steamer 
**Gleopatra " without detection, although sick then, being on deck ; but on arriv- 
Ui^ at the city he was sent to the hospital where his disease was pronounced 
to he Yellow Fever. On the return of the vessel to this port it was ascer- 
tained that other cases had occurred on board, and that this man had been ill 
several days before her arrival but was mustered on deck in order to evade 
^^anntine. Instances of this sort doubtless occur every year. 

. -^Puerperal Fever. — ^Puerperal Fever was particularly fatal in 1871. It 
carried off 80 women, agamst 63 in 1870, and 5& in 1869 and 1868 respec- 
^vely. Its deaths were most numerous in the first quarter of the year, and at 
^e same time Erysipelas was also very prevalent. The idea that some mys- 
^rious relation exists between these two affections would seem to be strength- 
ened by the fact that an almost uniform proportion of mortality was main- 
lined between them during the year, as the following statement illustrates : 



Deaths from 


Winter 
Qosrter. 


Spring 
Qniurter. 


Summer 
Quarter. 


Antnmn 
Quarter. 


Puerperal FeTer .... 


80 
64 


20 
50 


12 
18 


18 
38 


KryupelM 
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DiurrluBal Diseases, — 3,653 deaths were due to DiarrhoBal DiseaseB. For 
reasons upon which we dwelt at some len^h in the report for 1870, we haY( 
discarded the term Cholera Infantum from our vocabulary of these affections 
We may be allowed to reiterate those reasons in a few words. The late dis 
tinguished Prof. Saml Henry Dickson, of Philadelphia in a recent article upoi 
registration and nomenclature took occasion to criticise the term Gholer 
Infantum as a trivial and unmeaning one on account of its not specificall; 
designating any separate disease, and even if it did as being mostly impossibi 
of diagnosis. A view which we had long entertained was thus endorsed b 
high authority. Our experience here has only confirmed it in dafly teachin 
us that the certificates in such cases are entirely useless for any separate sti 
tistical expression. The numerous terms '^ Summer Complaint,'' Cbolei 
Infantum, Diarrhoea, Enteritis, Entero-Colitis, Gastro-Enteritis, Inte 
tinal Catarrh, Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh, and Muco-Enteiitis, come to i 
employed indiscriminately by diifcrent physicians. According to our retun 
Cholera Infantum is a disease of all seasons — of duration firom a few hours 1 
many months — and of occurrence in children up to ten years of age, as appeal 
by a table in the Report of the Metropolitan Board of Health for 186' 
Could the employment of this expression be restricted universally to thi 
sudden and violent form of infantile diarrhoea which corresponds to Cholei 
Morbus in older persons, it would be useful in presenting some more definil 
idea of the character of the disease; but unfortunately, as now used, its vagui 
ness deprives it of significance. We have, therefore, incorporated all deatl 
from Cholera Infantum among those simply certified as resulting firoi 
Diarrhoea. 

The deaths from Diarrhoeal Diseases were less by 303 than in 1870. ^ 
we have remarked they exhibited in the Spring months an earlier tendency 1 
a large iieitality than in the previous year — but their course was subsequent] 
modified by the salubrity of the warm season. Of the whole number * 
deaths 1896 were in males and 1757 in females. 68 per cent were und< 
one year old, 86 percent, under two years, and 89 per cent, under five yean 
the proportion of these de^iths in young children being larger than in 1870. 



ENTHETIC DISEASES. 

Hydrophobia, — The fatal cases of Hydrophobia amounted to 7 — an u! 
usually large number. They were all in males aged respectively 8, 14, 1' 
31, 38, 40 and 41 years, and occurred as follows: 1 in January, 1 in Ma 
2 in July, 1 in September and 2 in November. The person who died in Ja 
uary had been bitten in the previous November, and expired eleven dai 
after the first symptoms of the disease. The person who died in May hi 
been bitten in the previous April and expired two weeks after the first sym 
toms. One person who died in July had been bitten in the previous Api 
and the other in the previous May. They both expired a few days after tl 
first symptoms. The person who died in September had been bitten in 11 
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preTioas March and expired one day after the first symptoms. One person 
wbo died in November had been bitten in the previous October and the other 
was reported to have been bitten eight years before. The former expired two 
weeks and the latter a few days after the first symptoms. According to the 
above account the longest period of incubation was eight years. The informa- 
tion, however, obtained in this instance was far from reliable. In the remain- 
ing cases the victims had been bitten respectively: 6 months, 3 months, 2 
months, 6 weeks, 2 weeks and 1 week previous to any appearance of the 
disease. Of the six authentic cases one had been bitten in March, two in 
April, one in May, one in October, and one in November. A simDar history as 
regards the comparative rarity during the •' dog days" of canine hydrophobia 
characterized the cases reported in 1870, and is the best argument to prove 
the absurdity of any ordinance prohibiting only in the Summer months the run- 
niDg at large of dogs unmuzzled. It is noticeable that in one of the cases men- 
tioned the disease was attributed to the circumstance of a pet dog's having 
mertiy licked tus master's face ; the animal shortly afterwards manifested un- 
doubted signs of rabies and was killed. 

It may be interesting in alluding to the means for protecting the public 
ag&inst the propagation of this dreadful affection to mention an old tradition 
acoording to which the excision of a worm, said to exist beneath the puppy's 
tongue, proves an infallible preventive against the communication, or as some 
believe, against even the contraction of the disease. This has been called by 
tbe Germans " ToUwurm," that is to say, *• the worm of madness." So popu- 
lar was this superstition at one time that in 1753 there existed in Prussia an 
ordinance requiring all owners of dogs to submit them to this mutilation at 
^e hands of an experienced operator. This ordinance was rendered more 
®P«cific by a royal decree of Feb. 20th, 1767, establishing an authorized 
p^tps of operators who were obliged to visit semi-annually every house contain- 
^^U a dog, to operate upon each animal, and to furnish the master thereof 
^*th a certificate to that effect. The edict prescribed, likewise, that every 
^^S should be so treated before it became six months old, and condemned 
f^J^ons violating the law to pay a fine of fifty Prussian Crowns, or, in default 
^*^ereof, to suffer an imprisonment of one month. In 1786 a similar law pre- 
^^iled in Hanover. 

This so-called worm was explained by some to be a vein whose absence in 
^ dog att-acked with Hydrophobia induces immediate engorgement of the 
^liroat and asphyxia. Others regarded it as the tendon of the genio-glossus 
^tiscle. It was considered, however, by the best authorities to be the duct 
^^ the sub-maxillary gland. As to the advantages of the operation there 
^^isted even among distinguished physicians considerable uncertainty of 
^pbiion. Fothergill, among others, in a celebrated treatise upon Hydropho- 
bia, remarked that nothing was definitely settled relative to the utility 
^f the operation, but that it was to be presumed that the whitish vermiform 
^^Vstanoe thus removed is nothing but the canal which forms part of the 
^^ivary apparatus, whose destruction might possibly exercise some infiuence 
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tipon the secretion b diTniDisbing to a certain extent the liquid by which the 
yirns is transmitted. The whole theory, however, was sabstantiaUy demol- 
ished in 1786 in the very country where it was most in vogue. In that year 
a rabid dog near the village ofTrieglitz, Prussia, bit a shepherd's dog which 
was shortly afterwards seized with rabies and in turn communicated it to 
several cows. Both of these dogs were proven by authentic certificates to 
have previously undergone the prescribed operation. The sanitary physicians 
of the district assembled to investigate the subject, and numerous instances 
were brought to their notice of Hydrophobia having been imparted to both 
animals and men by dogs whose " Tollwurm " had been extirpated in the 
most approved manner. These facts led to the enactment of a new ordinance 
suppressing the corps of operators created by the edict of 1 767. Subsequently, 
in the same year (1786) the authorities of the province of Detmold convoked 
a similar commission of investigation, the result of whose inquiries confirmed 
fully the conclusions derived from the facts previously mentioned. 

Syphilis. — 142 deaths resulted from syphilis — 71 of each sex; 120 were 
cases of congenital disease. This affection was unusually fatal, having caused 
106 deaths in 1870 and but 77 in 1869. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF INEBBIATES- 

1 lUwyen. 

1 liquor DenJere 


B 
8 




8 


MaclliDLSiS 


8 




MnnuffLctuiera of Piano Fortea 






7 

1 




K11 ?oetera 


Mecluttiloi , 2 
















, 






Brokers 


2 

7 


OyBUnaen , ] 




9 


P^r St^nem 




CwpenteiB 




. 


Carrie Makera 


2 

1 


Phyrfdaw I 


nm 1 






p ^^ 




19 










fionfretionerh 


8 

18 








Depnty Sheriffii 
















Slngera 




I>nMtgiil« 

EipTeeemeD 

Fumen 

Firemen 

Flower Mttfeere 






Stonecutters 

Tailorg 














Travelera > 

Uodertakera 

Vagranla 




Gilciere 

Qtwert 




% 

1 










JewelleTs 

Jnnk Deftlere 

lAborcT* 

Total 


1 

3 

70 

4 


WeiRhem 

Not STAtn. 

66e 


^^ 
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DIETIC DISEASES. 



Akoholism. — Alcoholism proper, as a direct cause, was credited with 22^} 
deaths, of which delirium tremens occasioned 101. An accurate record, how- 
ever, was kept throughout the year of all cases where intemperance was cer- 
tified to have been instrumental in producmg death, and the accompanymg 
tables are presented as the result of this inquiry ; 55Q such cases were 
noted, 300 being males and 256 females — about 11 each week, llie associ- 
ate diseases, usually those directly traceable to the excessive use of intoxica- 
ting liquors, and concerned most prominently in the fatal result, are here 
tai>ulated, and form a very interesting study. 95 deaths were ascribed sim- 
ply to intemperance, and were, almost without exception. Coroners' cases where 
no post mortem examination was made, the deceased persons having been the 
moRt confirmed inebriates, constantly saturated, so to speak, with alcohol. 
The rest whose deaths were ascribed directly to alcoholism were also as a 
rule Coroners' cases dying of delirium tremens or intemperance, where autopsy 
revealed such a variety of complicating disorders as to leave no alternative 
save to attribute the death as above. Affections of the kidney (Bright's dis- 
ease and uraemia) were the most prominent complicating causes in 122 cases. 
Diseases of the brain in 72 (of which Congestion of the Brain existed in 31, 
-Apoplexy in 1 6 and Meningitis in 12.) Local respiratory affections in 63 (of 
whi(A Pneumonia existed in 48). Phthisis PulmonaJis in 30. Diseases of the 
liver in 38, (of which Cirrhosis existed in 24.) Diseases of the heart in 2i, 
Gastritis in 19 and Diarrhoea m 16. 17 accidents and 6 suicides were the re- 
^^t of intoxication. It is certain that very many more such instances eluded 
^^ notice from reluctance upon the part of the Coroners to particularize 
^^ fact. One death from intemperance was certified as being dependent like- 
'^^ upon the inordinate use of tobacco, and in another old age was mentioned 
** * complicating cause, the victim (!) being 75 years old! The last instance 
'^^ht be adduced as a fulfillment of the old adage, that ^^ the exception proves 
the rule." But 7 of these inebriates passed beyond the age of 70, but 18 be- 
^^nd 65, and 45 beyond 60 years. The largest proportion of deaths (102) 
^^k place between 35 and 40 j ten fell victims between 15 and 20 years of 
> and 48 before they had arrived at 25. In 225 instances, no occupation 
stated upon the certificate, most of these being females. 70 of those 
en were laborers, 19 clerks, 18 carmen or drivers, 13 carpenters, 8 ped- 
^^^1^, 8 machinists, 8 liquor dealers, 7 bar-tenders, 7 butchers, 7 pamters, 7 
*^oemakers, 6 blacksmiths, 6 boatman, 5 merchants, 5 grocers, besides innum- 
.^5/^^^® other occupations. 315 were Irish, 125 American, 61 Germans and 20 
'^^lish. 

Scurvy. — 16 deaths were caused by scurvy. This disease prevailed ex- 

'^vely at the Lunatic Asylum, BlackwelVs Island, being due, as far as we 

^^^d learn, principally to an insuflSciency of antiscorbutic food and a lack of 

attendance, there being in charge of over 1,400 patients but 4 physicians, 

35 
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who with the utmost vigilance were unable to combat successfully the pr 
position to the disease manifested by so many of theij^ insane patients.*^ 



CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 

Diathetic Affectiana — Cancer. — This disease produced 335 deaths 
males and 242 females ; 75 were of native and 260 of foreign birth, a 
large difference in favor of the comparative exemption from this dre 
malady of the native element. Of the tot^l foreign mortality in this cit. 
per cent, was due to cancer ] and of the total native mortality 31 \wr cent, 
due to the same cause. The United States census of 1870, which give 
statistics of half a million deaths throughout the union, exhibits a propo 
of 2.4 per cent, foreign deaths and 1.1 per cent, native deaths from ca 
upon their respective mortality from all causes. In this city during the 
year cancer destroyed 14 lives out of every 100,000 native inhabitants 
62 out of every 100,000 foreign inhabitants. Gancfbr of the breast occas 
35 deaths, of which 9 were natives and 2Q foreign j cancer of the uteri 
— 28 natives and 69 foreign ; cancer of the ovary, 5 — 1 native, and 4 for 
cancer of stomach, 66 — 35 males and 31 females— 5 native and 61 for 
cancer of liver 55 — 20 males and 35 females, 8 native and 47 foreign, 
cer of rectum 13 — 4 males and 9 females — 3 native and 10 foreign. 

CUmt and Rheumatism. — 4 deaths were due to gout and 103 to rhc 
tism 'y all of the former were males ; and of the latter 51 were males ai 
females. The number of deaths directly referred to this disease was ] 
there having been but 67 in the previous year and 55 in 1868. 



TUBERCULAR DISEASES. 

755 deaths were ascribed to hydrocephalus and tubercular meningiti 
757 to marasmus, tabes mesenterica and scrofula. The vast majorii 
these were naturally young children, and their number was altogether le 
some 200 than in the previous year. 

Phthisis Pulmanalis. — 4,186 persons fell \i(tiins to phthisis pulmo 
of whom 2,233 were males and 1,953 females; 1,461 natives and 2,72 
eigners. The mortality from this affection was equivalent to 15J per 
of the total from all causes. In 1870 it was 14.8, in 1869 13.3, in 
13.7, in 1867 14.4, and in 1866 12.2. The percentage of deaths upon 
mortality, exclusive of hospitals, varied greatly in the different wards 
the 13th and 20th Wards it was only 11.2, in the 12th 12.8, in the 2d 

*Aiialmn Imce aud variety of the very beat food is now rcco^;uiz^-d tu} an uaHeutial elemen 
trefttmeot of the iuaane. 
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in the 19th 13.8, in the 10th 13.9, in the Uth and 17th 14.1, in the 18th 14.8, 
in the 22d 15, in the 6th 15.1, in the 16th 15.3, in the 9th 15.8, in the 4th 16, 
in the Ist and 14th 16.6, in the 8th 18.4, in the 5th 18.7, in the 7th 18.9, in 
ttie 15th 19.1, and in the 3d 19.4. 

There were 52 more deaths from Phthisis among children less than 5 
old than in 1870, and 55 more than in 1869. The general course of the 
), as regards age, was otherwise quite similar to its course in other 
y oars — ^its mortality increasing in each successive quinquennial period from 
fi^ve years of age, attaining its maximum between 25 and 30, and thence 
^rstdually diminishing up to advanced age. 

The months in order of fatality were as follows : In February the deaths 

consumption averaged 13.3 daily ; in March 13.1 ; in January 12.8 ; in 

12.3 ; in December 11.5 ; in May, July and October respectively 11.1 ; 

September 10.8; in August 10.4; in November 10.3 ; in June 9.7. The 

four months of the year were therefore the most fatal, producing 37 per 

oent of all the deaths. The greatest weekly mortality was 101 in the week 

ondng March 4th, and the loweM 50 in the week ending August 26th. The 

greatest daily mortality was 22, on October 27th, and the lowest, 3 on 

-A^ixgust 2l8t. 

With respect to nationality, we have to notice the same peculiarities to 

which we directed attention the previous year, viz : the excessive death-rate 

^niong the Irish, as compared with the Germans.® The preponderance of 

females over males in the former, and the very great excess of males over 

^^nales in the latter. 125 of the deaths were among colored persons, being 

^^ Per cent, of their total mortality from all causes, while among the whites 

'^^ percentage was only 15.3. The death-rate from consumption In the whole 

^^tive bom population was 2.8 in each thousand ; in the foreign-bom popu- 

*^tion it was 6.5, while in the population of African descent it rose as high 

9.6. 



The principal occupations of those who died from Phthisis Pulmonalis 

'e as follows : Laborers 3G2 ; domestics 271, (including 20 cooks) ; clerks 

_ "^3; sewing- women 116; machinists, engineers and metal workers 108; 

'penters, cabinet-makers, etc., 98 ; coachmen , carmen, etc., 94. Merchants 

; shoemakers 64 : bar-tenders and saloon-keepers 61 ; tailors 54 ; masons, 

^^One-cutters, etc., 50 ; house painters 42 ; printers 40 ; seamen and water- 

iTi 37. These various occupations of the victims of consumption appear in 

mt the same order year after j'ear, with almost unvarying regularity ; and 

^Viile this circumstance, doubtless, depends in a great measure upon the 

^^lative number of individuals engaged in the different pursuits, the direct 

^^^^ring of occupation upon this disease cannot be denied. ( ^^^ ^^8^ 260. ) 

*Iriflh popniation, 301,990— deaths by phthisis 1,663. German population, 151,216— deatlis by 
Sfkthisis 718. Total Irish mortality. 5,107. PercenUge of deaths by phthisis on total mortaUty, 32.5. 
^otil German mortality, 2.671. Percentage of deaths by phthisis on total mortality, 27.9. Accordlijg 
^^th« la^t census tliroughout the whole United States, the percentage of deaths by consumption, npon 
^^'^ mortality for one year, was among the Irish 27.8, and among the Oermans 23.2. 
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TABLE No. XXU.— 6Vm/tnti«d. 

ABSTRACT OF MORTALITY FROM PHTHISIS PULMONALIS. 



OCCUPATIOM. 



Actora 

Auihora, Literary men and Translatora 

Artists (including Sculptois. Pbuto- 
graphers, Jkc.) 

Agents 

Brokers 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Bookbinders 

Butchers 

Bartenders (and Saloonkeepers) 

Builders and Contractors 

BiUpostars 

Brewers 

Clergymen . • • 

Clerks ^including BookkeciNsrB. Sales- 
men, kc.) ■ 

Carmen (including Coachmen. Driv- j 
en, ke.) 

Conductors and Bailroad men 

Carpenters (Cabinet and Pianomakers) 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Canrers (Wood) 

Curriers 

Cooks 

Domestics ot other kinds 

Dressmakers and Soamstrosses 

Druggists 

Dentists 

Dyers 

Drovers 

FUrmers and Qardeners 

Firemen 

Grocers 

Gaafltters 

QlasBCUtters 

Hatters 

Jewelers 



Number ' 



3 
4 

lu 
I'J 

G 

2r> 
u 

17 
22 

a I 

12 
2 

7 
2 

179 

94 

11 

98 

6 

20 

5 

3 

20 

251 

Utf 

5 

3 

3 

2 

10 

10 

17 

6 

4 

« 

23 



Occupation. 



Number 



Janitors 

Laborers 

Laundresses 

Lawyers 

Xithograpbers, Engravors and Electnv 
typers 

Machinists, Engineers, Black and Tin- 
smiths, .vc 

Masons (Stonecutters, kc) 

Merchants and Manufacturers 

Musicians 

Milkmen 

Marble Poli8h«>rs 

Physicians 

Pamters 

Plumbers 

Pedlers 

Policemen and Watchmen 

l>rlnters 

Porters ' 

Plasterers 

Students 

Seamen and Watermen 

Segarmakers 

Shoemakers 

Sisters of Charity 

Stablemen 

Tbilors 

I Males 

\ Femalts 

Turners .• 

Telegraph Operators 

Undertakers 

Upholsterers 

Other occupations 

Children, and no occupations givfU . . . 



Teachers . 



3 
362 
19 
10 i 

13 ' 

lOR 
50 : 

9 I 
4 

i I 

42 
16 
20 
16 
40 I 

3 • 

5 

3 ' 
37 ! 
29 

n i 

4 . 

.•>4 . 

4 
10 

5 ' 

5 ' 

3 
1743 

298 



Total. 



4186 




VI. 

•< 

IX. 



XI. 

xn. 
t« 

<i 

it 

<< 

•• 

«• 

»* 

«• 

<• 



XVIIL 
XIX. 



Public Ikbtitutionb. 



Centre St (Reception Hospital) . . 

City Prison 

St. Vincent's Hospital 

Twenty-eighth Precinct Police 
Station 

St. Franciscus' Hospital 

Ward's Island 

Randall's Island Nursery Husp. 

House of Good Shepherd 

Colored Orphan Asylum 

Infants' Hospital, Randall's is. 

House of Mercy 

St. Joseph's Asylum 

Soldiers' Retreat, W. I 

N. Y. G. Asylum for the Insane. 

Conrent of Sacred Heart 

N. Y. Magdalen Asylum 

Leak k Watts' House 

Home for Respectable and Indi- 
gent Women 

Lunatic Asylum, B. I 

Almshouse. " 



Number 

of 
Doaths 


a ' 




1 ^ 




XIX. 




• > 


53 


«• 




• « 


1 1 


<< 


60 


4t 


51 


«• 




<• 




«< 




<< 




•< 




<4 


" ] 




*• 1 


«* 


i\ ' 


XX. 


2 1 


«• 


1 1 


XXL 




«< 




XXII. 


1 


<( 


42 




.»■• 






i 



PuiiLio iNsnruTioHs. 



B. L 



Penitentiary. 

Charity Hospital, •• 

Small-pox Hoep. " 

Workhouse. " 

Fever Hospital, •* 

Incurable Hosp. " 

Colored Home Hospital 

Nursery and Child's Hospital. . . 

St. Luke's Hospital 

Qerman Hospital 

Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum 
St. Joseph's Industrial School. . 

Hahnemann's Hospital 

Mt Sinai Hospital 

St. Mary's Hospital 

BelleTuc Hospital ' 253 

Home of the Frlendh-ss 2 

House of the Little Sisters of the 

Poor 1 

Roosevelt Hospital. 



55 ^= 



1 
18T 
4 
S 
1 
3 

47 
1 

44 

31 
3 
1 
1 

12 
1 



Total 



876 
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Of the total onmber of deaths, 876, or 30 per oeut. took pltuw in public 
iDrtitadonB. In fiellevue Hospital there «ere'353 deaths, or S3 per cent, of 
the iDortality from all causes. In the Cliatit; Hospital 187 deaths, or 3S 
per ceot. ; in Bt. Francis Hospital GO, or 40 per cent ; in St. Vinceat's 
Hospital 53, or 46 per cent.; In Ward's Island Emigrant Hospital, 51, or 16 
per oenL ; In St. Luke's Hospital 44, or 37 per cent ; in the Colored Home 
47, or 34 per cent. ; in the Lunatic ABylum on Blaokwell'a Island 42, or 25 
per bent. ; in the German Hospital 31, or 33 per cent, ; in the Alms Honm 
37, or 23 per cent. ; in Ht. Sinai 12, or 27 per cent. 



TAUA Mo. xxm. 

Ct>Mj'A»ATIVE MOBTALTTY BT CONSUMPTION, BETWEEN THE WHTTE AMD 

COLOBED BACBB, IN THOSE STATES OF THE UNION CONTAININQ 

OVEB ONE THOUSAND (XILOBED POPULATION.; 



{For Tear ilndiag Jiau lit, 1870.) 
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The much great«r susceptibility to Phthisis of tiie negro, as compared 
litl the wbite in all portions of the Union, except the extreme Southern 
States, is veil exhibited by the aocompanylng table compiled firom flgurea 
*uppUed bj the recent oeDsna, 
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TABLE Mo. mv. 



(Ar Tar tmaif Jwmt W, ISTO.) 



dUta or Terrllor;. 



New HUDpiOilrp. 

IHiL or Goliunbr 

Rhode IiludV.' 



tri 



.on ^v. uiHumri. , 



t Boiltb flTdliM... 



The t&ble following, dravn from tbe same souroe, Bhowa the coinpar 
prevalence of consumption In the various Btaten. Although the figun 
mortality given hy the census, are acknowledged to bo incomplete, the 
oentage of deaths by consumption upon all deaths therein contained, und 
edly approximates very closely to the truth, except in the sparsely si 
territoriea. The fatality of the disease is greatest in the New England Si 
Main and New Hampshire standing first and second on the list, Ven 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts fourth, fifth and sixth, and Connei 
eighth. It is least in the extreme southern and southwestern states, Ar 
presenting the moat favorable figures, New Mexico coming next, foil 
by Nevada, Wyoming, Florida, Texas, Georgia, Arkansas, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, the four last differing but slightly from each other. 



LOCAL AFFECTIONS. 



!>,280 deaths were the result of the local class of diseases — (>19 less 
in the previous year. We may allude briefly to some of the chief varieti 
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DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

2,677 deaths were referred to these disorders, of which apoplexy caused 
403 ; convulsions 713 ; congestion of the brain 172 ; encephalitis and cere- 
bral meningitis 741 ; softening of the brain 128, and epilepsy 101. The last 
mentioned disease was remarkably fatal ; its deaths in 1870 having amounted 
to only 67, and in 1869 to 72. Of its 101 deaths 43 were in males and 58 in 
females. But 21 deaths were produced by exposure to solar heat, against 
238 in the previous year. The deaths of 67 persons were ascribed directly to 
insanity. 

DISEASES OF THE CIKCtJLATORY SYSTEM. 

This order of aflfections caused 894 deaths — 502 males and 392 females, 
347 native, and 547 foreign. But 31 were under 5 years of age. There 
were 60 deaths from Aortic Aneurism, 395 from valvular disease of the heart; 
142 from cardiac hypertrophy ; 101 from pericarditis ; 56 from fatty degene- 
. ration of the heart, and 83 from heart disease whose variety was unknown or 
unspecified. Our list of these affections is infinitely more complete and 
'Pacific than it has ever been in previous years. 

RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 

3>248 deaths were due to local affections of the respiratory system. Pneu 

^onia was, as usual, by far the most fatal, having caused 1,834 deaths, while 

"^^onchitis occasioned 964, congestion of the lungs 148, laryngitis 86, and 

®^physema 79. A large proportion of these deaths, viz. : 1,858, were among 

^■^ildren less than 5 years of age, of whom pneumonia carried off 952, and 

•^•tJiichitis 722. 

DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 

Diseases of the digestive organs caused 1,052 deaths. The list of dis- 

^^rders of this complicated apparatus is a very long one, embracing no 

*^^ than 50 different varieties. The greatest number of deaths, 154, were 

^^6 to peritonitis. These were all cases returned as simple or idiopathic 

t^iltonitis,* the traumatic and puerperal kinds not being included here, and 

*he definite cause in other instances, as perforation of vermiform appendix, 

^f^eration of intestines^ etc., being specially designated. Cirrhosis of the 

Uver caused 150 deaths ; gastritis {simple), 132 ; enteritis 110; hepatitis 91, 

^nd gastro-enteritis 78. These were the most prominent fatal derangements 

^f tbis system. 

'*The poraible exietence of idiopathic peritonitis is beginning to be doubted by pathologists, who 
yw<>u th«t a t«reful post mortem scmtiny should discover the exciting cause in every instance. The 
^^^^^l^nilty of obtolning autoi)8ie8 in priTste practice is an obstacle to the elucidation of the primary cause 
^*^ tbiR disease, no less than iu many others ; and the apparent spontaneity of the affection must be 
Acknowledged by the atteiidiug phynician. Moreover, admitting that any disease may be idiopathic, 
J*3^7 not Peritonitis as well aa Plcuritis and Meningitis? The iBCt is that the word idiopcUkic, in its 
^'^^'•l signification, is always uuphilosophical. It is a term of mere expediency, explaining nothing, 
Attd mittt gradually dlrappear in the light of succemlTe pathological developments. 
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URINARY DISEASES. 

This very iDteresting order of affections was credited with 1,163 deaths- 
654 males and 509 females ; 426 native and 737 foreign. 947 deaths wer 
leferred to Bright's disease, 83 to nephritis, and 48 to uraemia. Diseases c 
this character have of late years been rapidly increasing in fatality. Diabete 
Mellitus produced 25 deaths, of which 16 were in males and 9 in female 
This proportion of male deaths is unusually large. One death was attribute 
to Addison's disease, and 1 to urethral fever. 

TABLE No. XXV. 

ABSTRACT OF DEATHS CERTIFIED AS DEPENDENT X7P0N BRIGHT^ ])ISE^ 
OF THE KIDNEYS, WITH COMPLICATING CAUSES, SEX, CONDITION, 
NATIVITY, AND OCCUPATIONS OF DECEDENTS. 



Bsiobt'b Dukase. 



No. of Cases. 
437 



Anaemia 2 

Apoplexy 4 

Brain, Congestion of. . . 2 

'* Softening of 2 

Bronchitis H 

Chlorosis 1 

ConvnlsionH 3 

Cystitis 4 

DiarrhoBa 11 

Dropsy 63 

Dysentery 6 

Emphysema 6 

Encephalitis 1 

Enlarged Prostate 1 

Enteritis 1 

Epilepsy 1 

Erysipelas 2 

Fright 1 

Gastritis . 3 

Hiematemesis 1 

Hemorrhage of Bowels 2 

Heart, Disease of. ... . 112 

Hip, Disease of. 4 

Hydrocephalus 3 

Insanity 1 

Intemperance 82 

Intermittent Ferer. . 1 



Ao.o/ 

Intestine Obstraotions. . . . 

Liver, Disease of 

Lungs, Congestion of 

" Oedemjk of 

Measles 

Meningitis 

Metritis 

Ovarian Abscess 

Paralysis 

Peritonitis 

Phthisis 

Pleurisy 

Pneumonia 

Rachitis 

Renal Calculi 

Rheumatism 

Scarlatina 

Scurvy 

SmaU-Pox 

Spine, Disease of 

Stricture of Urethra 

Syphilis 

Thrombosis 

Uncmia., .. 

Uterus, Cancer of . 



GRAifi) Total... - 



Males... 
Females. 



SEXES. 



No. 

. COl 
446 



Single 

Married.. 
Widowed 
Unknown. 



CONDITION. 



Total 947 



Total. 



TABLE No. HV—OummmL 
NATiyiTI. 



. I 
1 ■ 



i i 



H £ 





■o s 








ll 


1 


3 


. . 



OCOCPATION. 




}ftblt foliahen. . . 




BUTemultlu 

BUbJtaea '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Storekeapen 

Bngv-BeSnen. 

Sornona . . . ^ . , .,., 

TWfiwm 

Tcaalwn. i femalet). 
Tfi!bm»,\nala}.... 
Tbeitre Hu^en. . 
lilmfrlMpcn. 

Tobacoopigta 

UmbnUtDUlterB, , . 

rndortiksn 

Upholawren 

Wuberwonuiii 

WUcliineti 

Water Iiupecloni. . . 

WsaTen|(wiJ(i)...! 

Wheelvriohta. 

WloeDnlan 

NotaMted 4 

OnDdToUI B 



DISEASES OF THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM. 

Only 52 deaths were ascribed to diseases of this system — all in females, 
&nd a very small number, as id 1870 tbej amodnted to 76, and in 1869 to 
1 05. 22 were cases of Ovarian tumor and dropsy, of which disease 9 additionul 
Cases have been placed in the list of surgical operations resulting fatally. 
8 deaths were occasioned by fibroid uterine tumors, and 7 by non-puerperal 
metro peritonids. 

DISEASES OF THE LOCOMOTORY AND OSSEOUS SYSTEM. 

These affections, principally of the bones and joints, occasioned 187 
deaths, against 91 in the previous year. 



INTEGUMENTARY DISEASES. 

61 deaths were ascribed to integumentary diseases, the most prominent 
being cases of superficial abscesses in young children. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL DISEASES. 

Disorders of the formative, reproductive, and natritive processes ctaaed 
1,765 deaths, an increase of 132 upon the previous year; 745 were in milei 
and 1,020 in females. Premature and preternatural births were (^edited 
with 635 deaths. 62 were foundlings. Out of 364 premature births in 
which the foetal age was specified, 4 occurred at 5 months of uterogestatioQ; 
five at 5^ months; thirty-three at 6 months; forty three at 6} months; om 
hundred and fifty-three at 7 months; thirty-five at 7^ months; eighty-six at | 
8 months; and five at 8^ months. Cyanosis was assigned as a cause of dealYi 
in 154 instances — atelectasis in 31, spina bifida in 16, imperforate anus i& 
15, and various other malformations in 14. 

Dentition is so frequently mentioned as an associate cause of death tkm.^^ 
we deemed a table of such cases would be interesting andinstructive. It appe^^ 
from this table that there are numerous instances in which the eruption of '^^^ 
temporary teeth is noticed by physicians long before the 7th month, 65 smimcb 
cases being here recorded, one being placed as early as before the 3d mors^ tb 
In another case the process was not yet complete in the 39th month. -K^ 
tween the 7th and 14th months would appear to be the most dange]r<^>^ 
period of dentition, 57 per cent, of all reported having died within that ti 

The diseases of the Developmental order peculiar to women and princi 
of pueq)eral origin, amounted to 313, an excess of 144 over tbe numbon 
the previous year. 1871 seemed particularly destructive of the lives of dm 
bearing women, as we have noticed that Puerperal Fever also was unusu ^^ 
fatal during the year. Puerperal Metro Peritonitis caused 113 deaths, Pu^ 
peral Convulsions 57, Childbirth alone was the cause certified in 50 cases, ^i* 
cidental abortion or miscarriage in 29, Flooding in 26, and Placenta Prae v"^ 
in 4. Amenorrhoca, Menorrhagia, Chlorosis,* Hysteria, and Hysterical Maii£^^ - 
were given as causes in a few instances. There were 5 cases of Rupture c^ 
Uterus, 2 of Extra uterine and 1 of Tubular Pregnancy. Of all these dis^^ 
eases of females 104 were in native, and 209 in foreign females. 

Senile Gangrene caused 9 deaths. 230 deaths were referred to Atrophy ^ 
and Asthenia. These figures were somewhat in excess of the previous year. 
Old age or Senile Decay was the only cause assigned in 324 cases, 127 males 
and 197 females. 

In describing natural death or that due simply to old age — '' la mort nat- 
urelle ou de vieillesse" — Buffon has said that the body dies gradually — little 
by little — that life is extinguished as by successive shadows, and that death 
is but the completion of this mingled series of degrees, the final shade upon 
the path of life. Similar to tbe indefinite gradation thus beautifully portray- 
ed as attending our natural dissolution is the indeterminate age at which this 
event occurs in different individuals. Although human life has been philo- 
sophically divided into certain periods — infancy, childhood, youth, adole- 
scence, maturity, decline, old age, each of these, while distinguished by its 
own peculiarities, runs insensibly into the next, and the duration of each is 
modified by circumstances. Thus tbe mental or physical development of one 
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lOd is precocious— of another dilatory — ^yoath 1inf2^rs with one person to 
atarity, while the locks of his cotemporary are already white and his steps 
wrepit. So we speak of the " prematurely aged," or of the " hale and 
^arty old man." Years in foot are only an approximate measure of age. 

We necil not he suprised therefore to find among the deaths ascribed sim- 
ly to Senile Decay, two between 50 and 55 years of age, two between 55 and 
0— and 21 between 60 and 65 — the rest rangmg up to more than 100. 
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Tliere were 70 persons who died at the age of 90 years and upwards ; * 
males and 43 females. 40 were of Irish birth, 13 of native, 8 Germans, 
English, 2 Scot<;h, 2 West Indians and 1 Bohemian, 14 were represent 
to be 100 years old or more, of whom one was said to be 108, one 106, c 
105, two 103, and two 102 years old. Ten of the centenarians were Irish 
males, 3 Irish males, and 1 a West Indian female. Of all dying at 90 yet 
old or upwards, 10 died in October, 9 in March, 7 in January, February a 
August respectively, 6 in May, July and December respectively, 5 
November, 3 in April, and 2 in June and September respectively. 



TABLE No. XX\Tn. 

DEATHS FROM SUDDEN AND VIOUBNT CAUSES, AND FRC 

DISEASES CERTIFIED BY CORONORS, 

OCCTTBBINO IK TBB CiTT OF NBW ToBK DITBIMG THK TWKLVK MOMTHB KHDDTO DBC. 3l8T. 187] 



ACCIDENT AND NEOUOENCE. 

BCBV8 AMD SCALD*. 

Ataflre 1 

By clothes taking fire from matdies, 

fires, Ac. 81 

By clothes taking fire from bonfire 1 

«• •• •• candle. 1 

«« «• «« lighted wood.... 1 

<• «« ** safety liquid gas 2 

«• '« ** kerosine 16 

" bnms (not specified) 1 

" beeftea 1 

"coffee 7 

*• chocolate 1 

*• catsnp 1 

*• explosion of gunpowder 1 

•* fidl igainst a store 2 

•« ** into pan of hot water. 1 

■• i« «i Yat " beer 1 

<« « '• ** boiling soap 1 

•• milk 2 

** soap 3 

" tea 8 

•* water ^0 

112 

DBOWHDVO. 

In boiler 1 

" piil 2 

" riTer 184 

Effects of immersion 3 

190 

XXPIiOSIOIC of BOnXB (STKAMXB WSSTnXU>). 

By drowning 19 

•• fractures 9 

" scslds 54 

82 

nkAOTUMtS AVD COKTUSIOWS. 

Bursting of a fly wheel 1 

Crushed by block of marble 2 

" " barrel 1 

" between boat and dock 2 



Crushed by garden roller 

•• •« spiles 

*' between street oars , 

" Teasels. 

Caving in of embankment 

Caught by elevator 

" hawser 

•* hoistrope 

*• linch-pin of car 

" inmachineiy 

Collision of street car and looomotlTc 

*' vehicles 

Discharge prematurely of toy cannon. . . . . 

Dragged over dash-board of car 

'• by a car 

Explosion of boiler 

" blast 

*' gunpowder 

•* nitro-^cerine 

** steam chest 

•• torpedoes 

Fall of awning 

•• bar of iron 

•« brick 

•' baleof hides 

•• '• hay 

" box 

•• beam 

" boom 

" barrel 

" derrick 

•• dummy 

" elevator 

'• grindstone 

•• hand barrow 

" iron awning post 

•• " basin 

•• " colmnn 

«• •• hook , 

•• pipe 

*• log 

'* piece of ice 

•• rock 

*' stone 

•* •• baUsat 



E No. XXVni-^anUn 



FWICalMlTM 

" telosr^b pole.-'.-" 

■■ tna 

-' ttmblr 

- wetghl 

■■ mU . 

rail (ram awiiliig 

'• tntokTM 

■• bed 

'• bnUdlDg 

.. toetir»on bt^ei 

.. intoc^tar 

■- frem (Mrt 

■■ Iflcctel jmrd-. -.- -.--.. 

' into held of nwa,... 

" Uarongli lutchnj' of *a 

" from hone Inuon;).. 

•■ oa lo 

" ftT>ru Inbox..---- - 

" llirongti Uddo-wm; . . . 

'■ frouUddcr 

" •" hunber pllf 

' ■■ rvlloTTeael 

" " abe 

" ■■ Bto 
' " ■»■ 

- V •* 

;*» -fcttrt. 

. "On» tw«.- 
_ "" W'gn 
„ ■' tni±. 

„ _ ' rvVwin of TMHi 

lull 4m KuhliiK orer deck). 



Fncture by pntellDr bude. . - 

Hud cniilied b; boi lid 

Horu aleppliig od foot 

KJckoftboiH 



nUnad InlD.. 
■pUater from d: 



piece Qtlroi 
■pecffled-l 



Cnltinff m coni. . 



fuDctare ot rout 

Stib while ■kjUrklng... 

ByAlAte pencil...... 

" tbrefthinR macblne.. 
OoKdbTinHlbaU 



Bj«leohol 

" cbloiofonn IdrioUugJ..- 

■' colcbicom (uieidowl-.. 
" obuunmllo 1 '- ), .. 
'- hrdnle of cbloni 



■rcnrlUe* 



Oreriitd In bed 

Bj piece olDkHt 

Id pilTir Tinlt 



EXECCTIOK. 



DiHue* certillod by Ctanoen. . . 



• Thigh ■■ Ouigrtne n 



TIUl — (Bee. Hnmorrh'g.: 
- Foot for Oit«o Sarcomji.-,, 

■ Tom (or Froet-bile 

•Ian. (En^dpelH-l 

of (Imt Trorbuiter fnr HI; 
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TABLE No. XXVin— Continued. 



ligation of Femoral Artery, (Phlebitis.) (n. 0.) 

" ** Com. IliAc for ADeurism of) 

Ext. lUao— (Pyiemia.) j 4 weeks. 

Lnmbu* Oolotomy for Cancer of Bee- ) 

tnm. (Erysip.— Pyemia.)) 5 daya. 

" for Stricture of Bectom 4 '• 

Operation for Imperforate Colon ( 

(Peritonitis.) t 6 

Anns 18 hours. 

" *• " 3 days. 

•• (Ery8lp.>..10 " 

•• (n. s.) 

*' «• •< •• (« 

•• Spina Bifida 3 days. 

" *' Hare X«ip. (Ck>nYnlsions.) 30 hours. 

'• Stricture of Urethra—) 

by Perineal Section. . ) (n. s.) 

••, Fistula in Ano. •• 

*' Stone in Bladder (Ha»-) 

morr'g.) j 30 hours. 

• Stone in Bladder, (by di- 1 

latiuR Urethra.) \ 

(SepticflBmia.) ) G days. 



Op. for Stone in bladder, (Bronchitis). . .9 days. 

" " (Perinephritic Abscess.) (n. s.) 

" Femoral Hernia — (CHogrene of) 

Bowels, ) 14 hours. 

" Ventral Hernia. Strangulated 16 " 

" Inguinal *• (Peritonitis. ).2 days. 

• t «• i( * •• 0.4 

*• Umbilical •• •♦ (Peritonitis.). 5 *♦ 

Plastlo Op. on leg — (Pyemia.) 6 •< 

Tracheotomy for Croup 12 hours. 

" 1 day. 

«• SOdays. 

'* " "......•.... 4 ** 

•• «• »« ....,,., 12 *' 

•• (n. s.) 

•• Laryngitis 3 days. 

" ** Diphtheria (n. s.) 

Total Operations 63 

In Hospitals 28 

In Private Practice 35 



DEATHS BY VIOLENT CAUSES. 

^^wing to the careful manner in which, at our solicitation, the Coroners' 
certificates were filled out during the year 1871, the list of violent deaths now 
presented is exceedingly complete. 1071 deaths were referred to accident 
*nd negligence, including 14 from neglect and exposure, and 63 the result of 
«urgical operations ; none of the latter were Coroners' cases, no accurate 
''^^^rd of surgical operations following accidents having been obtained. Of 
tlie 1071 deaths, 829 were in males and 242 in females j 194 being in chil- 
^^^n less than 5 years old Bums and scalds furnished 112 deaths, 62 of 
^liich were of small children ; 15 persons were burned to death by ignited 
^^rosene and 2 by " Safety Liquid Gas," a melancholy satire ! Of these 17 all 
Were women except two. 187 persons were drowned and 3 died after being 
^^cued from immersion; most of the former were found in the river some 
y^e after death. 394 persons died from the effects of fractures and contus- 
ions produced by every variety of accident, and 44 from wounds similarly re- 
<^ei ved. 45 were accidentally suffocated, 14 being babies overlaid in bed There 
^ere 14 fatal cases of accidental poisoning. 82 deaths took place in this city 
^ the consequence of the boiler explosion upon the Staten Island ferryboat 
^stfield, while lying at her dock foot of Whitehall street, on Sunday, July 
^^h, 1871. 19 of her passengers were thrown overboard and drowned at 
'^^Oe ; 54 died from scalds, 9 from fractures caused by pieces of the boiltr, 
**Plinter8, &c.; 58 were males and 24 females, 38 natives and 44 foreign ; 2 . 

^^^ infants less than a year old, 8 less than 5 years old, and 5 over 60 years 

^^^- Besides these deaths 7 additional occurred in Brooklyn as a result of 

^^ explosion, making a total of 89 victims of that memorable catastrophe. 

^ persons died from injuries received in various ways by steam and street 

^^'X)ad cars. The following number of deaths was caused by the respective 

^^road lines named: 



HudsoD River B. R. (steftm) on west side of 

IsUnd 15 

Hudson River R. R. (freight) on west side of 

Istood 2 

ff^fioiw B. R. (steam) between Aid street and 

Harlem River 2 

Mew Haven R. R. (steam) between 43d street 

and Harlem River 7 

line unspecified (steam) between 42d street 

and Harlem River 2 

Third avenue street cars U 

Belt *• •• 9 

FtrstandSdav. •• ♦• 8 

Seventhave. •• " 6 

Bleecker St. •' •• 3 

Orand ft 4ad 8t •' " 3 



E. Broadway & Dry Dock street cars 

ith and Madison avenue " " 

Avenue C- street cars 

Broadway •• " ^ 

Sixth avenue " •• -^^ 

Eighth " " •• ^ 

Ninth " •• " J 

Line unspecified, street cara ^ 

Hand-car - -g 

Hunter's Point, L. I. streetcar ^ 

Steam can in Westchester coun^ ^ 

" *• •• Long Island ^ ^ 

** ** *• New Jersey - ^ 3 

Total - 99 







RIOT OF JULY TWELFTH. 

On July 12th, 1871, a procession of Orangemen escorted by sevej 
city military regiments and a large body of police, was proceeding do 
the Eighth avenue between 29th and 23d streets, when it was 
assailed on every side with missiles of various sorts shot or hurled fro 
sidewalks and houses. Retaliation on the part of the police and 8oldi< 
followed immediately. The former used their clubs upon the spectatoi 
nearest to them, while the laitier poured a deadly fusillade into the d 
crowd upon the street, a few shots being directed toward houses supposed 
harbor rioters. The whole conflict occupied but a few moments ; the terrifies 
mob instantly dispersed wildly in ever>^ direction ; the smoking muskets on 
more pointed their glittering lines toward the blue heaven; the thrillinppr 
march resounded ; the troops resumed their martial tramp ; and the pagean" 
vanished. We need not attempt to describe the scene of agony 'and 
which was left behind ; it is still fresh in the recollection of the community 
as portrayed by the public press. Of the whole human holocaust sacrifii 
to the demon of religious intolerance between fellow countrymen, 34 person^ 
were either slain outright or expired within a few hours j and day after day 
afterward they continued to die until the number 54* was at last complete. 
How many may have been wounded and subsequently recovered it is inipossi 
ble to state ; but we have good reason to believe that ever}^ death was rois- 
tered, as, for a month afterward, we scrutinized carefully all circumstaucefi 
which could possibly lead us to suspect any death to have resulted from inju- 
ries received at the riot. AVe deemed it due also to the future student of our 
municipal histor}' to elicit, as far as prai:ticable, the truth in regard to what 
motives impelled to the fatal spot those destined to bo killed ; and after the 
cessation of the general excitement, we instituted a thorough personal inves- 
tigation of every case. As the result of this examination, we present a brief 
and authentic history of all facts known to have influenced the presence at 
the scene of the riot of every individual victim. The following summar}' of 
this table may be interesting. The ages of those killed varied from 12 to 73 

*Onc of tlicHv died iu Brooklj'n. 
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years 9 and among them were 2 females — ^the girl Mary York and the 
woma-x:^ Sarah Kenney. There were 27 Irish, (who predominate among the 
popul sktion in the neighborhood of the riot), 15 Americans ; 4 Grermans ; 3 
Englxisli ; 1 Scotch ] 1 Australian ; 1 Canadian, and 2 not identified, one of 
wbonci. was apparently an American, and the other an Irishman ; 30 were 
C&th.olics, and 22 Protestants ; 3 were soldiers in the ^h regiment, supposed, 
but "Ekot proven, to have been shot by rioters ; 1 was a oolored man, and 
aiiotl:i.er a deaf mute ; 3 were school children ; 13 were common laborers, 
many of whom started from home in the morning with the intention of going to 
wor¥c, but were either driven away by gangs of evilly-disposed men, or were 
dificliarged for the day by their " bosses." Only 4 were known to belong to 
Roioaii Catholic societies. In all probability but 12 out of the whole num- 
ber >Krere engaged in the attack, and even some of these cases are hypotheti- 
caL The rest were mauily innocent spectators like a hundred thousand 
others upon the line of march ; and quite a number were in the neighborhood 
for biMiness purposes. 



» 
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TABLE No. XXrS..—Coniinfud. 

itCUMSTANTIAIi ACCOUNT OF THE VICTI 

RIOT, JUIiT 12th, 1871. 



MS OF TH 



Member of ukj Society. 



None. 



Location of Wound. 



Lung 



K • • • • 



None. 



None. 



None. 



Abdomen 



Bladder 



Breast and Arm 



IftCook 



Not stated 



None. 



^lojed. 



\kftr 



Iguit. 



None. 

None 

None 

Not stated 

None 

Not stated 



Groin. 
Leg... 
FelTls. 



Not stated 



Breast 

Spine . 
Head.. 

Chest .. 

Head.., 

Breast . 
Thigh.. 



Back and Shoulder 



Ciroomstanoes connected wltii presence 
of Deceased at the Riot. 



Went to the roof of his house to Tiew the 
procession, accompanied by a young 
Udy living in the same house; while 
leaning over balustrade was shot. 

Had been sick for two weeks ; went out 
for a short waUc ; was joined by Pettit, 
and both were killed at the same time. 

Proceeded to his place of business, 226 
W. 26th Street, in the morning ; left 
there in the afternoon to return home, 
and was shot on the way. 

Went home to dinner firom the Erie 
B. B. oflOice, where he was employed, 
and then returned to his business ; on 
his way home again from the ofBco, he 
stopped on the steps of the Utah House 
to yiew the procession, and was then 
shot 

A colored man ; left home about 11 a.m. 
to go up town and see the procession. 

Went out with another young man to 
view the procession. 

Was out of employment at the time ; left 
home about 10 A. M.; called on a firiend 
in Delancey Street, where he met Kal< 
tenbach, and accompanied him to Sev- 
enth Avenue on business; afterwards 
persuaded K. to go with him to see 
the procession; they were both mor- 
tally wounded. 

Went out at 7 A. M. : came home to din- 
ner at noon, and then left to go up 
town. 

About 10 A.M. left Herald office with an- 
other gentleman. 

Left home at 7 ▲. m. to go to his work; 
was probably diwdiarged for the day 
by his boss, and joined the rioters. 

Was a deaf mute; worked ftrom 6 a. m. 
till noon, and then left the shop with 
the intention of going to see the pro- 
cession. 

Identified by some person, but never 
claimed by firiends ; no further infer* 
mation could be obtained. 

Was unemployed; left home at 8 ▲. k. 
to seek employment. 

Left home at 9 A.if. to attend to business 
in New Tork; went to Eighth Avenue 
for the purpose of getting a car to go 
down town. 

About 2.30 p. M. left a fMend's house on 
Seventh Avenue, near 21st St.. where 
he had been on business; was in com- 
pany with Firehock, who asked him 
to go to Eighth Avenue and see what 
was going on; he refused at first, but 
was flnsl^ induced to go. 



ProbabiUty 

whether 
Rioter ovNof 



Innocent 



Innocent 



Innocent 



Innocent 



Innocent 
Innocent. 
Innocent 



Innocent 

Innocent. 
Bioter. 

Innocent 

Rioter. 

Innocent 
Innocent 



Innocent 
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TARIiR No. UaX.—CorUintied. 




iCUMSTANTIAIi ACCOUNT OF THE VICTIMS OF 


THE 




RIOT, JULY 12th, 1871. 




Wtton. 


Member of any Society. 


Location of Wonnd. 


of Deceased at the Blot 


Probability 

whether 
BioterorNoi 


mn. .. 


St Patrick's 


Chest 


Came home at 9.30 p. m., baring been 
driven from work by a gang of men: 
left home again at 10. 


Bioter. 






cncr 




Head 


Caationed her husband when he left 
' home not to go near the procession;. 

went away herself at 10 a. K. to par- 

diase groceries. 


Innocent 








Notstated 


Head 


Came home ftrom work about 8 1. m., 
having been discharged for the day 
by his boss; changed his clothes, and 
was met at his door by another man, 
with whom he went a^ay. 


Bioter. 


• 




r 


NotBtated 


Elbow and Knee.. 


Did not go to work ; left home at 9 a. v. 
to view the procession. 


Bioter. 


Bft .... 


Not stated 


Jaw 


Went up town on business, and was 
shot Just after leaving the car. 


Innocent 






» 


• None 


Head... 


Left home about 10.30 a. m. to view the 
procession. 


Innocent 






V 


None 


Both Arms 


Did not go to work; was heard to make 
threats; reputation bad. 


^oter. 




None 


Head 

• 


Left home at 10.30 a. v.; an inoffensive 
man. 


Innocent 


rDealor 


Noi stated 




Went with his barkeeper to New York 
aboutllA.M ; both were biuily wound- 
ed, and were brought home by firiends ; 
reputation bad. 


Bioter. 

• 








ttb «... 


None 


Spine 


Was advised to go and see the proces- 
sion, but said he would not; had ex- 
pressed his disapproval of any attack 
on the Orangemen ; left home at 11 a.m. 


Innocent 


boy. ... 


None 


Back 


Came home fjrom school at 1 p.m. ; heard 
the music, and went out as he told 
his mother, to hear the bands playing. 


Innocent 






r 


Not stated 


Chest 

1 


Camo home firom work to dinner at noon ; 
changed his clothes, and went out with 
the intention of visiting a sick broth' 
er; was shot on the way. 


Innocent 


r 


Hibernian 


Hip and Abdomen. 


Went to work in the morning, but was 
discharged for the day by his "boss ;" 
came home, changed his clothes, and 
left at 11 A.M. 


Bioter. 


nan ... 


None 


Arm 


Did not go to work ; left home at 11 a.m. 


Bioter. 


rniftTT 


St Patrick's 


Head 


Left home before 2 p. if., stating to his 
sister that he was going np town ; had 
expressed himself strongly as oppos- 
ed to any demonstration against the 
Orangemen. 


Innocent 






«r 


ImmacQlate Conception. 


Chest 


Left home about 11 a. m., but was seen 
in his own neighborhood about 2 p.m. 


Innoccint 


ST...- . 


Not stated 


Wrist & Abdomen. 


Was an invalid and unable to work; left 
home at 8 a. m. to visit a relative re- 
siding at Ninth Avenue and 12th St, 
with whonrhe remained until 2 p. m. 


Innocent 








Plasterers' Society 


Head 


Had been married only six weeks; went 
to work, but quit on account of the 
absence of fellow - workmen ; came 
home at 9 a. m., cbanged his clothes, 
and went out; an inoffensive man. 


Innocent 
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TABLE So. TXVL^-Comiimutd. 

CflllC17M»TAWTIAL ACCOUMT OF THE VICTI 

RIOT, JULY 12tk, 1811. 



OT ' 



VSTrtr ^'^'**** '^ f>«<t«M«l. 



•lUly IX U. II. i'«i|*i 



IV. 



IX 



Wf. U. i'lliii . 



(1. U. I'tiiiti 



IX I J. Ulldy.. 



AUtf. 4 



J.J. Huurkc. 



July IX W. MUor|«iu. 



IX 



W. J. UkHill. 



10. k*. Hhvr ry 



I 



i'i 



'2i 



fi! 
m 



Air«. '|%1 fit 



Ktiritj. 



V. H 



I*. . H. 



NatiTity of Fmther u>d Besidcnoe of 
Mother. 



EogUnd .... 
New Orleans. 



Both England. 



•JH ■ I*. 



Virginia. 



'M\ 



i\ 



M. ' Iruland 



iW I r 



S. lr«kQd 



n K\ 



lT«hMid 



f Father, England | 

(Mother. United Statoe. I 



Both United States. 



Both Ireland. 



I 



ja ' r. H. Ireland | Both Ireland. 

1 I ! 

lU V. h New York.... Both Ireland. 



Both Ireland. 



Both Ii«land. 



332 W. 19tii 



tiOth St 4c 1 

46th SL Ic 8 
120 Fixst Ai 
Brooklyn .. 



l!Hh SI. k H 



U. I \f. >ilatwry . 
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M. 


Ireland 


Both Ireland 


lu 


C, 


s. 


Now York ... 


Both Ireland 


ICN 


0. 


S. 


Irvlaud 


13oth Ireland 


50 


r. 


Vi. 


Ireland 


Both Ireland 



277 RiTingi 

7 Battery V 
'^yo E. 24th. 

vri B^rard. 



IX VI. I^Uo. 



J»i C. s. Ireland 



Both Irt>iaud. 



iSrt w. 3i;th 



U, S. N^>*Ut H> 
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i< 
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M. New York. 
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.'^ 
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ftCITHSTAMTIAI. ACCOUNT OF THE VICTIMS OF 
RIOT, JDLT 12tli, 1811. 
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poacd to have been killed br » rLoior. 
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Erpt a butcher- nhDp comer ot Ninth 

•bort time pretlaiia (o the ariag. uid 
wa* killed u the HUB Ume wlUi a 
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Xotrtibid. . . 


Head 


(una home trom work In tOreoaon: 
clwnged bli dotbea and left agun 


Bioter. 
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jl 


Thl«b 


dnrlng (o»noon. 


Innoeenl. 






NODI! 






Innoaent 




KCBW 


Abdomm 


hlabrolhu. 

UbotHf after i p.h. left hli> aunfa borne, 
Mat SWi^t. near Tenth Avonoe. irhete 
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U«hlb Aienue. near ISIh Btreet, bja 
mm in the <rtDdow o( a hmue op- 
poUIe. 


Innocent. 
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'"*'*^' 


Thleb 


er to leo the nroceislon; l»Ui were 


Rioter, 


<WRr. 


="" 


Long and WHn, 
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thOKeueolUiBilot. 


lUoter. 


<T.... 


NODB 


amli 


J^Rbmoe at 10 a.m. 


innoool. 




Kono 


ThlBh 
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tonDooniabcmt ir.H. wentHltbu- 


lunoecnt 






Had 
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Innocmt, 





Nona 


^"^ 


home to dine, guing out agkin >bonl 


bmooent. 





««•"«- 


Abdonup.... 


Soldier ot the Nlath Bcsiment; nip- 

poiedlohaiotieenahotbytherlolera. 


innoconl 




HMMUod 


•BpHi. 


Left hia plam of buatDeai wtlh ± Mend 


innocent. 
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TABLE No. XXX. 

SUICIDAIi DEATHS. 

CUUMIFZXD BT DATES, AOKB, CONDITION, OCCUPATIONS, NaTITITIXS AND MeaNB USED. 

Months ending Dkckxtbeb 31 st, 1h71. 



Date. 



January 2.. 

6.. 

26.. 

•29.. 

February 5.. 

" 8.. 

•< 9.. 

16.. 

•• 'iti.. 

26 . 

March I-- 

" 3.. 

«. 8.. 

17.. 

18.. 

22.. 

24.. 

27.. 

«• 28.. 

30.. 

81.. 

April 1.. 

" 2.. 

** 8.. 

10.. 

" 11.. 

13.. 

26. 

2C.. 

28.. 

28.. 

May 2.. 

4.. 

19.. 

2«.. 

28.. 

31.. 

Juno 3.. 

3.. 

6.. 

11.. 

11. 

18.. 

18.. 

20.. 

20.. 

•* ao.. 

23. . 
27.. 

i< 

July 3.. 

6.. 

C. 

9.. 
11.. 
10. . 
18.. 
26.. 
•26.. 
'ITy.. 

:jo.. 

31.. 

August 4 . . 

0.. 

14.. 

?1.. 

.4.. 

24.. 
it o*; 

2y.. 

31 . . 

Scptcnibtv 1 . . 

f... 



29.. 
30.. 




24 
63 
37 
22 
34 
67 
18 
26 
47 

6:^ 

62 
27 
67 

:t6 

46 
44 
48 
32 
66 
22 
69 
67 
27 
28 
46 
66 
•24 
30 
34 
47 
17 
35 
32 
16 
48 
26 
.Vi 
34 
48 
14 
36 
33 
60 
36 

8<; 

•2-2 
2^2 
36 
34'. 
37 
43 
•2H 
66 

»» 
66 
20 
'29 
40 
23 
23 
66 
I 61 
' fill 
•24 
, 4>- 
• 40 
' 40 
' 37 

I 2' 
' •2.-) 

I '20 

40 

38 



W. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

W. 

W. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

• • 

8. 

• • 

M. 

S. 

W. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

W. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

BI. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

W. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

M. 



Occupation. 



Nativity. 



Moans U 



Domestic 

Waiter 

£x-<^pt Br. Army 
Clerk 



Clerk . . . . 
Stationer. 
Tailor.... 



Army OflEk^er 
Plumber 



Dressmaker . . . 
Laborer 



Cigarmaker 
Sti^eman . 



Inventor . . 
Clerk 






Shoemaker 

Laborer 

Photographer 

Panper 

Droggist 

Hatter 

Druggist (aprrvBti*"). 



Cook 



Jeweler 

Ik>okkeeper 
Merchant . . 



Laborer. . 
Furrier .. 



TaUor... 
Physician 



Prostitute. 
Pentist . . . 



Merchant 



Chemiat 

Candlemaker. 

Druggist 

Cigarmaker . . 



Clerk .... 

I Merchant 

Machinist 



Cartman 

Cartman 

Machinist . . . 

Tailor 

Shoemaker. . . 

8owini» 

DrugglRt 

Carpenter 

llousekocper , 



Canada 

France 

England 

England 

New York 

Maine 

Delaware 

New York 

Germany 

New York 

Ireland 

New York 

Ireland 

Switzerland . . . 

Ireland 

Scotland 

New York 

Oermany 

Ireland 

New* York 

Scotland 

Maine 

Ireland 

New Jersey ... 

Oermany 

Ireland 

Michigan 

United States.. 

England 

Ireland 

England 

United Stattib.. 

New York 

New York 

France 

United States.. 
Massachusetts. 

Germany 

Ireland 

New York 

Gen^jiny.. 

Ireland 

Germany 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

New York 

England 

Ireland 

Germany 

Ireland 

Germany 

N. liampshire. 

Ireland 

Switzerland . . . 
England . . . . 

Ireland 

Cuba 

German' 

Virginia 

Ireland 

New Jersey . . . . 

New York 

Germany 

German^ 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Gemian.N 

C*cmiany 

Ireland 

Canada 

Germany 

Germany 

France 



Paris Green. 
Paris Green. 
Opium. 
Morphine. 
Hanging. 
Hanging. 
Guushot (Heac 
Inhaling Snlpl 
Hanging. 
Paris Green. 
Paris Green. 
Morphine. 
Cutting Throe 
Laudanum. 
Hanging. 
Hanging. 
Paris Green. 
Drowning. 
Hanging. 
Gunshot (Hea: 
Cutting <Thrua 
Hanging. 
Laudanum. 
Drowning. 
Leap rm Wind 
Cutting Throa 
Gunshot (Hcai 
Laudanum. 
Chloroform. 
Drowning. 
Prussic Add. 
Chloroform. 
Opium. 
Gunshot (Lun 
Cutting Throa 
Gunshot (Chei 
Gunshot (Cbei 
CutUng Throa 
Hanging. 
Gunshot (Abd 
Chloroform. 
Paris Green. 
Gunshot (Brei 
Cutting Throa 
Cutting ThrcM 
Laudanum. 
Strychnine. 
Narcotic Poise 
Paris Green. 
Hanging. 
Drowning. 
Gunshot (Hea 
Laudanum. 
Gunshot (Abd 
Poison (not st 
Cutting Throa 
Cutting Thron 
Leap from Wi: 
Laudanum. 
Gunshot ^C he 
Hanging. 
Gunshot (Abd 
Cutting Throi 
Arsenic. 
I»ap fn>m Wi 
Paris Gn-en. 
Cutting Throi 
Cutting Thrua 
Guushot «llea 
Drowning. 
Abortion., 
Morphine. 
Gunshot and '. 
I^ris Green. 
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TABLE No. XXX.— Continued. 

SUICIDAL DEATHS. 

Cz.AflsinKD BT Dates, Ages, Condition, Occupatiomb. Nativities and Mk\nb ubkd. 

Months ending December 31iiT, 1871. 



Twelve 



Date. 



Age. 



Septem. 10.. 






October 
« 



10.. 
10.. 
!».. 
22.. 
24.. 
27.. 
27.. 
28.. 
30.. 

3.. 

7.. 
10.. 
10.. 
U.. 
15.. 
16.. 
20.. 
22.. 
26.. 
26.. 
27.. 
November 1.. 

2.. 

2.. 

6.. 

22.. 

26.. 

28.. 

^ " 30.. 

I>eoember 4.. 

9.. 
12.. 
13.. 
13.. 
15.. 
16.. 
21.. 
28.. 
29.. 




<i 

<• 
•< 

M 



46 

26 

45 

67 

70 

60 

45 

42 

60 

28 

72 

28 

60 

33 

23 

20 

37 

26 

66 

22 

10 

22 

49 

61 

64 

25 

26 

31 

35 

27 

31 

30 

39 

33 

21 

46 

30 

33 

23 

34 



OocupatloD. 



NaUvlty. 



i_. 



M. 

8. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

• • 

8. 
M. 

8. 

8. 

8. 
M. 
M. 

• • 

8. 

8. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

W. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

8. 

• • 

8. 
8. 
M. 
W. 



Planter 

Bookkeeper . 
Watchmaker 



Laborer 

Uoosekeoper 

Commercial .Vgent 

Clerk 

Agent 

Jeweler 

Saloon 



Clerk 

Machinist. 



lAborer 

Boatman . . . 
Bookbinder 
Clerk 



Carver 
Clerk '. 



Pattern Grader. 
Cigarmaker 



Printer 



Cigarmaker 



Mechanic . . 

Clerk 

Cigarmaker 



Florida 

Germany 

Gk>rmany 

Germany 

Germany 

Ireland 

Ireland 

i England 

I Veimont 

' Vermont 

, Germany 

, Germany 

New York 

New York.... 

Germany 

New York.... 

(Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Germany 

New York 

Germany 

England . . . 

England 

Germany 

New York..., 

Belgimn 

Germany 

Ireland 

England 

Germany 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Germany.. .. 

Denmark 

Maryland . . . 

Germany 

New Jersey . 

Germany.... 



Means Used. 



Gunshot (Head). 

Drowning. 

Gunshot (Chest). 

Hanging. 

Cutting Throat. 

Laudanum. 

Palis Green. 

Corrosive Poison. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Corrosive Poison. 

Acid Poison. 

Hanging. 

Cutting Throat. 

Gunshot (Heart). 

Leap fh>m Window. 

Prussic Add. 

Sulphuric Acid. 

Cutting Throat. 

Paris Green. 

Gunshot and Hanging. 

Paris Green. 

Gunshot. 

Hanging. 

Hanging. 

Prussic Acid. 

Laudanum. 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (HeadU 

Hanging. 

Paris Green. 

Cutting Throat. v 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Leap from Window. 

Hanging. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Chro. Opium Poisoning. 

Gunshot (Head). 

Gunshot (Heart). 

Jump from B. R. Train. 



CAUSES CLASSIFIED. 



Cause. 



Num- 
ber. 



Cause. 



■ Abory Qjj 

I gat^Stsb 

I I>»owning 

' goashot 

i g»tt»hot and Hanging. 

F^ging 

' ^V from Height 

, ^^P from R. It. Train. 

_*^oi«on (not stated). . . . 



1 

16 
6 

23 
2 

18 
5 
1 
1 



Arsenic 

Acid 

Chloroform 

Corrosive 

Ether (Inhaling) 

Laudanum 

Morphine 

Narcotic 




Cause. 



Num.; 
ber. 



1 
I 
3 
2 
1 
H 
3 
1 



Opium (Eater; i 2 

Opium (Chro. Pols'g). 1 

Paris Green 13 

Prussic Acid 3 

Sulphuric Acid 1 

Strychnine 1 

Total 114 



NATIVITIES. 



Nativity. 



. 5?«*um. 

1 5«land. 
1 "»noe... 



Num-,, 
ber. I! 



NaUvity. 



N'm- 
i ber. 



Nativity. 



1 - 

2 

1 

11 , 
3 

i il 



Germany 31 

Ireland 26 

Scotland 3 

Switzerland 2 

Uniled States 33 



Unknown . . . 
Westlndien. 

Total 



Num 
ber. 



. 114 



Sexes— Malei, 86 ; Females, 29. 
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SUICIDES. 

114 persons committed suicide, against 101 in the previous year, t 
were males and 29 females. The youngest was ten years of age 
German girl, who took Paris-green from remorse at having been d 
tected by her mother in a theft of fifty cents), and the oldest eighty-sii 
42 poisoned themselves (4 by anaesthetics); 23 shot themselves; 18 huoi 
themselves; 16 cut their throats; 6 drowned themselves; 5 leaped fron 
windows (one of whom preceded that act by cutting his throat); 2 sho 
and then hung themselves ; L leaped from a railroad train ; and 1 committei 
an abortion upon herself. 

The Grermans, as usual, furnished a very large proportion of these deaths 
amountiQg to 31, of whom 7 shot themselves ; 5 hung themselves ; 6 poisoner 
themselves ; 4 cut their throats ; 2 shot and then hung themselves ; 2 drowne 
themselves ; 2 leaped from windows ; 1 cut his throat and then leaped from 
window; 1 leaped from a train; and 1 took chloroform. The largest numbc 
was that of Americans, 33; of whom 13 shot themselves; 12 poisoned then 
selves; 3 hung themselves; 2 cut their throats; 2 inhaled chloroform • 
ether ; and 1 drowned himself. Of the 26 Irish, 8 poisoned themselves ; 
hung themselves ; 6 cut their throats ; 3 drowned themselves ; 2 shot thee 
selves; and 1 leaped from a window. Of the 11 English, 7 took poison; 
hung themselves ; 1 took chloroform ; and 1 cut his throat. 2 Scotchmen c 
their throats, and 1 himg himself. 2 French persons took poison, and 1 cut " 
throat. 1 Canadian took poison, and 1 killed herself by an abortion. 2 Sw^ 
poisoned themselves. 1 Belgian hung himself. 1 Dane shot himself, anci 
Cuban leaped from a window. 

15 of those who took poison selected some narcotic agent ; one of the 
was an instance of chronic opium poisoning; 14 chose some preparation ( 
arsenic, usually Paris-green ; 4 ether or chloroform ; 3 prussic acid ; 
strychnine ; 1 sulphuric acid ; 4 some acid or corrosive poison not specified. 

Among the occupations clerks, as usual, were most numerous, 1 1 havin 
destroyed themselves, of whom 6 were Americans, 2 English, 2 Germans, an 
1 Irishman. Most of these were young men of ages ranging between 18 an 
26. There were 5 laborers, of whom 3 were Irish, 1 German, and 1 Scotel 
Of 5 cigar makers, 3 were German, 1 Belgian, and 1 Cuban. Of 5 druggis 
or chemists, 2 were English, I French, 1 Swiss, and 1 German. Chlorofom 
prussic acid, morphine, and cutting the throat, were the means resorted to I 
these persons. There were 3 merchants, all Americans ; and 3 tailors and 
machinists, all Germans. These were the occupations mentioned most fr 
quently. One prostitute, only 22 years old, ended her career by takis 
laudanum. 



I 
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HOMICIDES. 

The homicides for the year amounted to 65 against 45 in 1870, and 
37 in 1869, the number having doubled within three years. Only one person, 
Jobn Thomas Bosenyllle, expiated his crime upon the scaffold. 



MORTALITY IN TENEMENT HOUSES. 



• 



The whole number of tenement houses in the City of New York in 
which deaths occurred during the year 1871, was eight thousand two hundred 
4ttd twenty-four. The whole number of deaths in these houses was twelve 
thoiLsand seven hundred and forty-four, distributed as follows : 

1 death in 6,438 houses Deaths 6,488 

2 »* 1,721 '• ** 3.442 % 

8 " 666 ** ♦* 1,998 

4 ** 231 ** '* 924 

6 '^ 106 ** '* 680 

6 * 37 " •• 222 

7 *• 17 *» •* 119 

** 8 •* '• 24 

9 " 4 ** *• 86 

11 •* 1 " *' 11 

8.224 12.744 
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TABLE No. XXXm. * 

ABSTRACT SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF BffORTAI^ITT 

In Tknkicknt Houskh in whioh Thbf.e ob more Deaths Oocubrkd in the Ykak 1871. 

(Tlu) nmall iinnieral over any partloiilar house represents the number of deaths which occurred in that 

house in 1870.) 



sTiu-iFrr. 



Uouaes in which 
Six or more 

Houses in which JHoui$e8 in which Houses in which 

Three l^aths oc- Four Deaths oc-iFive Deaths oc-'^jj^jj^^^jj^ in p^,^. 
curred. currcd. curred. Ithesis shoving the 

actoal number <k^»«; 
deaths in the — ^~"" 
pectiTo houaee.) 



AllMUiy I rK 

Alien !24, 46,62,1(H>,197 .29, 98^, 121K 195 

AtUmiey :«!, 83*. 60, 15(5.' 

! 157\ 104. I 

AtouuoA. 21V*, 45. 50. 180 39. 2S3. 

11*8, 251. 
Axwno « .27,40.80. 177 

18i>, 21V2, 221 

**40 **"0 
Avt^ime C. '77,* mK 2o2 

Avcmio D no. 

IViUvi* 

lUxler 17 , 18, 5ki\8a. 85. 40 . 09. 81. '••2 

93, 115, 120. 

l^vurtl. . 98, UU. 

llr\Knno 74, 77, UV\ 104. S8, 

22i>», 315, 

»Vv 

135. 



31 r ). 



i^ftUAl 

v>iali)»l<' 
i\iriuiue 

KVutrx- 

Ohv*f»> 

v*hwU»vh<'« 



97 



• I 



102. 

U. 3::. 144, 148 >. :;o>. >.:■ !*.> 
>te\ 4i.X\ 4;Jl> 2:i2. 242. 4i*". 



:-8 



*8\ I--- 



17. l>,24. 



l\ 8^:', 128, 132 
U\ 174. ISi^ 
22\^ 

01 v.ti.»ti -".i. 2-*. 42-, 128. ',•5, 28, >7, 8*. <: 

vVu.wt'i*. 7>. ■:>^>. 

IVUrtsvx -"^X 4s--. Iv-V, 2*;' til?. 

lH%»Lv^ '8. ;sJ. 2+* 2X^ 

Ci:h>iM :t..'«.r^<.'i' .... 

2 '. * >■ * *. 

2».v. i;>; i:^:;. 



V.8 






01. 
260. 

205. 



141^ 



n. IS' 



i2-. :"j^ 



3lV. 31 .119 14* H» <J^ V") 
51. 



90 (•), 



15« i,*^. 



33 o^- 



141 ;•). 



«..• , 173 ^-K 



wt 18th . 
&«t 19th . . 
bU 21H. . 
««12W.,. 
b>t24th . 
EwlSth 
E«26th.. 
&«a)th.. 
&«29th.. 
Ew 31»t. 
tat 32d. , 
Ewt S8d... 
tat Utb.. 
tatBSih- 
tat jsth , 
tat 37th.. 
tat 38th.. 
tat 39th 
tat42d. . 
■ tatttth . 
tat4eth.. 
tatlTth.. 



TABLE Mo. Mxm-i 



Houses in whicli Hoiuwt in whicli 
Three Deaths oc-|Foar Deaths oo- 
curred. carred. 



313.411,438.486. 
446. 610, 080,1 
684', 701, 734.1 
702, 719, 726. 1 

240, 263, S&6M. 
360'. 

387.338,404,439.133 

607. 617. 6303., 

986. 688, 644. 



SooseB iD VihicL 
Five death* 



646. 

16,423,600,508, 
623, 630, 637,1 
6.^9, 718. 

439, 442<, 507',! 
622, 623. 603, 
605, 616, 64&>.; 

404', 417^ 424,, 
6C8«, 610. 

406,420,429,431. 
4CT',48&i, 486,1 



336, 341, 414, E04 I 404, 419, 600. 

657. 
i 421, 435>, 620. 



412.418,420,444 

: 319, 344. 401" 

239', 



.|330.337.838.340. 



HoDses III which 

Six or mote 
Death B occutred. 



+20' ('). 608 ('). 
411 («), 701 (•). 



518 ('). 
405 (.»), 426 (<V 
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TABLE No. XXXin—Contintud. 



STREET. 



Bouses in which 
Three Deaths oc- 
curred. 



Houses in which 
Four Deaths oc- 
curred. 



Houses in which 
Five Deaths oc- 
curred. 



East 60th.. 
East 66th.. 
East 74th.. 
East 119th 
East 121st. 



308, 849<. 
318, 820. 

219. 

216. 

226. 



310. 



824. 



76, 1053, 161. 

681. 
282,2383, 249,281 



10, 46. 

329,406,408,416, 
421, 616, 618 , 
519, 681, 644*, 



First 

First avenue. 



East 8th 108,118,119,122. 

! 301, 808, 306, 
310, 833, 878, 

, 376, 400. 
Bighth avenue . ' 444, 888^ 
Eldridge 18, 87, 61s 72, 

126, 144. 
Eleventh ave. . 668. 

EUzaheth 8*, 1 14, 224, 226. 

Elm 48, 208. 

Essex 21, 87, 105, 116, 

138, 148». 
Fifth 214, 219, 410, 414, 

481, 438, 6133. 

617, 620, 627S 

640. 
63\ 126. j 92 

73, 87, 164, 181, 836, 1078, 1093^ 

194, 228, 334, 

4207, 4424, 519, 

625, 529, 549, 

601, 827S 833, 

8343, 9624. 
Forsyth 38, 44, 46^ 67, 16«, 40^, 60, 67, 

127, 150. 153.' 186,208. 
203. 

25. 

5. 

10. 28. 

151. 

40, 431, 677. I 

94, 102, 211' 

101* 181, 345^' 4, 370. 635, 607, 
356, 400, 467. 
500. 

83. 

40. 

7. 

Henry 42, 09, 92«, 94. 

112, 238^ 3803 

Hester 33, 171. 

Hudson 76, 391. 

Jackson. 4, 16, 81. ' 

James ' 24*, 61*, 102. 

Jeflferson l 37' . 

King 74^«. 

Uurens 111. 221, 



Frankfort. 
Franklin . . 
Gansevoon 

Goerck 

Grand .... 

Greene 

Greenwich 



Hague . . . . 
Hamilton 
Harrison . 



10. 16^ 
239/* 
71 



32S 847. 
93,26. 



72, 73. 
159, 191. 



47. 124. 



621«. 



96. 



18», 66. 



194. 



883 6T. 



80, 826. 



45. 



Houses in whidi 

Six or more 
Deaths oocorred. 

(Nuxnerals iD paraa- 
fhesis showing the 
actual number of 
deaths in the re- 
■pective hooaes. ) 



817 (7), 415 ( 
606(«),&15«( 
626 («). 



-- n 



881 («). 



87« («). 



a. XXSia—Omliinutl. 



fik«e Twelfth 
^dlo* 

»»odoiie»i,.., 
■•diioD 



(NninemlK in p»rni 
Li^lud uuiubcr of 



10, 184, 16P I 
62. 
7, 51, 78>. 82,1 



99. 196, 237.'. 
I 347, 349, S6S<. 



**"«>rfolk.. 
S^. .. 
g>«h«rd.. 
fWl 

Htk 

«ua«B 



M, 365. 

86, iaV. 



Ill, 68, 118. 115,ll56<, 16P, 19&'. eft^, & 

1 126=, ■218,281, 808 i 29(H, 297. 

'25, 81, 38', 3&'j24', 32. 47. 7H.| 

|68, 69>, 72, 79, 'R7. 113'281'.288,| 

! 89, 91, IID 243. 

'118,140.214.286.1 I 

.1 46. , I 

. 489. 5TT. TeO", 784' 567. | 

.'12.26,67.90,91,1 6'. 

I 101. 144. I ' 



Ington.. 
f°*n»inel... 



.iee. 77, 79", iiff", 

I 116>. 

128,162.166.182, 
; 18T, 261, 345. 



62, 136'. 



>(•). 9(")', 51('K 

65(»). 78(»), 

i66(»)>. 



26. I 

\0>. 60J, B»i H2»,| 

156, 263'. I 

18*. 27. 81, 64. '< 



157, lev, 316. 



*'*ti...': 



60. 

223. 

.'164,198,288,240. 

241, 260- I 

: ,26'. 474.511,672.! 

610. 1086, 1128. 

'■ 1363. I4S6. I 

le 360, 

..|142, 164, 187,189 
80, 82, 88, 114. ' 
337, 404<, 42) 
483, 618, 762, 81 



412<, 418. 4» 
617, 724. 

86,87. 
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TABLE No. XXXin— Cond'mMd. 



STREET. 


Houses in which 
Three Deaths oc- 
curred. 


Houses in which 
Four Deaths oc- 
curred. 


Hoiibes in which 
Five Deaths oc- 
curred. 


Honses in whS 

Six or mote 
Deaths occurx — 

(Nnmersls in pa:^ 
theaifl showing 
actual number 
deaths in the 
spectiTe HooBe^m 


Stanton 


61, 1613, 176, 244, 

260. 

18, 172. 

47, 113'. 148. 

126,265,282 416, 

417, 617, 552. 

693. 603. 

88, 86, 108, 1113, 

1143, ii6«, 189. 

166, 160*, 
186, 190, 216, 217 
220, 280, 242, 245^ 

247. 276. 

290, 882, 688, 

6233, 752, 1056, 

1067^ 1216. 

1294, 1384. 


93. 








* 




Suffolk 






SuUivan 

Tenth avenue . 


213. 
274. 


ii4^ 

49. 

! 




Third 






Third ayenue. . 


121, 129«, 224«. 
747, 805, 1112. 

40. 




212, 2223, 243. 


117(7), 119(«j: 
162(«). 


Thomas 






Thompson 

Yandam 


74, iii, 142, 147. 
70. 


12*. 


* 67(«)3. 




Vandewater . . . 


93, 13. 

101. 

26, 36, 88^ 1023. 

7573. 






Walker 








Washington . . . 
Water 


3, 16^ 27, 69, 107^ 
126, 1393, 535. 
614, 636, 652. 


10«, 85<. 


28(«)3. 


Watts 


48. 


1 


• 


Weehawken. . . 


11. 
19. 






West 

West Broadway 
** Houston. 


16. 


60**. 


21(«). 


226. 
3233. 






** 4th .. . 








•* 10th . . 


240. 






*• 13th ... 


480. 

250.508. 

260, 829, 428, 435, 

220. 222. 224, 228, 

348. 

164, 144. 

210. 

285, 404. 

201, 817. 864, 

358, 439. 

331.401,411,442, 

443, 464^ 511, 

• 655. 
1597, 249, 449, 
538. 
150, 200. 228, 280 

4663 

226,241.501,516, 

218, 620. 

441. 






' 16th ... 
** 17th .... 


345, 408. 


464. 




" 18th ... 
** 19th .... 


226. 


164*, 158,*, 2303. 

4423. 

1 


■ ■•••••. ..• 


*• 20th .... 






" 24th .... 




128. 

1 




" 26th . 


352. 

1 

417. 

234. 
219, 446. 1 




" 26th .... 


1 

I 




** 27th . . 
'* 28th .... 


214. 

442. 

1 


447(«)». 


*♦ 29th i: 




** 80th....' 


i 




•♦ 81st. 







TABLE No. XXXm—ContituMd. 



STTHEET. 



West 82d . 
" 83d. 
d5tb 
86th 
88th 
39th 



• « 






• 4 
6 • 



JfooBter 
^orth.. 



Eouses in which 
Three Deaths oc- 
curred. 



Houses in which 
Four Deaths oc- 
curred. 



Houses in which 

Five Deaths oc- 

cuiTed. 



40th . . . 
41st. ... 
42d . 
43d .. 
44th .. 
.45th . 

46th . . . 

47th . . . 

49(h . . . 

60th... 

5l8t. . . . 

62d. ... 

53d 

54th . 
^_ 59th 

^aiett 



202,441. 

241. 

261. 

343, 346. 412, 655. 

806, 352, 404. 

314*. 316, 425 

127, 483, 435, 526, 

114, 445, 448. 

248,250,817,342 

436. 

531. 

. 841. 511. 

450. 

111,554,620,621 

261. 

1243. 

141*, 143, 433. 

522 

354, 371. 

414. 



37, 89, 58, 62, 70, 
81, 82, 126. 



446. 

'866* 

4U2. 
835,4893. 

424. 
341, 548. 
456, 5613. 

607. 



4603. 
142 



4453. 



852. 



128. 



'''<>tal Number 
^ Houses. . . 



666. 



To 



Number 
Deaths in 
ese Houses. 



1998. 



611. 

221<. 

90*, 92, 121*. 



•107. 
428. 
645 



618. 



508. 
150. 



231. 



924. 



176. 
37. 



106. 



630. 



Houf;es in which 

Six or more 
Deaths occurred. 

(Numerals in paieD- 
theBia ehowing the 
actual number of 
Deaths in the re- 
spective houses.) 



510(«). 
423(6)'. 



68(«)3, 119(7)«. 



62. 



412. 



Jm abstract exhibiting the street distribution of tenement house mortality 

^ ^X^rewith presented, and in it are distinguished those houses in which three or 

deaths took place successively during each of the years 1870 and 1871. 

figures are very instructive as illustrating the recurrence of numerous 

year after year m particular houses. For example, out of 666 houses, m 

of which 3 deaths occurred during the past year, there were 100 in each 

^hich from 3 to 7 (with an average of 3.84) deaths had occurred in the pre- 

►Ti8 year. Out of 231 houses in each of which 4 deaths occurred during the 

year, there were 56 in each of which from 3 to 8 (with an average of 
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4.18) deaths had occurred in the previous year. Out of 106 houses in each of 
which 5 deaths occurred during the past year, there were 38 in each of which 
from 3 to 7 (with an average of 4.21) deaths had occurred in the previous 
year. Out of 37 houses in each of which 6 deaths occurred during the past 
year, there were 10 in each 6f which from 3 to 7 (with an average of 4.3) 
deaths had occurred m the previous year. Out of 17 houses in each of which 
7 deaths occurred durmg the past year, there were 8 in each of which from 3 
to 6 (with an average of 4.37) deaths had occurred in the previous year. And 
out of 8 houses in each of which from 8 to 1 1 deaths occurred during the past 
year, there were o in each of which from 3 to G (with an average of 4.2) deaths 
had occurred in the previous year. Altogether out of 1 ,065 tenement houses 
in each of which 3 or more deaths occurred in 1871 there were 217, in each 
of which 3 or more deaths had occurred in 1870. 

This annual recurrence of several deaths in particular tenement houses is a 
fact proven hy the experience of successive years, and such figures as the above 
may be termed sanitary indices which direct our attention unerringly to evil 
local conditions requiring investigation and correction. 

GENERAL MORTALITY. 

During 1871 there died in this city 10,701 children less than 2 years old, 
or 39.6 per cent, of the total mortality, the percentage in 1870 having been 
40.8 per cent. We present herewith a table showing the distribution of infant 
mortality in the past year, from which it appears that there occurred 8,042 
deaths of infants one year old and under, of whom 1,083 or 13.4 per ceuU died 
in hospitals. The mortalit>^ of children less than five years of age amounted 
to 12,971 or 4y per cent, of the total, a slight gain upon the previous year. 
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1,296 persons of 70 years old and upward were cut off during the year. 

The following statement exhibits the mortality among such persons for the 
past 6 years : 



Year. 



Deaths of persons 70 years old 
and upwards. 



1871 


1,296 


1870 


1.870 


1869 


1,177 


1868 


1,112 


1867 


981 


1866 


1,220 



Percentage of deaths vpon 
total mortality. 



4.8 
6.0 
4.6 
4.4 
4.2 
i.6 






Our final table covers a period of three years back and shows the percvnta^^ 
of mortality upon population among the principal foreign elements which consrfe^- 
tute our community. It contains several interesting facts derived from an anaB^ 7 - 



TABLE No. XXXV. 

FOREIGN AND NATIVE MORTAIJLTT IN NEW 

DUBIMO 1809, 1870, AiVD 1871. 



NATIVITY. 



Austria 

Belgium 

British America. 

China 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Ireland 



Italy 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wales 

West Indies 

o Other Foreign Countries, and Unknown . . 



Population. 
(Cenaiu 
of 1870.) 



4224 
326 

4419 

116 

682 

24442 

8265 
151216 

1287 
201999 

2794 
372 

2393 

1161 

7662 
463 

1658 

2178 
684 
489 

2686 



Total Foreign 419094 

t Total Native , 523198 



Graxd Total 942292 



Deaths 

in Three 

Tears. 



202 
22 

286 

18 

67 

1800 

463 
7821 

122 
14827 

161 
41 
77 
64 

686 
27 

244 

176 
64 

167 

636 



27930 
61488 



79418 



Mean 

Annual 

Moiiality. 





9310 
17168 



26473 



* So large a proportion of " Unknown " are nndonbtedly Foreign, as to justify cisjming the 
such. 

t The percentage of Deaths in the Native was largely in excess of that in the Foreign pop 
on account of the net, that nearly 50 per cent, of the total mortality occurred smong children Ir 
flTo years old. who were almo«it excInniTely native bom, although mainly of foreign parentage. 






sis of some 80,000 deaths. The two most numerous foreign nationalities, viz. : 
the Irish and Grermans, differ largely in their relative mortality, that of the 
former amounting to 2.44 per cent., and that of the latter to 1.72. We may com- 
pare these figures with the death rates of Dublin and Berlin, the representa- 
tive cities of the respective races. That of Dublin, in 1871, was equivalent to 
'^6 deaths in each thousand inhabitants, or 1.6 more than among the Irish 
population of New York. The normal death rate of Berlin, during 1871, was 
disturbed by conditions incident to the great war. In each of the two previ- 
ous years however, it reached about 30 deaths in the thousand mhabitants, or 
13 more than among the German population of this city. Thus it follows 
that whether from local, moral, or physical influences, a much greater improve- 
ment is manifested by the Grerman than the Irish race after emigrating hither. 
Natives of the West Indies suffered to a greater extent than any others — 
their annual percentage of mortality in New York rising to 10.63. The Chi- 
nese and Swedes come next with 5.22 and 5.20 respectively. The Norwegi- 
smsy Hollanders, Danes, and Welsh follow in the order named — ^their mortality 
rangptng between 3 and 4 per cent. The Swiss, Scotch, Irish, English, Bel- 
gians, and British Americans vary between 2 and 3 per cent. The lowest per- 
eent^a^e, 1.09, is given by natives of Poland. 

Very respectfully. 

Your ob'd't serv't, 

CHAS. P. RUSSEL, M.D., 

Register vf RecorcU, 
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The Hubjoioed table exhibits the relative mortality by Phthisis Polmonalis 
among persons engaged in various occupations in this city. The three years 
1869, 1870 and 1871 are selected on account of their extending over a period^ 
equally preceding and subsequent to the time of the last United States census 
and therefore by compensation affording a fair average. The list em 
only those callings enumerated in the census returns which correspond wi 
those mentioned in the statistics of this Bureau for the years specified. 



TABLE SHOWnrO THE INIXUENCE of VARIOUS OCCUPATIOfii^ 
UPON PHTHISIS PUUCONAIilS IK HEW YORK CITT. 



Oocnpfttioii. 



Laboren (inehidiiig Qiurrymeii,, Agrionltnna Lftboren and 
Porters) 

Coopen 

MacMnitto (indndlDg BUcksmiths and Metal-workers) 

Lftwyers 

Setmen snd Wstormen (inolnding Sailors and Steamboatmen). . 

Boot and Shoemakers 

Barbers (including Hairdressers) 

Oarmen (Indodlng Coachmen and Teamsten) 

Printers 

Painters (including Vamishers) 

liasons and Stonecutters 

Carpenters (including Cabinetmakers, Upholsterers and Joiners) 

Dressmakers (including Milliners, Mantnamakers, Tailoresses 
and Seamstresses) 




Teachers (Female) , 

Tidlors , 

Bakers 

Bookbinders 

Cigarmakers (including Tobacco-workers) . 

Domestic Senrants 

Butchers 



Clerks (including Salesmen aud Accountants in stores, banking, 
brokerage, insurance and manafacturing establishmeDts. and 
Ciyil Employes of Government) 



Hatters (including Hat aud Capmakerx) 

Physicians and Surgeons 

Pedlers (including Hucksters and Commercial Travellers) 

Merchants (Inclading Traders aud Dealent) 

Stablemen (iuolnding Livery Stablekeepers and Hostters) 
Teachers (Male< 



38.700 


329.3 


1U5 


1.606 


13.6 


8.5 


1 11,178 


93.3 


&1 


1 l.«3 


lao 


« 


4.463 


34.6 


U 


6,960 


54.0 


7.T 


2.549 


1S.3 


7.2 


9,818 


60.3 


7.1 


5,134 


36.0 


7.0 


5,834 

1 


40.0 


6.9 


j 6,686 


44.6 


6.8 


16,498 


103.0 


6.6 


18G14 


120.0 


6.4 


2,173 


13.0 


6.0 


9,697 


55.6 


5.7 


3,855 


21.3 


5.5 


2.276 


12.0 


5.1^ 


; 5.550 


29.0 


5.3^ 


49,4411 


253.0 


5.B- 


4,870 


22.3 


4.^ 


; 35,432 


163.0 


4.<* 


1 1.744 


6.6 


3.^ 


1.741 


6.6 


3>* 


4.744 


18.0 


s.t* 


23.872 


75.3 


•^. 1 


1.278 


4.0 


»-U 


1.338 


3.0 


«.« 



BEPORT 

OF THE 



DEPUTY REGISTER OF RECORDS. 



cJiiAJLLBS P. RuBSKL, M. D., Regiiter qf Recordt, 

Sot ; In aooordance with your request, I have the honor to submit the following 
report : 

The syBtem of registration which has been employed during the past two years is still 

oontinued. The total number of burial permits granted during the year 1871, amounted 

to 82,086, of which 26,981 were upon certificates of city deaths, {^ the registered mor. 

Callty ;) 2276 were upon returns of still-births ; 2646 were issued to allow bodies to enter 

pass through this city, and 188 to remove bodies from city cemeteries. Of the certi- 

of city deaths received in this Bureau, there were 768 faulty or imperfect, which 

returned to the attending physiciani to be remodeled, and 166 were sent to the 

ocMroners for investigation, being generally those of persons who died from violence or 

niddenly when in apparent health, (and which came under Sec. 1 amended law regulat- 

iot^ ooToners inquests in the county of New York ;) while a few were of persons who died 

(LZkcier suspicious circumstances, and with regard to whose manner of death official evi- 

^^Kioe was deemed necessary. 

'X'lie continuance of an assiduous supervision or scrutiny over the death certificates has 

decidedly beneficial result as regards the improvement in their statements of diag- 

and also as a preventive of crime. The certificates which are now presented to this 

ku from physicians are much more explicit than formerly as to the chief causes of 

I, the time of attendance of the physician, the duration of the disease and the com- 

Pltcs^ting or remote causes when existing. 

rElie Register has devoted his personal attention to procuring as accurate statistics as 

ibie, and in respect to deaths his labor has resulted in eliciting special reports in rare 

for the information and benefit of those interested in correct mortuary statistics. 

'sicians have on all occasions cheerfully contributed whatever information was re- 

from them, and to their prompt and willing co-operation the Register is indebted 

^"^^^ %he success which has attended his efforts in bringing the statistics to such a state of 



The fireqoency with which certificates of death were once received in this Bureau when 
^He causes were not definitely stated has prompted the Register to make a selection of 
**^^>»e diseases which were most frequently ill defined, and have them printed on the back 
o^ "the certificates, so that delay or inconvenience might be obviated in preparing the ncces- 
■*^^ teieral arrangements. The following improved certificate is the one that has been 
*^^Pted by this Bureau. 

3^1ie vpedal attention of FhysicUnB is respeotfoUy invited to the remarks below, and to the list of 
upon the back of this Certiikcate. 

THE BOABD OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT OF THE CITY OF NEW TOBS 

Has made the following order: 

<^I1 pennits for the removal of the body of anv deceased person from the City of New Tork for in- 

it. and an burial permits, and permits for the disinterment of the remains of deceased persons 

City of New Tork, shall be granted and signed hv the Register of Records." 

e Physician who attended any person in a last illness is responsible for the presentation of this 

teate, aocorately filled out, to the Bnrean of Records of Vital Statistics, within 36 hours alter 

l;Mraon*s death. (Sec. 160 of Sanitary Code. ) 

permit Ibr burial will be granted without a proper certificate. 

I^iyaleians practicing in New Tork City (including those in public institutions) are required 

- their names in the Bureau of R. af Y. Statistics. (Sec. 6 of Sanitary Code.) 

By the registered mortality is meant the number of certificates of death which are received during 
M boon counted daily at noon. This is the mortality given weekly to the press for publication. 



1. FuUN«Ii»ofU»De«*«a. (^ij^t"^ 

a. Age, jran montha, di^. Color 

3. SlDgl*. Kanled. Widow or Wldomr. (On>« oat tbe words sot nqnind In till* line.) 

1. Oosnp«»iini ]■ j 

S. BlrtbpkirelSUteorCoiuitrT),. (How long in tbe United Stilsi. U of rorelgn Uitb), N 

«. How long raildent In Ihla atjr, j jl 

7. Fitter's BtrUipluw (State orCoantr;) I jj 

e. MoUiep'« BlrtlipUM (St»lo or Countrjl [j 

B. PUce of Death, No Sti«et Wb* 

10, If ■ Dwelling, by how mmnj Famlllei, living lepantaly. occnplod, . . 




Whether npeistlon. 

dekth. ud Period of 

Clo^^Spin. iTenmfLlCi— Va 

Zymotic. (Cer, Spin. 



—Modeof deatb: whElhor lAer Open 



Oomgalict >-™tr— V.HBty. 
























•lY. 


Jlnvo 































































id mode of death. Whether 



Vim™, awt CHriH-SeM. Orlgtail C 






Opewtton. 

























,5W>*iJu— Variety, chief location k J 

• rrtaau— Whether Idiopathic i_ 

Nature ol tnlecedCDt liiJniT> U fj, and lH» -^ 




* Particiilarlu any acddent or othet violent „ 

leading to death, and character of iajary. 

t f^ieci^ every eorglcal operation with Ihtal 



eneTrr reooBnlasd. 

hBTiug produced or complicated the dlivct 

of d«tf., OlTe M many jaitlcalara aa pm 

in Inatancea ot ran dlseanM. nich aa Hjdrap^' 

bia, Olandera. Ac. 
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(POBTIOH AXTACHSD TO THX BUBIAL PKMIT BOOK, CALUBD THK STUB.) 

No 

NkwYokk. 1«.. 



PKBMXflnOM 01 O&AXTKD tO. 



to remove the body of ] 



from 

for Interment 4t i 

Caiue of Death, \ 

I 

Certified by I 



The conditions regulating bnrialB lure defined by Sec. 141 of the Sanitary Code of tlB.« 
Health Department of 1870, which compels those who are desirous of burying the boi^^5 
of a human being in this city to procure a permit for burial, and which does not tl\ow * 
person to assist or absent to an interment without such permit. 

After the certificate of death is received in this Bureau it is endorsed by the Begist^^ 
and sometimes by the Deputy, with the stated causes of death, the principal cause be*. ^* 
selected as the first, and the others as the complicating or remote causes, whidi ^^ 
plainly written so that each may be correctly entered by the clerk on the register 
deaths. It is important that persons who fill out certificates of deaths, births or in^ ^ 
riages write the names on their respective certificates legibly, and spell them correctly ^^ 
carelessly written certificates have often put the relatives and friends to oonsidcr^^^ 
trouble and inconvenience when transcripts from the records have been needed. 

The existing laws ofifer no hindrance to any person who chooses to practice medicin^^ 
this city without a certificate of qualification, as by a law of the Stated the word physif^^ 
includes dentists and every person practicing about the cure of the sick, or who has cl 
of or profcssionly prescribes for any person sick, injured or diseaseil, the only additic 
requirement being that which is contained in Sec. 5 of the Sanitcury Code of the He 
Department of 1870, which states that ** every physician in this city shall at all tl 
cause hi» or her name, ofiSce and residence, and also his or her kind of practice ti 
registered within the Bureau of Becords of Vital Statistics, and in a manner aocordin 
the regulations prescribed by this Board." Thus the law makes no distinction \>ciy 
the graduates of incorporated institutions and others who choose to practice wither' 
diploma, but places them on the same equality by bestowing the same recognition r3>f 
the one aH the other. During the continuance of tliis law it is not very surprising ^^ 
mistakes in diagnosis and orthography continually occur on the certificates of deaths ^ 
births, as well as that the practice of crime and fraud is fostered and encouraged. -^ 
matter of justice to a hardworking and meritorious profession, and as a safeguard ag^kS-i 
crime, the law should be so amended as to recognize only those who have receiv^^ 
diploma from some of the incorporated schools of medicine in the United States, or ^ ^ 
eign college in good standing, and none others should be permitted to sign certificate^ 
death. 

On account of the great number and variety of medical practitioners in this dty ^ 
the diihculty in distinguishing or separating the graduate from the imposter, the 
Deiiartmcut should be legally empowered to issue licenses to graduates of incorpoi 
colleges of medicine who desire to practice in this city, in order that crime, quackery 
fraud mi^ht be prevented, the license to state the name, age, college, when and 
graduated, if aIlo|)athic, homeopathic, eclectic, &c. If any person should sign a o<5' 
cate of deatii in this county without being a duly qualifie<l or licensed physician 

♦ lAws of 1863, Chapter 3fW. Sec. 11, Laws 18.>». Chapter 276, TiUe 3, Sec. 34. 
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{ excepted) be should be guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to flne and impriH 
and if the diploma should be procured by fraud, or the person who nolds it 

malpractice the public confidence, the Board should be possessed with the 
revoking it The medical profession have often been held responsible for the 
g and iterance of quacks, who, by overdoing and maladministering powerful 
. the use of their special empirical preparations (which are advertised exten- 
the cure of all infirmities) succeed in imposing on the poor and credulous, by 
ans they yearly add to the mortality. 

i present Register belongs the credit of having introduced and published the oon- 
itement of the number of deaths Which actually occur in this city during each 
e week, with an enumeration of the most prominent causes, accompanied by 
meteorological observations for the same perio<i and the registered mortality 
i. later. These are weekly forwarded to the principal health authorities through- 
fnited States and the proper sanitary departments in Europe, who send their 

statements in return. I respectfully submit its form and also the forms of 
kok certificates nsed in this Bureau in order to satisfy the continual demand for 
8 by persons anxious to improve or intending to establish health departments or 
of registration in their respective cities. 
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MAURIAQE8. 

The number of marriages registered in this Bureau during the year 1871. wu 
8646, which Is an increase of 661 as compared with the returns of the previoos year. Of 
this number 6601 husbands and 4924 wives were recorded as being of foreign birth tad 
2601 husbands aud 3271 wives of native birth, llie greatest number of marriagei took 
place between persons whose a^es ranged from 20 to 25 years, males numbering 2808 tnd 
females 8477. Ten males were married between the ages of 65 and 70 years, and one fe- 
male at the age of 78 years. During the mouth of September, the largest number of 
marriages were reported (901), and the least in March (528). 

It is satisfactory to announce an augmentation in this branch of staUstics, and a dii- 
play of greater promptness in forwarding the certificates to this Bureau after the perform- 
ance of the marria»;e ceremony. But notwithstanding the improvements referred to, it 
is impossible to procure an accurate or complete record of marriages and births unlea the 
law be made more stringent and be properly enforced. There are marriages and birthi of 
daily occurrence and which are known to us, but which we fail to procure on aoooantof 
the laxity of the law. A fine of $10 is nominally imposed on clergymen and others who 
are tardy in reporting marriages or births, no additional sum being required from thon 
who do not report at all, but the fine is seldom collected. This amount, although smsll, 
if exacted fh)m those. who are habitually negligent, would certainly prove beneficial m 
procuring an increase in the yearly returns. It is also of frequent occurrence that letten 
are received from various cities throughout the United States and foreign countries and 
also for persons to call who are in search of transcripts from these records or who desht 
to ascertain if a particular marriage or birth is recorded, but on account of our imperlect 
system a number are disappointed in finding them. Some even produce copies from the 
church registers as evidence of their mifrriage, and complain bitterly of the negligence off 
the clergymen in not reporting them to this Bureau. Conyincing arguments have of%ev 
been ofifered heretofore for the necessity of having all marriages, births and deaths regis 
tered in a central office in order that strangers and others can promptly and with fiaciii^; 
obtain whatever information they may seek resfxicting these important branches of re^^f 
tration, without being compelled to undergo trouble in fruitlessly searching through fcls 
city for evidence of a birth, marriage, or death, or to accept whatever testimony ChB«r 
might be able to procure, no matter how imperfect The marriage act permits us ouly ^ 
record a certificate which hat> the signature of the officiating clergyman, magistrate, 
except those that are |)erforined according to the rules of the society of Jews or Quak^: 
and consequently we can only hold those gentlemen responsible for their returiL 
order to procure correct and full returns of marriages and births, it is necessary that- 
stringent law should be first eniicted and then rigi<lly enforced and an increased fine ii 
posed accortling to the fre<iuency of omission or degree of culpability upon persons wl 
solemnize marriages or who atteud at births and fail to return them to this deporimen 
or a law making it obligatory for persons intending to be married in this city to obtain 
license from this Bureau previous to the performance of the marriage ceremony. 8uc^^ 
means, together ^ith that suggested in my report of last year in reference to thecoUectin ^ 
of the statistics of marriages aiid births, would i^eem indispensable for a complete 
irmtioQ on account of the continued failure of the voluntary system, and unless ado] 
our efforts to perfect it will be thwarted and of no avail. Few* remonstrances or com-^ 
nlalnti have been made against tlie registration law since its introduction, but on thr > 
^^its beneficial eflfects have been everywhere extolled. It is, therefore, impoesiblr -^ 
I irhfti excuse delinquent clergymen or physicians have for not complying with i1 
otlier than that the duty imposed on them is too onerous and the means 
QOi ■nffidently convenient for their returns. If any different arrangmei^^ 
of registration or improvements in the system suggtrsted, b« - 
■nj desirability of the adoption of a different plan of returning th^^ 
doithii, I am certain they would receive consideration fn>m thr^ 
if maniagee which are furnished free to clergymen and others dnC ^ 
fai this dty, contain twenty certificates, which, like the Url^ 



registers, ore attached by meauB of punctnred holes so that they can be readily detached, 
the clergymen, phyfiiciang, &c , retaining the bound portion for their own private luc, 
containing all the Items stated on the oertlGcate. The latter Is intended to be sent to 
this Barean within ten days after a birth, or the soJeniDizatioii of a morrlBge. The form 
of certificate used h here subtiiltled and contaiiiB printed directions and eitracta from the 
o those who are uosO]uaDted with it. 
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NUMBER OF MARRIAGES RECORDED DURIHO EACH MOUTH / 

FOR THE PAST SIX YEARS. 



/ 



TSABfl. 



1866 .... 


266 


1867.... 


667 


1868.... 


669 


1869.... 


687 


1870.... 


m 


1871 


636 


Total... 


8423 



I 



I 

fa 



228 
493 
647 
621 
680 
640 



3109 



I 



469 
665 

734 
623 



I 



229 274 

i 

617 ' 636 



616 
883 
600 
664 



8037 j 3562 



461 
766 
744 
832 
702 
830 



I i I 



623 
727 
686 
709 
804 
749 






601 
680 
624 
666 
690 
683 



664 
630 
684 
608 
638 
661 



B 



604 
646 
684 
998 
628 
901 






767 
674 
623 
620 
662 
894 



4386 ; 4147 j 3634 i 3466 



4360 I 4240 



I 



o 



678 
658 

832 

1049 

806 



612 
441 
374 
694 
481 
777 



4606 ■■ 8879 



/ 



6792 
7144 ! 



I 
I 

T9W I 
46088 ' 



i 



J 



TkBUL SBOWXNO THX NUMBKX or liABBIAOn ov Rkoobd pob kach Tkab, axd 

RxoxtmucD XX this Bvbxau. 



THK OSAXD 



1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 





Ntunber of 


TeftTB. 


MarrtagM 




recorded. 


1822 




1834 




183S 




1838 


A 


1839 




1840 




1841 


8 



42 
6 
1 
3 

4 

3:{8 



Teftra. 



1848 
1849 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1860 



Number of 
Marriiigee 
recorded. 



440 

13 

10 

14 

37 

3301 

6616 

3996 

3763 

3999 

3696 

3149 

4088 



Teftrs. 



1861 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 



Namber of 
lterrii«ea 
recorded. 



3846 
2909 

8318 
8233 
3816 
6793 
7618 



7965 
8646 



Total number of MarriageB recorded, 92891. 



NATIVITY OF PERSONS 

WBoes Habbiaoeb webe Registebed Df THIS Bureau dubimg tbb past Six Teaxs. 



Ykabs. 



1866 .. 

1867 .. 
1868 
1869 . 
1870.. 
1871 .. 

Total. 



Foreign. 



H. 



, 3669 
6061 
4818 



3428 
4664 
4398 



6860 , 5265 
6471 4848 
6C01 4924 



80.460 27,507 

i 




a % 

+ t 

i * 

1 "^ 




ncE 



BIRTHS. 

^Fl:i.e number of liying in&nts born in the city of New York during the year 1871 

births were recorded in this Bureau, amounted to 20,821, of which 168 were twii 

and tliree were triplets, an increase over the previous year of 6297 and the largest 

t>er of births recorded in any year since the passage of the registration law. Thii 

cntation is most gratifying, as it shows the growing interest that is taicen in thif 

t branch of statistics, although it is safe to say that this number represents \m\ 

-fcliirds of the births which actually occur in this city. 

e system regulating the returns of births which prevailed last year still exists, and 
k csonsequence is defective, no compulsion being used to make those present at an ac- 
cabmen t report the birth. Those received were all voluntary contributions from phy si- 
cm^ and midwives who are convinced of the value of correct registration, having had 
-tiical knowledge of its benefits. 
X^ is unreasonable to suppose that we can e^er procure the exact number of birthi 
occur in this city under our present system, notwithstanding the recent large in* 
, for the reasons stated, and also because of the number of physicians and midwivei 
have an extensive practice and who reside at inconvenient distances from the centra! 
, who might be perfectly willing and desirous of making their returns, yet fail to dc 
account of the time and labor that is entailed upon them in forwarding the certifi- 
to this office. This indifference, however, is not general, as there are some physidaui 
BLTid midwives who have always been in the habit of making returns at their own expense, 
B.ixd who are located at the most remote and inaccessible parts of the island. There are 
*>1ao midwives who cannot write the £nglish or any other language legibly, and more who 
^^^■^^ot write at all, and who might not be acquainted with the law, or who adopt the 
P^^otioe from pecuniary motives alone who do not report, and moreover, do not intend to 
^^ so unless compelled by law, although stamped and directed envelopes have been fum- 
**^©d clergymen, physicians and midwives gratuitously by this Bureau. There is nu 
^^9&1 bindrance placed upon those who practice this branch of medicine, no matter how 
***^5ompctent they may be. 

"Hie birth registers which are ftimisbed gratuitously to physicians and midwives con- 
from ten to twenty returns, arranged in the same n)anner as the marriage 
^"^iftcates. 

I respectftilly submit the accompanying birth certificate, which briefly contains the 
relating to its return printed on the marg^. 
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Br a synopdi of this Abstract it la olseTTed tlut the nninbei of male iniuitB 

in eicessofteraiilea thiit the sei of-lOwMnot sUled; ibat 14,144 ebildien ner« "•:»«« 
of/wet'Ti [nircQ(a,nncI 3631 ofnuUve 1924hBd foreipi fcthew uoly anJ 835 liiitl. **^ 
,^ii-L iiiMtL.Tfi ^>nly llie returns wbcre nsUvIty of the futhct alone wm stateil were; *« 
native and rii foreign, and where the birthplace of the mother alone was stated wa» *25 
fordgn^nd 124 naUve. (Nearlj all of IhoM where the nativity of the mother 
Hated were illegitimate). ITiere were alw. 30 infai.tB the naUrity of *ho« 
was unknown The number of Wrlha where the airisti^in name was ^-ivu wiir; I-» - -I 
The most i.rolilir aije of n-otbere -as from 26 to 80 yeats, and of fatben, from 80 to- W 
n«r were cr«li1«i *255ti children, and to the latter 2208. The gr«a*-» 
1 was reported daring the month of December, (1961) and the leait >" 

If there la a la* for the enforcement of the retumi of marriagea and birtha Uig^^ 
ought alao to be proper ffldlitles otiere.1 Im fotHnnling Ibeui to this Department. 1 ig^ 
iic.riiiM.il why this elty ahonid be behind the tbHoub citiei of EoroK '" the rtggtnilg^ 
ayatem lurlicularly when the city and county ia so largely popululed by European "i^Z 
gration ai.d where IfltRe inheri lances are often lelt iK.tli bctejvnd abroad to the desoeo^^ 
antswbo-.-anpT0Te1hcit identil) and ffltaUlah their kt-ilimacy In Europe the tott.^ 
<an easllv be done on aisount -I the accuracy of the nyslcm employei, bat here, in ^ 
great numW of ««ea. It ia almost ni. i,„|H,*il,illt v In order that no ercufie might arte* 
<>natomnt of lime, clerical lol«i Si- Ibw .itv could «dvflntn»;eou»ly Mpy from oM*'* 
and moreei|>erienced rities and appoint Jifltrict registcm, to be under the aapetviaic::* 
of the R-BiBler .f Becoida, Thfse Biib-registftK should reride in the diatrict to whi*' 
they are aaalgned, and ihonld devote at leaal an hour or two each day to office dutie=* 
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stributing the nccefisaiy blank certificates, receiving the returns, giving general 
>n regarding the registry laws, &c. Some additional time should be periodically 
> visiting clergymen and physicians who reside or practice in the sub-registra- 
ct, and to examine their registers and copy them on their relative certificate^, 
pect the baptismal records and obtain whatever information from sextons and 
plght be useful towards the perfection of these branches. They should also make 

house visitation in their respective districts when time would admit. They 
ake a weekly report of labor accomplished, and also perform whatever other 
longing to those branches might be required of them by the Register of 

in be done with but trifling expense to the dty compared with its great value, by 
^ng means, viz. : to divide the city into sub-registration districts which would 

1 to the Sanitary districts or to the Police Surgeons' districts. Some of these 
light be induced to act as such sub-registers, in addition to their other duties 
1 stipend. Or if this method should be considered impracticable, there are a 
f physicians in the city interested in statistics, who, in order to secure accurate 
3n regarding them would willingly undertake the task for a small recompense, 
nt of the failure of the above means the Police Commissioners, who are also Com- 
i of Health, might be appealed to, to authorize patrolmen, etc., to collect the 
3 from the different clergymen and physicians on their post, take them to the 
>use, so that they could be forwarded each day to this Bureau. We are already 
idebted to these gentlemen for having rendered us valuable assistance in distrl- 
r blank registers, etc. This plan, if carried out, would be of great assistance, and 
ith a little energy displayed, together with a rigid law would enable us to pro- 
t has never been accomplished before in this city, an accurate marriage and 
stration. 

TRANSCRIPTS. 

s: the year 1871, the number of transcripts from the records issued by this Bureau 
i who considered them indispensable for the purposes they wished to accomplish 
of which 784 were of deaths, 119 of marriages and 65 of births. These were 
gratuitously, as no charges are made for information, etc , furnished pertaining 
ords of this Bureau ; but in order to procure a transcript it is simply necessary 
an application with the name of the applicant signed to it and the purpose for 
is desired stated thereon, so that it may not be granteil for improper purposes, 
.ble satisfaction is given to persons who apply for transcripts from the records of 
id who furnish approximate dates, as this branch of registration is accurate, but 
ftge and birth registry often give great disappointment on account of their inoom- 

(Forms of appllcatioDs for Tranflcripts.) 

APPLICATION FOR A TRANSCBIPT OF A CEBTIFICATE OF MABBIAGE. 

o 

New York, 187 

itpectfally aak for a transcript from the Records of the Bnreau of Vital Statiatios. of tba 
b Department. City of New York, relating to the marriage of 

Qe, 

e of Marriage, ^ 

whom Solemnized 

what purpoae desired, 

f 

Name and Residence of ] 
Applicant j 



• 
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• 



APPLICATION FOB A TBAN80BIPT OF A SEGOBD OF BIBTH. 

o 

New York, 18^ 

I retpectftiUy aak for a transcript from the Bnremi of Beoord« of Vital Statistics, Hsaltl^ 
partment. City of New York, relatiiig to the Birth of 

Name, 

Dateof Birth, 

Names of Parents, _ 

For what purpose desired, 

/ f 

Name and Residence of j 

Applicant 1 



APPLICATION FOB A TRANSCRIPT OF A RECORD OF DEATH. 



New York \t^^ 

I respectfully ask for a transcript ttom the Bnrean of Records of Vital Statistics. HeaHK* 
partment, City of New York, relating to the death of 

Name, ^ 

Date of Death, , ■ 

For what purpose desired, - 



Name and Residence of 
Applicant. 



I- 




CommunicatioDB are constantly received from various parts of tbe Union and also 
foreign countries for trangcripts of the records, stating a variety ot reasons for hav^ -^f 
them, some of the most important o^ which arc the following, viz. : information is req 

ed of the death of a person by the nan.e of , and the letter states that 

legacy awaits him or his heirs ; from parents, relatives, etc., in regard to m 
persons ; an authenticated copy of a birth is requited by a Registration Bo: 
of another State ; a request is made to enter the names of children on 
Birth Begister from a parent whose children aie refused admission to the pub 
schools of Germany (as he alleges) unless an official certificate as proof of birth is pi 
duoed ; a husband makes inquiry in relation to his wife, who hestates was married 
in this city ; a person wishes the date of hie marriage and the birth of his children, 
family register having been destroyed ; a certificate is wanted for the purpose of 
lishing the legitimacy of children, which is contested by other heirs ; a letter is r^ceiv 
stating that a large estate depends on a certificate from this office as proof of a pe 
decease ; a wife forwards a letter which states that she is ill-treated by her husband, 
has cast her ofif and refuses to recognize her as such, and who has married another wo: 
The Pension Office also requires transcripts as proof of a person having died from ' 
or disease contracted in the United States service, and also proof of his marriage and bi 
of the children who cl^im it, etc., etc. 
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tracts are here submitted so as to show the value and iuiportancti.of regi&tra- 
e grief and sad disappointment which is sometimes occasioned by its neglect, 
vidence, I mi^ht here mention that in the year 1833, the report of a select 
on parochial regi(>tration clearly demonstrated in the House of Commons of 
in that a number of endless litigations, which often resulted unsatisfactorily 
usly to both parties, could have been avoided by a proper system of r^istra* 



HEALTH DEPARTMENT OP THE CITY OP NEW TOBK. 

Office, No. 301 Mott Street. 

Bureau of Records of Vftal Statistics. 

-1 New York, 



.187, 



INSCRIPT FROM THE RECORD OF DEATHS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 



Name of Deceased. 




:>ecea8ed. 



Condition. 



Occapation. 



Birthplace. 



g Resident in City. 



Father's Birthplace. 



Mother's Birthplace. 



kce of Death. 



.Street 



Ward. 



^ of Burial. 





Cause of Death. 


Time flrom Attack till Death. 


1 








1 


Undertaker. 


Medical Attendant 


1 




1 

1 





A tme copy, 



Register of Records. 



Secretary. 
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HEALTH DEPABTMENT OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Office. No. 301 MoU Street. ^ 

BuBKAU OF BcooRoe OF Vital ShCATisncs. 

New York 



IdT 



A TBANSOBIPT FBOM THE BECORD OF BIBTHS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 



Date of Birth. 



.18. 



Place of Birth. 



No. 



.8t 



Mother's Birthplace. 



Father's Birthplace. 



Name of ChUd. 



Sex. 



Name of Mother. 



Color. 



Maiden Name of Mother.. 



Name of Father. 



Name of Medical Attendant or 
Person who makes the Retom. 



Father's Ooonpation. 



When Booorded. 




Begister of Becor 



A true copy. 



Secret»r. 
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HEALTH DEPABTBCENT OF THE CITT OF NEW TOBE. 

Office, No. 301 Moit Street. 
Bdxsau of Bkoobds of Vital Statzbtxob. 

New York 



.187.. 



TBANSCBIFT FBOM THE BBCOBD OF MABBTAQE8 IN THE CITT OF NSW TOBK. 



D«te of UMJcriage. 


Full Name of Groom. 


Beaidence. 


Age. 


Color. 


18 




No St. 


• • > • * • 






• 




Sroom'B BirthpUce. 


Name of Father. 


Name of Mother. 














Occupation. 


N«.«r 

Otmb'i 
Marriac*. 


Full Name of Bride. 


Beaidence. 


Age. 


Color. 








No 8t 






' 






Bride's BirthpUce. 


Name of Father. 


Name of Mother. 




1 
















To. of Bride's Marriage. 



By whom Married, and Official Station of Peraon 
Solemnizing the Marriage. 



When Becorded. 



Thepertotu authorized to soUmniMe Marriaget by the Lawt of New York are the /Allowing : 

1. Minioten of the Gospel and Priests of eyery denomination. 
3. Msyors, Becorders and Aldermen of Cities. 

3. Judges of County Courts and Justices of the Peace. 

4. Jews and " Quakers (or Friends)," in a muiner agreeable to the regulations of their respectiTe 
keleties. 

Hence certificates of the solemnization of Marriages by Notsries, or by or before any other 
s«Bona or offioers than those above named, are no evidence o/tudi Marriaget. 



A true copy. 



Begiater of Becorda. 



Secretary. 



(Endorsement.) 
HEALTH DEPABTMENT 

^T THE Cut of Nbw York, 
No. 301 Mott Street. 



Trmmr^ qf Marriage. 



(Endorsement.) 
HEALTH DEPABTMENT 

Of the Crrr of New Tokk, 
No. 301 Mott Street 



Th^nKfipt of Death. 



(Endorsement) ' 

HEALTH DEPABTMENT 

Of thjb City of New To&k, 
No. 901 Mott Street 



Tranacripl </ Birih. 
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SEARCHES. 

In addition to the transcripts, there were 627 searches made during the year 
the Bej^ters of Marriages, Births and Deaths for persons who were seeking inform 
from them, and where it was considered unnecessary to furnish them with transcrip 
the purposes for which they were desired. 

TRANSITS. 

There were 2,645 bodies allowed to enter and pass through this city during the 
1871. 

It it is considered essential that the certificates relating to these deaths shou 

scrutinized or the causes known by the attach^ of this Bureau previous to the ent 

of bodies into this city, as by this means persons who may have died of diseases that i 

jeopardize the health of the city, or deaths which occur from injuries, accidents or vie 

without an official certificate from the proper authorities as proof of an iuvestigatiou 

ing been made, are not allowed to enter. Bodies frequently arrive in the neighli 

cities having been sometimes conveyed through the country for several hundred i 

without any evidence as to the cause of death accompanying them, and are only det 

when the proof of it is desired previous to their passage through this city. This i 

how easy a matter it is to dispose of bodies which may have been foully dealt w! 

those that may have died from infectious diseases, thereby disseminating oont 

throughout the land. The certificate of a physician residing out of the State when 

companies a body ought to have some official authentication that he is a practicing 

sician in good standing, as otherwise we are unable to determine whether the certi 

is genuine or fictitious. If a permit is applied for to pass the body through this cit; 

person who dies from natural causes at a remote part of the country, and when the 

ficate of death does not accompany the body, the applicant is required to make an a 

vit as to the correctness of his statement, unless it is certified to by a well known, re 

Bible citizen of this city. The delay that was formerly experienced in passing b 

through this city now seldom occurs, as undertakers, express companies and transF 

tion agents who may have charge of them, take more pains in ascertaining tl 

quired particulars than heretofore. In consequence of there being several citiei 

towns in the United States where there is no record kept of Marriages, Births or De 

and other places where the records are faulty or imperfect, a number of i)eople are r 

sitated to copy from the '* Register of Bodies in Transit," kept in this Bureau of b 

that have passed through this city for interment, what particulars it contains as cvii 

of such death for life insurance and other purposes. 

ttf Sex thk Back of this Application. -"^Ji 
The i^ermit mu8t be obtained in every case prcvioas to the patiHaf^e of the body into the city of New 

' 0.T7.0 I " ' ' 

APPLICATION FOR A TRANSIT OR DISINTERMENT PERMIT 

Prom Bureau of Kecobds of Vital STATitmcs, Health Dbpabtmekt of thk 

City of New York. 



PRBMIRSION u DK8IRED io pass through the City the remaiiu 

Name Age 

Oompation 

Place and Date of Death 

Cauae of Death '. Place of Birth 

Now at (Arrived by what Route) 

For interment at (By what Route) 

How Certified *. 

Name and Address > 



O — O 



of Applicant, ) 

New York, (date) 18( 



(Back op Appucation.) 

No Disintorroents are permitted in this city between May Ist and October ISth, except in oai 
bodies deposited in RECEIVING VAULTS, and then only upon their being enclo«ed in META 
AIR-TIUHT COFFINS. The latter rale applies also to bodies dlKintirred outside of New York si 
quiring transit through the city. 
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t 

DISINTERMENTS.. 

TTie number of permits iasned during the past year to disinter bodies that were buried 
iift t;his city amounted to 188. These were of persons whose bodies were placed tempo- 
re irmly in receiving vaults or removed from cemeteries in conseqence of the opening or ex- 
texmsion of streets and avenues through them, or their alteration, on account of the growth 
of tilxe city, to lots for building purposes. The mode of disinterment is by application 
Bixxmilctr to that required for a transit permit, and if applied for at the proper season of the 
y^ES^r, there is no delay in obtaining it 

STILL BIRTHS. 

THie number of children bom dead and registered in this Bureau during the past year 
2,276, an increase of 22 over the previous year. 198 of these certificates were received 
the Coroners, 69 of which were of abandoned infants found in the streets, etc., 
parentage was unknown ; the balance of the certificates were received from physi- 
clckTss and midwives. These cases are reported to this Bureau almost exclusively by un- 
dertakers or persons who desire permits for their burial, as the law is rigid in compelling 
'^Yi^m to obtain burial permits from this office previous to the interment of any human re- 
bins. By this means it will be observed that nearly all the returns of still bom infants 
An advanced foetal age are received, while the returns of still birthc of the earlier 
periods of utero-gestation are imperfect, the reasons being that the foetus is so small that 
▼SiTions surreptitious means are resorted to for its disposal or destmction, particularly 
'wlien it is of illegitimate parentage or when the birth is produced by artificial means. It 
is* therefore, reasonable to suppose that infanticide or foeticide is of much more frequency 
in the early months of foetal existence, notwithstanding the returas received in this 
^^ireaa are considerably less than in the advanced period, as the after consequences are 
not so dangerous and the chances of avoiding detection are greater. 

The principal causes assigned for these births are the following, which I have selected 

•nd arranged according to their numerical frequency, so that the interested portion of 

^® medical profession might bestow upon this subject a careful consideration and suggest 

•^•""ie method, if possible, for its prevention. Difficult or protracted labor : Accidents, (such 

•■ f*aJls, Frights, Ac) Unnatural presentations (such as Breech, Funis, Placenta Fraevia, 

^^^ot^ Ac.) ; Sickness of mother (Uraemia, Convulsions, Remittent Fever, Phthisis, malar- 

^oxim diseases, liver diseases. Anaemia Asthenia, &c. ; Funis disarrangements, (compression 

^*^ oord and around the neck, &c.) ; Placental diseases (Fatty degeneration, detached pla- 

*^^t:e, Ac.) ; Asphyxia, Hemorrhage (Flooding) ; malformation of child (Hydrocephalus, 

^P^xui Bifida, &c.) ; Uterine diseases (Cancer, Metritis, Inertia, &c.) ; Atelectasis, Constitu- 

_ ^*^^ disease of parents (Syphilis Scrofula, Ac.) In the great majority of cases no 

whatever is attributed to the birth. It is, notwithstanding, reasonable to conjec- 

that a great many are due to the attendance of uneducated old women practicing 

^ong the poorer class, who often place too much reliance on them, and who have not 

^^^ means to procure the services of skillful accoucheurs. Several are also ascribed to 

^^^^»inous quacks and abortionists, who, without hindrance, boldly circulate their nos- 

«3U for this particular object, and who continually parade themselves with impunity be- 

the public, by advertisements in the newspapers, to carry on their nefarious business. 



The establishment of hospitals or asylums for this class of females, under the snper- 
kion of humane individuals and'the care of experienced regular physicians, would tend, in 
Sreat measure, toward^i rescuing these unfortunate women from the hands of unscru[<u- 
abortionists. Such institutions I hope to see soon in operation, for I perceive no 
er means for the eradication of this atrocious evil from our midst, while the law of the 
*^^^te fiOU to prevent it 
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N. B.— No FcBtns mmt be interred, or dinKwed of in any other mumer, witiioat a Pemit tbenfor 
haying been obtained firom thiB Bureau, mum Permit to be granted upon the preeentition of "^^ 
proper return. 



BETUBN OF A BTILL BIBTH. 



To the Bureau ttf Becmrdi ^f Vital SUUi$ti€S, 

HKAX.TH DKPABTICXIIT OF TKX CiTT OF MXW TOBX« 

aoi Mott street. New York. 



Name of Mother 

Name of Father 

Beaidenoe of Mother 

Pwiod of Utero-geatation 

Date of thlB Birth 

Sex Color 

Nativity of Mother of Father. 

Cause of Dead Birth (if known) 

Signature of Medical Attendant 

Beaidence do. 

Name of other person making this Betum 

Besidenoe do. do. do. do. 

Date 187 

Undertaker 

Place of Burial 
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HUMBER OF STILIi BIRTHS REPORTED FOR THE PAST 



Im Kaoh Mokth of Utkbo-Oestation. 



1889.... 
1870. .. 
1871... 

Total 



"■a 



I 

3 
2 



PjEBIOD of DTBBO-OEBTATIOir. 



2d. 
Month 




4th. 
Month 


6 
2 

7 


12 
14 
29 


50 
51 
62 


U 


66 


1(53 






122 
114 
106 



.5 



193 
231 
244 

668 



Very respectfally submitted. 



7th. 
Month 


8th. 
Month 


9th. 
Month 


10th. 
Month 


334 


28 


1033 


16 


319 


275 


977 


9 


306 


315 


1138 


« 


968 


873 


3148 


» 






167 

187 

63 

417 



JOHN T. NAGLE, M. D . 

Deputy Begitier <f ReoanU 
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t 

' U E P O E T 



OF THE 



SANITAEY PERMIT INSPECTOR. 



Sanitary Permit* Bureau, Health Department, 

New York, March, 1872. 

Col. Emmons Clark, Secretary: 

Sir : I respectfully submit the following report of the proceedings of this 
-S^iTeau for the past year. 

There have been granted by the Board and issued by this Bureau 834 per- 
'^^ts. In each case an examination has been made to ascertain whether the 
^^^Uirements of the Sanitary Code are fully complied with, and the result of 
^^olx inspections have been generally satisfactory. 

'TUhe Board has denied 410 applications for permits, but in some cases the 

>ns have continued business notwithstanding such denial. In the weekly 

j^^X^nunications of this Bureau to the Board all such cases have been reported, 

proceedings have been instituted by the Board against the offending par- 



On the 15th day of November, the Board passed a resolution revoking all 

*^^^*i3iits before granted for the occupation of cellars as hun^^n habitations or as 

*^^^<5e8 for lodging or sleeping, said revocation to take effect from and after 

*^^ 15th day of December, 1871. The Sanitary Permit Inspector was directed 

^^ ^rve, or cause to be served, a notice of revocation upon each person holding 

^ permit for the occupation of a cellar as above, and to furnish to the Board 

^■XH)f of service by affidavit of the person making the service. In compliance 

^Iti this order notices were printed of which the following is a copy : 



m 



Sanitabt Permit Bu&bau, 

Hbalth Dcpabtmbnt, 

No. 801 Mott St., New York, 1872. 



I 



To 



Sib: At a meeting of the Board of Health of the Health Department of the City of 
New York, held on the 15th inst., it was BesoWed, That all permitB heretofore g^n ted 
hy the Board for the occupation of any cellar as a human habitation, or a place of lodging, 
or sleeping, be and the same are hereby revoked, said revocation to take effect from and 
after4he 15th day of December, 1871. 

if on are hereby notified that you must vacate cellar of premises No 

street, on or before the above mentioned date. , 

Should you fail to obey the requirements of the Board, you wiU be liable to arrest, fine 
or imprisonment. 



A copy of this notice was served upon each person holding a permit to 
occupy a cellar by Inspectors assigned to this Bureau, and the affidavits of 
service in each case are on file in this office. 

Of the permits which have been granted or denied by the Board, a com- 
plete record is kept at this office^ in such a manner that an immediate refer- 
ence can be made to any case. The original applications for permits are num- 
bered and duly filed. 

Persons receiving permits are presented with a copy of the law^ for the 
better understanding of their privileges and duties under it. When an appli- 
cation for permit is denied by the Board^ a printed notice of such denial is 
sent to the person making the application. But in many cases the cause for 
denial beiog of minor importance, parties remedy the defect in their premises, 
or in the mode of conducting their business, and upon a second application 
permit is granted by the Board. 

A large number of permits have been issued to builders to occupy oertal^ 
portions of the streets for their building materials, and to persons to 
manure from stables. There has been a considerable increase in the amount 
business transacted by this Bureau during the past year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

C. H. COOPER, 

Sanitary Permit Itupectar- — 
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EEPORT 



or THE 



INSPECTOR OF STREET CLEANING. 



BuRBAU OF Strbbt Clbaninu, Health Department, 
301 Mott street, N. Y., March 30, 1872. 

To the Secretary of the "Board of Health : 

8iR : I have the honor to submit the Second Annual Report of this Bureau. 
By section 17, article 16, chapter 574, of the Acts of the Legislature, passed 
in 1871, transferring the supervision of street cleaning from the Health De- 
partment to the Street Gleaning Commission, this Bureau has been materially 
^"estrioted in its operations. 

The regular work performed in accordance with the stipulations of the 

contract for street cleaning, has been subject to no variation, but the extra 

cleaning, for which the Health Department contracted at a given price per 

^mile, in 1870, was let by the Street Cleaning Commission for 1871 for a 

definite sum per month, viz., $30,000. Embarrassments in the fiuancial 

department of the city government occasioned delay in the payment of the 

accounts of the contractor, and furnished an excuse for not meetiog the 

<26mand8 of the public for cleanliness of the streets. 

The head of this Bureau has profited by his position to communicate 
With the municipal authorities of London, Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, Belfast, Rome, 
^iMeste and Bristol on the subject of street cleaning ; and though little prac- 
tical information has been elicited, the acknowledgments of the Bureau are 
dxie for imiversal civility and a cordial acquiescence with its desires. The 
^^me obligation is due and thanks are hereby tendered to the Mayors of Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
^Il^eveland and Richmond, and to our Consuls at the different towns of im- 
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portance in Europe. No opportunity for obtaining information has bee 
neglected, but the authority for its application has been wanting. 

The streets being the common property of the whole people, and mten 
for convenience of inter-communication, and the facility and comfort of t 
same being greatly enhanced by cleanliness, present something more than 
simple sanitary question for consideration. The Legislative Department 
amply provided for it, but there has been a decided failure in the ezecuti 
of the provisions. Ordinances exist for the separation of garbage and as] 
and the inhibition of deposits of filth and kitchen refuse in the streets, t 
non-enforcement of which guarantees immunity to offenders. 

As far as the Board of Health is concerned, it must be held blameless 
the defects of civic cleanliness, so generally criticised, the contracting parti 
to the agreement for cleaning the public streets of the city being entirely in. 
dependent of it, whilst the contract itself, in its specifications, is wboUy fn. 
sufficient to procure or enforce the quantity or quality of street cleaning de- 
manded by the public. Under the contract the most filthy streets, in what 
are known as the tenement house districts, are cleaned only once a week, 
notwithstanding the recognized fact that an overcrowded population, 
cramped in single apartments, destitute of proper vessels to receive slops, 
will unhesitatingly discharge their garbage and kitchen refuse into the 
streets and gutters, offending the sight, touch and olfactories. More frequent 
cleansing, with a proper exercise of authority, -would induce an increased self- 
respect and cause the indigent and ignorant tenement dwellers to desist from 
defiling the streets with garbage, filth and dirt. 

Under authorization of a resolution of the Board, there was served a 
printed notice on the occupants of every house in the city, requiring them to 
separate garbage from ashes, and keep them in separate vessels, also re- 
quiring the contractor to remove them in different vehicles. Compliance was 
not generally enforced, and a very limited number of citizens acted upon it ^^ 
voluntarily. 

The kind and character of street pavements are an important consider — -or- 
ation in the successful cleaning of the ^streets. No excuse can be offered fonr«:>l 
the continuance of the cobble-stone pavement in a great commereial 
wealthy city like New York. The oval form and smooth surface of th 
stones unite to render them unfit for the purpose. They present points 
contact instead of the adjustment of broad surfaces, which render theiziar 
liable to continued displacement by the operation of passing vehicles bearin jcik: Jo 
unequally upon different parts of the stone and destroying its connectiod^Soj 
with those adjacent, increasmg the inequalities of surface, furnishing recef^^^ep- 
tacles for water and mud, thus interfering with the proper cleaning of t)M =*he 
streets as well as travel over them, whilst the intervening spaces fumiK^fi[s.l] 
ample supply of earth for both mud and dust. A great variety of paveme -r^ 

has been offered to the public, but each has its peculiar objection. Th»^ i ^ 

appearing to offer the least is block granite, so arranged as to furnish bro 
surfaces of contact upon a properly prepared bed or substratum of m 
adamized stone. 
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A very great impediment to keeping the streets in a proper cleanly oondi- 
m is the inmmnity enjoyed by builders encumbering the streets, and by con- 
ictors breaking pavement for water and gas pipes and sewer connections ; 
id imperfectly replacing the pavement and leaving debris behind them. The 
sdty shown to these offenders against the city ordinances is a matter of 
meral comment Street cleaning, in a comprehensive aspect, necessarily 
volves the question of pavement, rigid enforcement of regulations and ade- 
late authority so localized as to definitely attach, responsibility. 

A considerable item in the city budget is credited to the payment of con- 
acts for the maintainance of cleanliness in the streets, and with the object of 
roffering a basis, harmonizing economy and cleanliness, a comparison of costs 
»r cleaning is instituted with neighboring and other cities. Baltimore, with a 
opulation (according to the last census) of 267,354, expended during the year 
Qding December 31st, 1871, under the supervision and management of the 
k)ard of Health, the sum of $192,685 for street cleaning ; equivalent to 72 
ents per capita of the population. Boston, with a population of 250,562, 
pent under the direction of its Health Department, 9328,652, for maintaining 
leanliness in the sti^et, a per capita of $1.31. New York for the same time, 
ith a population of 942,292, expended, under a contract with the municipal 
uthorities, 9498,500, minus $20,000 paid by the contractor for the street 
veepings and manure=9478,500 equivalent to 50| cents per capita : for 
dira cleaning ordered by the street cleaning commission, from the 15th of 
[arch, 1871, to the last of June, 1871, $105,000, and from the first of July 
) the last of September, $86,000=8191,000, or 20^ cents a head : total, 20| 
0|=71 cents; while Paris, so noted for the superiority of its pavements, 
oly pays about 16} cents a head on the esthnate of its population ; the pro^ 
rietors of houses being responsible for cleanliness in front of their premises, 
tiough the work is done by contract, and the contractors are compelled to re- 
love dirt, debris, etc. In Stuttgard and Strasbourg, the proprietors of 
lOuses do their own sweeping to the middle of the street, the dirt and filth 
»eing removed by city contractors. The same is done in many other cities; 
ind it will be observed, that there exists no settled policy or uniformity of action 
n the matter. The city of London is not satisfied with one system, for the 
aty proper, with a population less than that of Boston, does its own sweeping ; 
Jie parishes of Westminster, Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Marylebone, Lam- 
)eth, Southwark, etc., with its population of over three and a half millions, 
ave their scavengering done by contract under the supervision of a bureau 
Ionized for the purpose. 

The existing contract for street cleaning requires that all the paved streets 
nd avenues and all lanes and alleys and all gutters, wharves, piers and heads 
f slips shall be swept once a week unless prevented by frost or snow; Broad- 
ray, from the Battery to Twenty-sixth street, every night ; Broadway, from 
rwenty-sixth to Fifty-ninth street; Fifth avenue, from Waverly Place to Fifty- 
linth street; Bowery, Chatham street and Park Bow, three times a week; Fourth 
avenue to Thirty-second street, Sixth avenue to Forty-second street, Eighth 
aivenue to Forty-second street, State, Whitehall, Wall, Cortland, Fulton, 



Chambers street, Maiden Lane, Grand street, East of Broadway, and Canal 
street. West of Broadway, twice a week. All ashes, garbage, mbbish and 
sweepings of every kind are to be removed every twenty-four hours — Sundays 
excepted. 

Under a special contract made by the Street Cleaning Conmiission, for the 
period extending from March 15, 1871, to October 1, 1871, as a precautlonaiy 
Sanitary measure for tenement house districts : 10 7-32 miles were cleaned in 
the First Ward, 6 3-32 in the Second, 8J in the Third, 7 9-32 in the Fo 
12^ in the Fifth, 6 3-64 in the Sixth, 10 40-64 in the Seventh, 12 36-64 i 
the Eighth, 9 47-64 in the Ninth, 9 29-64 in the Tenth, 13 10-64 in the Eleventh 
8 10-64 m the Thirteenth, 833-64 in the Fourteenth, 2 22-64 in the Fifteen 
13 52-64 m the Sixteenth, 10 29-64 in the Seventeenth, 10 39-64 in 
Eighteenth, 2 28-32 in the Nineteenth, 7 31-64 in the Twentieth, 6 39-64 in 
Twenty-first and 7 15-64 in the Twenty-second Ward — ^total 184 1-64 mfl 
per week ; that is to say, certain named streets were cleaned once, twice 
three times additional per week, making the total weekly work 184 1-64 mfl 

A bill is now before the Legislature which contemplates the canceUing 
the existing contract, and which will confer upon the Police Department 
necessary power to clean the streets, and to remove dirt and garbage from 
city. Should it become a law, the evils long complamed of will doubtl. 
be substantially removed, and New York will secure the necessary cleanlim.< 
of the streets at a fair and reasonable expense to its tax-payers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THOMAS COTTMAN, 

Intpector of Street Clea 
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^^ 



BEPORT 



OF THE 



ENGINEEE. 



Hbalth Department, Engineer's Office, 

New York, March 13, 1872. 

Ejmmons Clark, Secretary^ etc,: 

Sir : In compliance with the order of this Department, of the 22nd ultimo, 
I 8ul)mit the following Report : 

Regarding the various constructions and operations which are held to fall 
'ind.er my official notice in this communication, there is of the greater portion 
of t^liem little, if anything, further to be submitted, either in description or 
'^csommendation, beyond that which has already been presented to the Depart- 
nxexit in previous reports. 

As drainage, sewerage and sewage, however, are so intimately and so 
^ir'Gctly connected with the sanitary condition of a city, I conceive it appro- 
priate to again refer to these subjects, with such additions as extended obser- 
vations and considerations have induced. 



RAILROAD UPON FOURTH AVENUE. 

In the matter of the occupation of the Fourth avenue, from Forty-fifth 

^^J'eet to the tunnel at Yorkville, by the New York and Harlem, the New York 

^^tral and Hudson River, and the New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 

^^^^es, there has as yet been no further remedial measures mstituted to protect 

*^^ lives and limbs of persons in transit, across or in line with this avenue, be- 

y^t^d those noted in a previous report. 
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The New York and Harlem Railroad Company, the principal in this matter^ 
inasmuch as the other companies are merely lessees of the privilege of traversing- 
this roadway from Forty-second street to the junctions of their several 
expresses, through its president, its conviction of the necessity of a remedia^^ 
change in the manner of operating its road, and its willingness to effect one 
not only between the points first referred to, but from thence to the Harlei 
river. 

Numerous citizens residing near to the localities referred to, have associat 
themselves for the purpose of seeking to effect an enture change in the grade ■— ^^r 
the roadway, from Forty-second street to the Harlem river j and as the Coc:::--^ 
pany objects to some of the reqmrements of these parties, the whole matt:::;^^. 
has been presented to the Legislature and all parties are awaiting act^^^ 
thereon. 

The demands of a large majority of the citizens are, that the roadway f^j, 
its entire length from Forty-fifth street to its entrance at the tunnel at Yc^^^. 
ville, shall be wholly depressed where not now depressed, as from Sixty-si:^^^ 
street to Seventy-first, and again from Eighty-eighth to Ninety-fourth str-^et 
and arched over ; and to obtam the required depth of depression it wiLl he 
necessary to commence a depression of the road-bed within the dep6t at Fortr- 
second street of about eight feet, which would involve an extensive reooo. 
struction of the dep6t and of the adjoining buildmgs, sheds, &c. 

The C'Ompany on its part objects to any plan that involves an alteration 
of its depot or structures, or that shall involve a depression of the numerouB 
side tracks mcidental to its operations, and it proposes^ to retain the presei^^ 
grade of the road from Forty-second street to Forty-seventh street and *-*^ 
erect iron bridges at these and the mtermediate streets, for the facility ^^^ 

transit across the Fourth avenue ; but from above Forty-seventh street it pr ^ 

poses to commence to depress its roadway, to meet the requu^ments of t^^^ , 
remonstrants, until a proper depression is obtamed, and from Forty-eigh -^ 
street to the entrance at the tmmel to erect iron bridges across the roadway -'^• 
wherever required. 

From the exit at the tunnel to Harlem river it further proposes to reco^^^^^^^"^ , , 
struct the roadway for the entire length, upon a grade and elevation whi^^^^^ 
will keep it so far above the grade of the avenue as to admit the passage ^^ 
persons and vehicles beneath it. 

In the conflict of views and purposes it is not improbable that the interest ^^^sti 
of both the citizens and the Company may be prejudiced, either by the adc^-^^P" 
tion of imperfect measures, or the non-adoption of any ; in which case it w^^"^*^ 
be my province, under the expressed direction of the Department, to bring v ^ 
matter agahi to its consideration. 

STREET CLEANING. 

As the Common Council, on the 19th. of February, ask the 
operation of this Department to aid m the effective cleaning of 
streets of this city, 1 am authorized to submit my views in connection 
this essential element of a sanitary condition of a metropolis. 
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In the pursuanoe of my profession, I have occasion to travel through the 
•incipal streets of the city below 57th street, and have frequent opportunities 
• observing their condition, and the result of my observations leads me to the 
blowing conclusions : 

1st. The surfaces of the piers encompassing the city are seldom cleaned, 
ccept by individual occupants, and then very rarely and insuflSciently. 

2nd. Ashes and garbage are infrequently and irregularly removed, and, as 
consequence, the vessels in which they are deposited are frequently over- 
larged and the contents scattered and washed over the sidewalks and streets 
id into the gutters, and when the party whose duty it is to remove these sub- 
;ances essays to do it, he appears to entertain the opinion that his duties are 
)nfined to the removal of the contents of these vessels alone ; that which may 
ive ftillen out of them, from being overcharged in consequence of his neglect 
f emptying at a proper time, he holds to have passed beyond his cognizance : 
ence the operation of removal is insuflBciently performed, and !w a result, there 
allowed to be accumulated a mound of ashes, garbage and fermentable 
quid, which is not only ofTensive to propriety, but is positively obnoxious to 
ealth. 

As an illustration of the operation referred to, I cite the case on the 8. E. 
imer of Broadway and Beaver street, which for several years past has pre- 
nted an occupation of the sidewalk in surface, a mound of filth in volume, 
d an intensity of obnoxiousness which it is safe to declare, has never been 
preached in any city in any portion of the world. 

3rd. There has not been, in any contract, a proper provision regarding 
B removal of stones which have been displaced from the pavements, or 
opped in transit ; and, as a consequence, whilst it has not been the written 
ty of any party to remove these encumbrances, the citizens at large have 
en subjected to the danger of the loss of life and limb by their vehicles 
ming in contact with them. 

It is not creditable that in a metxopolis like this that a stone dropped in 
y of the principal streets is allowed to remain there until it is worn 
7By by the attrition of the wheels of the vehicles passing against it. 

4th. The provisions of the present and of previous contracts have not 
vered the requirements in the matter of the deposit of earth,* mortar, &c., 
the streets, which the contractors have refused to consider as legitimate 
reet sweepings, and which the civil authorities have not required to be re- 
)ved, either by the contractor or by the parties who have violated an 
linance in using the public streets as dumping grounds. Further, in a 
Qtract between the city and the contractor, where it is written that all the 
eets of the city, within certain boundaries, shall be cleaned at frequent and 
ited intervals, I cannot see with what propriety periodical sums in full, 
ve been paid to the contractors, whilst there are many parts of streets in 
iich there has not been even an attempt at cleaning them, and in others, 
lere the cleaning ha3 been so superficial as to leave hillocks of earth, coal 
st, &c., which impede the transit of vehicles, absorb filth and emit insani- 
ry exhalations of miasm. 
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Finally. — As it is apparent that there is a very great insuffidenoy in the 
number of ash and garbage carts to remove these materials, independent of 
the propriety of their being removed in all cases before 9 A. M. in 8mnnier« 
and 10 A. M. in the Winter, it occurs to me that it would be well that all the 
durt carts should be employed as ash and garbage carts in the morning of each 
day, and that when the ashes and garbage have been removed, that all the 
carts should be then employed in the cleaning of the streets. 

DRAINAGE. 



Referring to my report upon this subject of the past year, for such eleinen^ 
and details as it is unnecessary to again recite, I submit : 

1st That the geological construction of this island, in consequence of ^^ts 
bed of rock, is such as to involve innumerable pools and marshee, the 
comparatively quiescent and frequently stagnant ; and, inasmuch as the 
rest upon a substratum of rock, their moisture cannot be absorbed by 
tion in the earth, and as a consequence they are evaporated in miasm. 

2nd. lliat the grading of avenues and streets, as now practioed, wiU^oot 
making due provision for the flow of the water from intercepted wi^^. 
courses and the adjacent surfaces, is adding to the evil by increasing t&e 
number of those pools and marshes, and as this evil is being daily augmeut^tf, 
it is one that demands the immediate interposition of the department, eitAer 
by its prerogative or by such municipal action as will preclude the pnctioft 
hereafter. 

3rd. That when the proper means are taken to allow this water t^ 
flow, that the culverts and drains should be constructed with a view to tlc*^ 
utmost limit of endurance, as in the event of the arrest of their operations fc^^ 
dilapidation or crushing when covered by structures, their inoperation wcml- — ^ 
cause infinite damage, disease and cost. 
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SEWERAGE. 

In addition to the remarks upon the subject as presented in my last 
port, I submit the following: 

Connecting Drains to Sewer, — The connection of the soil and waste pi] 
of dwellings arc made through brick drains laid in cement or mortar, 
earthen pipes with insufficient faucets and packing, and frequently there i 
common or single connection for several dwellings. 

Soil Pipes, — In the setting of these pipes not only are their joints 
frequently insufficiently made, but the pipes from want of sufficient sup] 
recede from their connections, leaving fissures through which the gases of ' 
sewage escape into a building ; added to which, the traps have such lir 
flexure that there is an insufficient head of water presented to resist the 
meation of sewer gases through them when subjected to a current of ai 
when the mouth of the sewer is exposed at low water to the impact of a 
wind. 
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So positive and so manifest is ttiis operation, that in all portions of the city 
ere a street sewer is common to the refuse matter from gas-houses, that the 
t of low water in connection with a fresh wind in the direction of the sewer, 
1 be detected even to the very centre of the city ; so offensive was the 
.anation of sewer exhalations through the soil pipe of the dwelling occu- 
id by the writer, that he was compelled to place a second trap in the soil 
»e in order to increase the resistance of the flushing of it. 

The traps have a depth of water or resisting medium of about l.J inch, 
lich presents a resistance of 1.875 -i- 27.67 {inches of wat€rz=l lb.) 
.0677 lbs. which, for a square foot, is equal to 9.75 lbs., or equivalent to a 
locity of wind of 43.5 miles per hour, or that due to a "high wind'' or 
le; consequently at this pressure the gases from the sewer are driven 
rough this slight obstacle in a soil pipe, and from thence cscapa into the 
triors of buildings. 

There is another operation of the elements by the agency of which the 
ips in soil and waste pipes may become wholly inoperative ; thus, when a 
ider or the leaders from the roof of a building lead into the drain common 

it and the soil and waste pipes, a full charge of a leader by the flow 
>m a heavy shower of rain, it being superior in the height of its column to 
&t of the traps of the soil or the waste pipes, will exhaust all pipes and 
ips connecting with it, and consequently these pipes will become the means 

open communication between the sewer and the rooms or space into which 
ey lead, until they are again flushed with water, which, even in an occu- 
id dwelling, may not occur between 10 P. M. and 8 A. M., or after an 
:erval of 10 hours, and with an unoccupied building this communication may 
main open fbr months and years. 

The sewers, as constructed, afford no escape to such exhalations, as their 
ecific gravity is too light to preclude their gravitation to the outlets at the 
rers ; added to which these outlets are from three to four feet below the 
ic of mean high water, and, as a consequence, in streets such as Canal, 
oosevelt, and many others that have but little ascent, the influx of the tide 
Is them to such an extent and produces such a pressure (1 lb. per square 
ch for 26.672 inches of height) that the only escape for their foul air and 
ises is through the imperfectly fitted man-holes in the streets and imper- 
otly flushed or inoperative traps to buildings ; consequently the noxious air 

our sewers is always present, to avail itself of any fissure or opening that 
completeness of construction, negligence of operation, the flow of the tides, 
severity in the weather may offer. 

If the merchandise in o\ir stores and warehouses was affected by the im- 
irfections of this system, so as to depreciate their value but an infinitesimal 
Lrt, the tax would not be borne, because the effects would be seen and 
iderstood ; but so long as the effect operates only in the insidious shape of 
I health, disease and death, it is not recognized and will not be encountered 
y the public until it has decimated our population. 

The City Sanitary Inspector has lately submitted to the Department a 
ommunication upon the subject of defective house drainage and sewerage. 



which 80 clearly sets forth the character of existing constructionB as to 8etm 
to render any additional reference to them upon my part as nnneoessan', 
were it not the subject is one of such vital importance that it should be set 
before the public with all the force and with all the frequency necessary to 
excite its attention and action. 

In support of his views, and of the general and important subject of the 
connection of dwellings with the street sewer, I submit — 

Ist. That brick or stone drains, laid in mortar, should not be allowed, 
inasmuch as the vaporous exhalations of sewage disint^rates the mortar. 

2nd. That the connections should be made with vitrified earthen pipes, 
with long faucet ends, and they hermetically united. 

3rd. That there should be a connection with a sewer for every fifty feet 
front of dwellings, and in hotels, manufactories and like, constructions, that 
each line of water-closets should be directly connected with the sewer. 

4th. That inasmuch as the present form of soil pipe traps la of insuffident 
depth in \ts flexure to restrain the passage of sewage vapors, and as the 
water therein is liable to be sufficiently evaporated in dry weather to 0|ien the 
communication with the soil pipe, that henceforth, that the flexure of all tnpe 
shall be increased to five inches, in order to offer a greater restriction to the 
permeation of air through them from the inflation of sewers by wind, 
tides, &c. 

5th. That all cess-pools connecting with a sewer should be trapped. 

6th. That all soil pipes should extend up and through the roofe of build 
ings, in order to afford a vent the least objectionable to the exhalations of 
sewers and soil pipes. 

7th. That all leaders of water from the roofs of high buildings should 
connected directly with the sewer, without'the intervention of a trap, in o: 
to allow the gases of the sewer to be led off through them to the aur above. 

MARKETS. 

It is to be regretted that there is occasion to again submit to the considei 
tion of the Department the condition of Clinton, Fulton, and Washington 
Markets. 

The shedding over of the sidewalks and the flooring over of the street 
ters around these markets in obstructing the requisite ventilation and flow • 
water through the gutters, can fail not only to render them obnoxious ' 
health, but, in the event of an epidemic, they would become its ready and effe 
tive fosterers. 

West Washington Market, as it is tenned, covers an area of 225,3 
square feet or 5.1-6 acres upon which are erected wooden shanties or sh< 
the mter\'ening spaces or cartways are covered simply with boards, and M'1 as 
there is no grade of the surface and no means of leading off the drippings nm^ ami 
washings from the mass of filth and putrescent matter that is strewn IhiU- ^r It 
is allowed to sink into the gn>und, to be exhaled therefirom through the mt^ ter- 
stices of a decayed wooden flooring ; unfortunately, this is not the only ^ o vQ 
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endant upon the continuation of this unhounded nuisance ; the sidewalks 
1 streets surrounding, intersecting^ and adjacent to it for several hundred feet 
I encumbered with wares and articles of aU kinds, whereby both streets and 
ewalks are so obstructed as to render the passage of either vehicles or foot 
isengers a matter of great difficulty, great delay, and often of great risk to 
) and limb. 

If it should be argued that the encroachment of sidewalks and streets as 
cticed around our markets is not a matter within the province of this De- 
-tment, I submit that when this encroachment reaches to an extent that 
olves a delay in the transit of cars and vehicles that subjects passengers 
areon to a prolonged exposure to cold, without bodily motion to repel the 
)cts thereof, and drivers to a prolonged exposure in wet garments, that 
ans calculated to remove such exposures are clearly within the power of 
8 Department ; And, when the occasion of such encroachments of the 
Bet« are examined into, it will be found that they mainly consist in the 
istructions to accommodate oyster, cake, soda water, pie, and tin-ware 
»p8 'y newspaper, book, peanut, and segar stands ; and the peddling of shoe- 
ings, crockery, shoe-brushes, &c., &c., not one of which articles are legiti- 
tely connected with a family and provision market, and the venders of these 
cles enjoy the franchise of the streets without rent or taxes, to the prejudice 
the entire community, in health, in obstructions to the operations of trade 
ill kinds, to the discomfort of foot and vehicle transit, and to the discredit 
:he civil authorities and our citizens. 

In illustration of the utter neglect of the convenience and interests of our 
zens, which has been practiced by our civil authorities in this matter of 

occupation of sidewalks and streets around our markets, I have the 
hority of an occupant of one of these stands, that be values the right of 
o exceed ^10,000, and for which, upon investigation, it will be found that 
pays a very inconsiderate interest; independent then of this loss of occu- 
ion of some neighbor's premises, there is a loss of time inflicted upon a 
^e portion of the community by the encumbrance obstructing their transit 
this point. 

ENCUMBRANCES OF STREETS. 

As a sanitary condition of a populous city is dependent in a very great 
isure upon the condition of its streets, and, consequently, upon the removal 
ill decaying animal and vegetable matter therefrom, the occupation of the 
jets by the structures already referred to, in covering over of the gutters, 
Lirther added to, by the total disregard of the necessary facilities m the 
per cleaning of our streets and the freeing of the gutters; by permitting 
b to be occupied by articles of all kinds, so ponderous or cumbrous as to 
free from the risk of being stolen, such as anchors, chains, blocks of marble, 
sks, carts, sleds, steam-boilers, &c., &:c., &c., all of which, as the contrac- 
B for the cleaning of the streets do not move aside when they are cleaning, 
x>me more or less the protection to nuclei of decomposing matter. 



Under what view of the obligation of a citizen one can occupy from one 
quarter to one half of a public street for his own conyenience, or hov one 
wheelwright can be permitted to have thirty-three different vehicles, firom a 
wagon to a truck, in front of his and his neighbors' premises, or how sleds 
are permitted to occupy streets and sidewalks during the entire Spring, Sum- 
mer and Autumn, I am at a loss to understand ; and when it is considered 
that this Department has authority to interpose its broad shield between tk 
existence of any construction or encumbrance that may, or does endanger tbe 
life of a citizen, I consider this subject as eminently deserving of its con- 
sideration and action thereon. 
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SEWAGE. 

The manner in which the sewage of this city is discharged into its docks 
or slips, and the effect, both in a sanitary view and in the injury to the harbor, 
have been given in a previous report. 

The results of such discharge from a city containing, in the day-time, 
more than one and a quarter millions of people, are too visible and too ob- 
noxious to the senses, not to have engaged general attention, not to have 
elicited universal condenmation, and not to have engaged the oonsideratioii 
of the Department It is not considered necessary, therefore, to again refef 
to them. 

The problem under consideration is, can the objectionable results of th^ 
condition of the matter be ameliorated, and, if so, in what manner ? 

Eliminating such elements and conclusions, arrived at and presented 
the extended and exhaustive manner in which this subject has been treat 
by scientists abroad, which are not applicable to this city and its reqni 
ments, I present the following : 

The most valuable portion of sewage is held both in solution and s 
pension. 

The valuable ingredients of sewage are its combined nitrogen, phospboi 
acid, and salts of potash; the value of which, in the sewage of the city 
London is estimated at about 4 cents per ton of sewage. 

The average volume of sewage per inhabitant of this city is fully L 
tons per annum.* 

The estimated value of the excreta of each individual in a mixed pop 
tion of all ages and sexes is about S1.80 per annum. 

According to the statistics furnished by the River Pollution Com 
siouers of London, each 100 tons of sewage of this city contains .0722 
of solid matter in solution, and .0447 tons in suspension. 

Human excreta requires to be diluted with water to render it availabl 
a fertilizer to land, but when mixed with the greater volume of water coi 
quent upon a system of sewerage like to that of this city, it becomes 
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*Area of wster-iibed below 110th Btreet, comirated at 8,420 acrefl. and rain-fliU at 8 fe«t per 
of which one-third ODly is entiniftted to be discharged into the sew on. Discharge of (Yotou « 
the name district. dt-ductiDg that consmncd by steamers and steamboats, yesaels. steam-boilers* 
eTapuratioii, in comtuted at 70 miUioi:B of gallons ptr diom. Average population during the ^^ 
day. one million. 
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Quted for agricultural purposes, as the limit of utility is fixed at about 25 
allons per individual, and the average annual flow of Croton water alone, 
(dependent of rains, is 80 gallons per head, per diem. 

Id England and upon the continent of Europe, the utilization of the 
iwage of cities and towns has occupied the attention of the public authorities, 
I the appointment of Commissioners and Boards, and Leibig, Ellis, Menzies, 
id many others, have also given the subject their valuable attention. 

Of the objectionable effects of discharging it into a river, and of its value 
agriculture as a fertilizer, there is no difference of opinion. 

In cities and towns where the sewage has been deodorized and removed 
)r utilization, the average mortality has very materially decreased, and 
Ithough the system of deodorizing is not practicable or necessary in a 
iparian city alike to this, yet it is instructive to learn that the removal of 
•ewage has a beneficial result in a sanitary point. 

Each location of a city or town presents varying facilities or requirements 
iccordmg as they are inland, riparian, or maritime. 

This city presents great facility, by its contour, to arrest its sewage at 
lie embouchure of the sewers, whence it can be taken and transported else- 
where for utilization. 

In consequence of the greater portion of the valuable constituents of 
iiirage being held in solution and suspension, it is impracticable to separate 
tern for removal by other means than that of filtration, which process in a 
Parian city, restricted in its confines, is too impracticable to be entertained. 

Reviewing, then, these elements in connection with the circumstance that 
^ is a riparian city, I submit, 

1st. That it is unnecessary to entertain the reception and removal of the 
^re sewage of this city, both on account of its great volume, the labor in- 
Ved in its removal and the impracticability of the ready and uniform dis- 
»^1 of it, 

Sd. That it is practicable to receive it into basins at its embouchure 
^n the river fronts, when the fluid portion can be allowed to flow out into 
i river and the solid portion removed for utilization. 

3d. That the value of the arrested sewage would be much increased, and 
^ volume of offensive matter flowing into the rivers would be much de- 
^^used, if the discharge from the basins was made to flow upwards through a 
t.5culated diaphragm, whereby much that was held in suspension would be 
tested, and that this diaphragm, being retained in position by hinges and 
-ficiently weighted, that, it upon becoming temporarily choked would relieve 
*«lf by the automatic operation of being forced up by its arrest of sewage, 
^^ when relieved, depressed by its own weight. 

4th. That the sewage thus arrested in the basin would reach a volume of 
^lly three millions of tons; that it could be readily removed, and that the 
^ue of it as a fertilizer to agriculture would go very far towards liquidating 
^e cost of the necessary alterations and constructions. 

The elements above given are reliable and the deductions practicable; the 
^^t however would be confined to an amelioration only of the evils involved, 

87 
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inasmuch as the evil effects of discharging so large a Tolume of sewage 
iDto our rivers would increase as the population became extended and con- 
densed. 

The problem to be solved is, in what manner is it practicable to arrest the 
entire volume of that which is discharged from water-closets, separate from 
the general sewage of a city, so that it can be daily and conveniently col- 
lected and removed, thereby restricting sewage to house refuse and street 
washings, and having considered the matter I present the following : 

•1st. That henceforth the sewage from all dwellings or buildings, and from 
all street surfaces, should be received and discharged separately from that 
from water-closets and urinals. 

2d. That all privies should be forthwith discharged of their contents and 
filled up, and that water-closets be substituted for them. 

3d. That there should be laid in all the streets a suitable pipe into whiel^ 
the flow from all water-closets aM urinals should be received separately froixft 
that of the ordinary and refuse sewage of a dwelling or building, provided 
that any existing sewer in the street should not have an area sufficient to sue?- 
commodate the occupation of this pipe without an objectionable obstruction «3if 
it; but whenever the capacity of the sewer is sufficient to admit of such pi] 
then it should be laid within it. 

4th. That it should be made obligatory upon the owners of all dwelling 
or buildings, in which there are water-closets or urinals, to lead the dischar^ge 
therefrom directly to this street pipe. 

5th. That the contents of this street pipe or main should be received ii=B.to 
a basin at the river front of each two or more streets, as the case may Iw 
hereafter decided upon, and from thence removed and conveyed away for "fclie 
purpose of agricultural fertilization. 

Finally. Computing the entire sewage at 105 millions of tons per xjJf 
num, as before shown (105 tons for each person) and taking the actual 'vol- 
ume of solids in suspension therem, according to the observations, both of the 
River Pollution Commissioners of London and of myself, at an average oC" 26 
grains per gallon, (imperial,) the volume of solids would amount to 6,240 t4>ns-, 
hence, there is annually deposited into the rivers surrounding this city no less 
a volume than 223,640 cubic feet of putrescent matter, to be borne away ^J 
the currents, and deposited upon the adjacent shores. 

I have the honor to be. 

Very respectfully, 

Yours, &c., 

CHAS. H. HASWELL, Eng^n^^^^ 
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EEPOET 



OF THE 



ATTORNEY AND COUNSEL. 



Po the Secretary of the Board of Health : 

Sir: The undersigned respectfully reports that from and including the 
st day of April, 1871, to and including the 31st day of March, 1872, he, as 
attorney, instituted 3,060 actions, ordered to be commenced by the Board of 
ilealth, for violations of law, ordinances, and for non-compliance with its 
orders, against the persons 'named (with the number designating each action) 
n schedule marked ^^A," in a detailed statement herewith submitted. 

12bat many of the actious so commenced are still pending, awaiting com- 
liance by defendants with the laws, ordinances and orders applying thereto, 
Qd others have been discontinued from time to time on duo proof of compli- 
^ce and on payment of the usual costs, with a portion of the penalty in 
>Kne cases. 

That within said time the total number of judgments rendered in favor 
f the department is 690. 

These Judgments are against the persons named in the schedule marked 
W in said statement, and executions have been duly issued against the 
^fendants. 

That schedule **C" is a list of actions and judgments in which the pen- 
alty and costs, or a portion of each, have been paid to and received by the 
mdersigned, the amount received in each case being fully stated. 
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That such moneys, which indiide all costs, have been duly accounted for 
and paid over to the Board at the end of each quarter, as follows : 

April, May and June, 1871, $3,083.53 

July, August and September, 1871, 3,23a06 

October, November and December, 1871, 2,943.71 

January, February and March, 1872, 1,516.63 

Total $10,781.93 

That schedule marked ^'D" in said detailed report, contains a list of 
actions discontinued without the payment of costs by defendants. Some of 
these actions have been dismissed by the Court ; others have been dlscontiD- 
ued by order of the Board; others upon proof that they had been brought 
against parties not liable } others where process had been improperly served ', 
others upon proof of compliance with orders in duo time; and others in which. 
defendants were found to be unable to pay any portion of the penalty afle^ 
compliance. 

That during said year, ending on the 31st of March, 1872, no actla^ca 
have been commenced or judgments rendered agamst the Department 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. J. VANDERPOEL, 

Attorney and Counsel for Department — 

New York, April 1, 1872. 
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BEPOET 



OF THE 



COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 



ke Board of Health of the Health Department of the City of 
New York : 

e Committee on Finance respeotfully submit a report of the expenses 
is Department for the year ending April 10th, 1872. The salaries of 
)y^ and other expenses for the months of October, November and 
tnber, 1871, were paid in part by the Comptroller, and are not included 
s report. 

Salabub to April 1, 1872. 

iasionere ". . . $21,888 24 

UT 4,016 66 

ley and Ck>un8el 6,216 65 

3er 666 66 

Clerk 2,916 66 

mitary Inspector 4,016 66 

er 2,916 66 

f Begister 1,760 00 

ry Permit Inspector 2,816 66 

tor of Street Cleaning 2,666 66 

ng aerk 2,600 00 

Bt 768 88 

I Inspectors 14,688 67 

mt Health Inspectors 14,661 86 * 

hire— Secretary's Department 11,068 81 

hire— City Sanitary Inspector's Department 10,424 98 

hire— Bureau of Records 12,840 00 

hire — Bureau of Sanitary Permits 8,864 16 

hire— Bureau of Street Cleaning 8,887 00 

r and Assistants 2,774 99 

$124,614 81 
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GONTINOBNT EXPBNSBB TO APRIL 10, 1872. 

FittiDg up steamer '* Metropolitan " for the transportation of small-pox pa- 
tients to Hospital $2,898 06 

Supplies for steamer " Metropolitan " 1,888 83 

Expenses of running steamer '* Metropolitan " 1,784 17 

Pay Boll of Vaccinating Corps 81,630 Oi 

Pay Roll of Tenement House Corps 1,678 32 

Pay Roll of Ambulance Corps 1,129 33 

Vaccine Virus 8,856 42 

Sundries, including petty expenses of Office 476 82 

Ice 29 34 

Furniture, Repairs, etc 389 95 

Services of Notary and Stenographer 209 50 

Coach Hire 104 50 

Special, Clerical and Extra Services ^ ^ 800 00 

Ambulances, Horses, Harness and Repairs • 2,696 00 

Officers' Badges 188 00 

Postage and Revenue Stamps 100 00 

Horse Keeping , 180 60 

Fuel for Office 60 00 



$58,529 n 



Statiohkrt and Printino to April 10, 1872. 

Stationery and Printing $6,055 73 

Advertising 62 95 



$5,118 68 
DisunrBOUNG Depabtmxnt to April 10, 1872. 

Chemicals and Disinfectants $1^21 26 

Horse Feed 

Horse Hire, Keeping and Shoeing r 

Fitting up Disinfecting Depot 

Sundries, Petty Cash Expenses, etc 

Pay Roll of Disinfecting Corps 

Wagons, Harness and Repairs 

Purchase of Horse 

Gas 



Recapitulation. 




81 
77 



Salaries $124 61 

Contingent Expenses 53, _ 

Stationery and Printing 5,118^^ ^ 

Disinfecting Department 11,71^^ ^ 



Respectfully submitted. 




MAGNUS GROSS, 
BENJAMIN F. MANIERRE 
THOMAS J. BARR, 
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KEPOET 



OF THB 



UNITARY COMMITTEE ON SMALL-POX, 



AS IT APPEARED IN NEW YORK IN 1871, AND ON BiETHODS 

OF CONTROL AND PREVENTION. 



The continued prevalence of small-pox, daring the years 1871-2, added 
argely to the labors and responsibilities of the Board of Health. This dis- 
ease became almost world-wide in its prevalence, and assumed in many 
)lace8 a very malignant type. The population of New York, comprising 
ilmost every nationality is peculiarly liable to the epidemic prevalence of 
}mall-pox, as the past history of the cicy establishes. 

The most important f icts in the history of this last outbreak, and the 
nethods of prevention adopted by the Board are embodied in the accom- 
panying reports. 

The following report on the progress of the work of vaccination, and of 
he care oi the sick, their apartments and clothing, was prepared by the City 
Sanitary Inspector, ht, Moreau Morris in January, and submitted by the 
Sanitary Committee to the Board : 

About the first of January, 1870, the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection be- 
came informed, through the increasing reports of cases from the medical 
profession and others, that small-pox was becoming again epidemic in its 
character. The Board of Health immediately increased the force of Assist- 
int Health Inspectors, specially for the duty of offering free vaccination, by 
iouse to house visitation, to all persons needing that protection. This duty 
was continued until nearly every tenement house, public and parochial 
school had been visited, and the large number of about 100,000 persons had 
been vaccinated. This measure, in connection with the sanitary care of the 
cases as they occurred, had the effect of almost entirely suppressing the dis- 
ease, so that, during the months of September and October, the number of 
reported cases reached the minimum, being as low as six per week. 
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Dnring the year 1871, the namher of cases known to have ooourred inthd 
city, hy reports received at the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, in connectioi^ 
with the number of patients received at the Small-pox Hospital, from othe^ 
sources than the city durectly, was 3,084. The official record of these is 
follows : 

Admissiomb to Small-Pox Hospital for tear 1871. 
From city, 1,781 

" Quarantine direct, 285 

Other places beyond city limits, 582 



Total, 2,498 

Isolated and treated in the city, 484 

Secreted, and first reported as dead, in city, 101 



Total. 8,068 

The total of deaths for the year, as recorded in the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, was 805; therefore the percentage of deaths to all cases appears to 
be 26.10. 

The percentage of deaths to cases treated at the Small-pox Hospital was 
20.46/ there having been 2,498 cases treated/ and 511 deaths occurring 
thereat. 

That there was a much larger percentage of deaths occurring among 
those isolated and secreted at their own homes in the dty, is, beyond ques- 
tion, true ', but, as no accurate statistics of the actual number of cases secre- 
ted and treated at their own homes can be obtained, it becomes impossible 
arrive at positive proportions. 

From the fact that so large a number (101) were reported as dead a-;.^^ a 
their own dwellings, without medical attention in many instances, it mustb^:::^^!] 
inferred that concealment in close rooms, without proper ventilation or med^^^d 
cal treatment, could not but result in a large death-rate. 

The special methods of controlling and arresting the spread of this dif ^5di) 
ease, as employed by the Health Department of this city, may be describ^^zflbe 
under the following heads : 

1st. How information is received of the presence of contagious diseeue. 

Sections 122 and 123 of the Sanitary Code require that such informat' 
be promptly forwarded to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, as follows : 

Section 122. — "That every physician shall report to the Bureau of Sj 
tary Inspection, in writing, every person having a contagious disease, 
the state of his or her disease, and bis or her place of dwelling and nami 
known, which such physician has prescribed for, or attended for the first tl 
since having such a contagious disease, during any part of the 
twenty-four hours ; but not more than two such reports shall be requiredl in 
one week concerning the same person; but every attending or practic^x.^^ 
physician thereat, must, at his peril, see that such report is or has 
made by some attending physician.'' 
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Section 123. — " That every keeper of any boarding-house or lodging-house; 
and every inn-keeper and hotel-keeper shall, vnthin twenty-four hours, report 
in writing to the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection the same particulars in the 
last section required of any physician, concerning any person being at any of 
the aforesaid houses or hotels, and attacked with any contagious disease." 

To facilitate prompt reports of such, the Board of Health have caused the 
following blank form to be prepared and furnished to the medical profession : 

New York, 187 . . . 

Report of Contagious Disease. 

To Dr. Morbau Morris, 

City Sanitary Inspector, 301 Mott Street. 

Name of patient, age, 

Residence, ... Disease^ 

Condition of premises, 



Signature, M. D. 

Residence, 

2d. The mean* employed in rendering pfrsons vnstuceptible. 

As small-pox appears to be the only contagious disease that it is possible 
to control by preventive means, the Board, in the absence of compulsory 
law, has adopted the method of ofFering. iree vaccination, by house to house 
visitation, to every person who may be unprotected. Medical Assistant 
Health Inspectors are appointed from time to time as occasion requires, to 
perform this service. During the year 1871, over 100,000 persons were vac- 
cinated by these means. As to the value of vaccination as a means of pro- 
tection, tht; almost unanimous opinion of the best informed members of the 
Yuedical profession is, that, when carefully and successfully performed, it is a 
positive protection to the individual and our experience during the past year 
offers one of the strongest proofs of this truth, viz. : in the fact that, anaong 
idl of those successfully vaccinated or re- vaccinated, none have fallen victims 
to this disease in any form, while numbers have been stricken with it, who 
refused to be vaccinated. This fact comes to our knowledge almost daily. 

With reference to this successful protection, much may be attributed to 
the ftujt of using only fresh virus, while in an active condition, being almost 
from arm to arm — our practice being to use the virus selected from healthy 
infants only, toithin twenty-Jour hours from the time of taking it from ihe arm. 
From the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient quantity and a regular daily 
supply of bovine lymph, and irom the fact that the limited supply obtained 
at one time gave no better results as a prophylactic, we now rely upon 
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humanised lymph ezduBively. Th« absolute protection afforded so lar^ a 
Dumber as our statistics sbuw, te a convincing argument as to its inetitimable 
value as a preventive. 

The diflieulty of always keeping a supply of fresh vacdne riraa on hautl 
is so great, that means sbonld be provided by the ^tate for a public Insiiiu- 
tion, under the charge of the Uealth Department, for the cultivation of piirt> 
bovine or animal vamne ; and connected therewith, practical instruction 
should be given as to the best methods for its application. 

The importance of having pure lymph, and uniform methods for iw intni- 
duction into the system, cannot be overestimated. This operation, allhongt 
comparatively simple, should form a part of the regular instruction of evet; 
m«diciil student ; for there are found to be aa many different nq^thods of appli- 
cation, almost, as there are medicAl men in the profesaiuu. 

3d, Iioialion. 

The Board of Health is empowered by law to cause the removal of an; 
person, sick with smallpox or contagious disease, to hospital, or place hy it 
designated ; therefore it has autborJKed its chief officer, in his discrelitin, to 
cause such removal whenever he deems it necessary, under certain regulation 

In pursuance of these regnlations, unless it appears evi<lent hy surround- 
ing circumstances that a patient sick with this disease can he t?tor(nighly \w- 
lated, 80 as to protect the public from any danger from infection tbereBrom™. 
he or she is at once removed to the Hmall-pox Hospital. 

This is done by means of improved ambulances, specially provided by tl 
Board, and under the charge of persona especially trained tor that service. 

ThoHe persons isolated at their own homea are kept under the supervisiov^rjn 
of a Medical Health Inspector, who attends to the enforcing of the niie<r?=^.va 
adopted by ihe Board, with reference to quarantine and sanitary care, leavin.«:^niie 
the regular medical attendant free to his special medical care of the patien.«=]v Dt 

The Board's officers, having only the duty of protecting the public fro-^-w-^iini 
the spread of the infection, have no responsibility whatever in the medics:^ cai 
treat in en t. 

The details of the methods, as )>erformed by the Bureau of Sanitary I 
Bpection, with reference to the prevention and spread of this disea^, are 
follows : 

Health Inspectors are on detail dutj' at the office daily. The momenC 
case is reported, an Inspector visits it and reports, through the nearest po]3 
telegraph station, to the office, giving the diagnosis and the fact whether c 
moval lo Hospital is necessary or not. If to be removed, the ambulance UE 
at once di.ipntcbed and the patient removed. A memlier of the vaceinatings 
corps is now sent to the bouse, and vaccination performed upon all the Id- 
mates ; and iiIko. every house upon that block and the face of the opposite 
block is visited, and vaccination offered to everj- inmate, informing them ol 
the prraimity of the disease. This rapidly secures, as far as possible, the 
protection of these who may have been exposed to the infection. Tbiadirecl 
application eeems to have bad the effect of preventing any extended uentrw 
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of infeotion from forming, and hence we find that the cases reported come from 
widely dispersed Idealities. 

'4th. Means employed to destroy thepoison. 

For this purpose various disinfectants are used. The following card of 
instructions is supplied for the guidance of those having charge of patients 
that may be isolated at their own premises, and is always left with the attend- 
ants by the Health Inspector in charge of the case : 

^'Hbalth Dbpartmbnt, \ 
''Office 301 Mott St. ] 

"Sanitary Rroulations against Small-pox, 
Scarlatina, and Measles. 

'* Every case must be reported to the City Saoitary Inspector upon its 
first recognized appearance. 

** Ckire ofpatientt, — The patient should be placed in a separate room, and 
no person, except the physician, nurse, or mother, allowed to enter the room, 
or touch the bedding or clothing used in the«sick-room until they have been 
thoroughly disinfected. 

" Infected articles. — ^All clothing, bedding, or other articles not abso- 
lutely necessary for the use of the patient, should be removed from the 
sick-room. Articles needed about the patient, such as sheets, pillow-cases, 
blankets, or clothes, must not, be removed from the sick-room until they have 
been disinfected, by placing them in a tub with the following disinfecting 
fluid: 

" 8 Dunces of Sulphate of Zinc ; 1 ounce of Carbolic Acid ; and 3 gallons 
of water. 

" They should be soaked in this fluid for at least one hour, and then 
placed in boUing water for washing. A piece of muslin one foot square should 
be dipped in the same solution and suspended in the sick-room constantly, and 
the same should be done in the hall-way adjoining the sick-room. 

" Feather beds and pillows, hair pillows and mattresses, and flannel or 

x^oolen goods, require fumigation, and should not be^ removed from the sick- 

t^oom until after this is done. Whenever a patient is removed from the sick- 

^\M>in, notify the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection, when the disinfecting corps 

Vrill, as soon as possible thereafter, perform the work of fumigation. 

'< All vessels used for receiving the discharges of patients should have some 

^f the disinfecting fluid constantly therein, and immediately after use by the 

patient, be emptied, and cleansed by boiling water. Water-closet« and 

privies should also be disinfected daily with the same fluid, or a solution of 

Chloride of Iron, one pound to a gallon of water, adding one or two ounces of 

Carbolic Acid. 

'* All straw beds should be burned, but must not be removed from the sick 
room without a permit from this Department, lliey will be removed by the 
disinfecting corps. 
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^^ it is advised not to use handkerchiefs ahout the ^patient, but rather soft 
rags for cleansing the nostrils and mouth, which should be4mmediately burned 
thereafter. 

'^ The ceilings and side-walls of the sick-room, after removal of patient, 
should be thoroughly cleansed and lime-washed, and the wood-work and floor 
thoroughly scrubbed with soap and water. 

"By direction of the Health Department. 

'* MoREAu Morris, M. D., 

" City Sanitary Impectmr 

So soon as the Bureau is informed of the removal of the patient frgm the 
sick-room, the work of fumigation is performed by the corps designated for 
that duty, and it is done in the following manner : The doors and win- 
dows being tightly closed, after the bedding and clothing has been suspended 
in some manner, so as to allow free access of the ftimes, from one to three 
pounds of sulphur are placed upon some metallic vessel, so as to avoid the 
danger of fire, a little alcohol poured over it and then set on fire, the operator 
immediately leaving the room and closing the door tightly, so as to prevent 
the'escape of the fiimes as f Ar as possible. 

This is allowed to bum out, and thus liberate large volumes of the fumes 
of Sulphurous Acid. After two hours the doors and windows may be thro^B 
wide open, and the room thoroughly ventilated by the free admission of air. 
Experience has taught us that these means have proved, when thorougbly 
done, to have destroyed the infection which has been in the apartment. C*ss- 
bolic Acid and Sulphurous Acid seem to have the property of utterly destroy- 
ing the germs of this particular poison, while Chlorine, so much relied upoTi 
as a disinfectant heretofore, does not prove to have the same power. Ex.i>eT- 
iments are being frequently made of various substances for the purpose oF dis- 
infection, as circumstances vary, so that those most efficient and best adaipt^ed 
to the purpose may be used. 

When such facilities can be afforded, disinfection of apartments and c^loth- 
ing may daily be done, by means of the spray atomizer, which literaUy fi'^^ 
the atmosphere of the room with a fine cloud of disinfecting material^ tihat 
may readily destroy whatever floating atoms of infectious matter m^y ^ 
present. 

The followmg detailed report on small-pox was compUed from the R^^-^^rds 
of the Department by Health Inspectors Drs. Wm. B. Post, Uen««^"^' '^• 
Strong, H. D. Joy, and Aug. Viele : 
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Ages. 



Total Num- 
ber of Cases. 



jiven 

year 

to 6 years . . . . 
to 10 years — 
) to 25 years. . . 
S to 45 years. . . 
> years upward. 
»1 



801 
213 
331 
280 

1,045 
889 
119 

8.178 



Total 

Number of 

Deaths. 



8 

211 

220 

91 

285 

278 

43 

1.181 



Peroentage 
of Deaths in 
Comparison 

with Cases 



2.65 
99.06 
66.46 
82.50 
27.27 
80.70 
36.18 

36.58 



Percentage 

of Ages in 

Total Cases. 



9.85 

6.69 
10.40 

8.79 
82.66 
28.87 

8.74 
lOOOO 



Percentage 

of Ages in 

Total 

Deaths. 



0.70 
18.65 
19.46 

8.05 
25.20 
24.14 

8.80 
100.00 



9 average time from attack until death was a trifle over 10 days. 



lital. . 




bal. 



751 
880 



1,131 



Cases. 


Mortality Percentage. 


2,218 


84.81 


960 


89.58 


8,178 





the entire number of cases there were, 

69.79 per cent, sent to hospital. 
.30.21 " " isolated. 



Months. 


Number of Cases. 


Number of Deaths. 


Mortality Percentage. 


ry, 1871 


109 
166 
322 
268 
258 
248 
169 
116 
51 
50 
153 
221 
843 
272 
432 
8.178 


24 

64 
115 
110 

97 

98 

88 

57 

23 

23 

86 

70 
105 
105 
116 

1,181 

• 


22.10 


J t •^'.•.... 

"7,1871 

, 1871 


38.55 
86.71 


1871 

[871 


41.04 
37.59 


187i 


89.51 


• 

1871 


52.07 


t, 1871 

Qber, 1871 

jr, 1871 

aber, 1871 


49.18 
45.09 
46.00 
28.62 


iber, 1871 


81.22 


ry, 1872 

• 

ary, 1872. 


80.61 
88.60 


,1872 


26.80 


•tal 


85.68 
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Average number of cases per month 211.X 
" " deaths " 75. X 

"In 326 deaths, those occurring from January Ist, 1872, to April Ist, 
1872, 94 had never been vaccinated j or 28.83 per cent, of the whole number. 

By reference to these statistics, it will be seen that the mortality among 
infants under 1 year is upwards of 99 per cent., or nearly the whole number. 
This frightful mortality is due, first, to the invariable neglect of vaccination 
in infants who are taken with small-pox, and secondly, to the tender age of 
the patients, many of whom have contracted the disease in utero. From 1 to 
5 years the death-rate exceeded 66 per cent, or more than half the cases. 
Experience has shown us that the Large majority of patients between theae 
ages have either never been vaccinated, or the vaccination has been unsuc- 
cessful. Between the ages of 5 and 10 years ithe mortality falls to about 32 
per cent. This is the period when taany children of the lower classes are vac- 
cinated for the first time or re-vaccinated in our public schools. The period 
from 10 to 25 years gives us the smallest mortality percentage, being a trifle 
over 27 per cent. We attribute this to the fact that between these ages more 
re-vaccinations are performed than at any other time of life. From 25 to 45 
years the percentage is 30. This is the prime of life, when the powers of re- 
sistance to disease are greatest. The mortality rises to 36 per cent, fi-om 45 
years upward, explainable by the circumstance that a considerable number 
included in this category were very old persons, whose declining vigor waa 
unable to withstand the disease. We found two deaths at upwards of 80 
years, several in the neighborhood of 70 years, and a number above 60 year*, 
proving the necessity for re-vaccination even at an advanced period of liSc- 
The highest mortality percentages obtained during any months are found '^ 
July and August, being 52 and 49 per cent, respectively. We account ^' 
this by the well known influence of combined heat and humidity upon 
zymotic diseases. 

Vaccination, — Early in March, 1871, a special corps of about thirty 
sicians was appointed by the Board to offer gratuitous vaccination from he 
to house, especially in the tenement house districts. This corps, with 0( 
sional additions to their number, and with temporary intermissions in their w< 
have continued to vaccinate throughout the entire city up to the present ti 
The work accomplished by this corps has been an unprecedented and imm^/is? 
success, resulting in more than 300,000 vaccinations and re- vaccinations dnj^ng 
the past year. At first, great diflBculty was experienced in prevaOing upon the? 
masses generally to accept the vaccination offered. Suspicions were ent^rtajDw^ 
as to the character and source of the virus. Many had been inoculated with the^ 
small-pox vinis in infan(;y , and placed imbounded faith in its permanent protective " 
power. Numbers declared vaccination in any manner or of «ny kind to be useless. 
As success follows upon the first efforts, many who had formerly refused vac- 
cination now voluntarily sought it, until confidence in the virus and the man- 
ner of its application by the Board of Health is now very general among the 
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368. We beg leave to submit a few points of practical interest derived 
i the experience of Health Inspectors in this direction. 
[s the virus employed by the Board of Health always of the best quality, 
have constitutional or other diseases ever been transmitted by the vaccin- 
j lancet f Every point of vaccine matter used by the oflBcers of the Board 
irefully taken from young healthy chOdren, by experienced agents, direc- 
3 being given that the maximum age of the subject whence the virus is 
sred shall be not more than two years, and the source of the supply is in 
jases a primary vesicle at maturity, or on the eighth day. Lymph from a 
accine vesicle is never used. 1st. Because of the necessary uncertainty 
to the purity of its source. 2d. On account of its unreliability. The fol- 
ng case which came under our observation may be cited in this connec- 
: A mother obtained vaccine matter from a healthy re-vaccination vesicle 
he arm of a friend, at the eighth day. She vaccinated her four children, 
9 of whom had ever been previously vaccinated with this virus ; the vac- 
tion was, to all appearances, successful in each case, full, healthy-looking 
cles maturing on the eighth day. Almost a month afterward all four chil- 
1 were stricken with small-pox. Other instances could be cited of the 
3 kind. Each point is^ carefully examined with a magnifying glass before 
*ibution to the inspectors, and if the faintest trace of pus or blood is found, 
variably rejected as unfit for use. All points which have been kept more 
I 48 hours are discarded. We have yet to learn of a single case of any 
1 of disease having been communicated by vaccination. In some instan- 
it is true, erysipelas, large unhealthy ulcerous sores, and scrofulous adeni- 
lave followed closely upon vaccination^ But these have always been sat- 
storily explained by some peculiar disthesis of the patient, or by accident 
arelessness after vaccination. Thus in scrofulous patients any irritation 
he skin, such as the scratch of a pin, will not only induce inflammation 
he point of application,* but will sometimes even cause severe erysipelas, or 
lling of glands at distant points. We are often compelled to vaccinate 
dren whom we know to be cachectic at the time, owing to their proximity 
exposure to small-pox. Bruising or rupture of the vaccine vesicle^ irrita- 
of the same by the friction of flannel, and exposure to cold or dampness 
ing the maturating fever, are frequent causes of extensive soreness and 
dpelas. 

Very many of our older Irish population have been inoculated in infancy 
ctly from small-pox pustules. We have seen several cases of severe 
.11-pox in patients who had been thus inocculated. Occasionally we find a 
md attack of the disease in the same patient, but this is comparatively 
{. The German physicians, as a class, introduce the virus at a large num- 
of diflferent points, scarifying much deeper than we are accustomed to do, 
iguring the arms by large, unsightly scars. Their patients rely upon the 
3acy of this extensive vaccination too implicitly for safety, oflen giving as 
^son for refusing re-vaccination the assurance that " they were cut deep 
lugh to last a life-time." It is a common occurrence to find severe cases of 
ifluent small-pox among these Germans, whose arms are covered with 
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large, deep cicatrices. Our most reliable vaccinations are those in which lim- 
ited scarifications are made. There should be simply a faint show of blood 
at the point, or better still a serous exudation. Two places at least should 
be scarified at each vaccination. The typical scar from a primary vaccinataon 
is a slightly foveolated depression, extensively honeycombed with small punc- 
tures like those produced in wax by the prick of a needle. No general rule 
can be laid down for the frequency with which re-vaccinations should be per- 
formed, but it should certainly be repeated at least once in five or six years, 
and oftener in proportion to exposure to small-pox. 

Our information in regard to the operations of bovine virus is very limited, 
owing to the difficulty in the way of procuring a sufficient quantity for trial. 
We have records of five primary vaccinations in children, and two re-vaccina- 
tions in adults, all of which were eminently successful. One point of the virus 
only was used in each case. The chatiges in the skin were very similar to thoee 
observed in vaccinations with human virus, with the exception that the inflam- 
mation was possibly more severe, and the scars considerably deeper. 

Both vaccinations and re-vaccinations, as far as obsen'ed, have been more 
than usually successful under the auspices of the vaccinating corps. Hub 
may partly depend upon the peculiar susceptibility of the class of people vac- 
cinated, many of them being of foreign birth. (Dr. Elisha Harris, in speals- 
ing of the unusual receptivity for vaccination among foreigners, alludes to the 
influence of a sea voyage in nullifying the protective power of former vacciB- 
ation.) It is chiefly due, however, to the unvarying care exhibited in t%»^ 
selection and employment of the virus. 

In very many re-vaccinations where distinct, full vesicles were not form^eii 
there was redness and infiltration of the skin, with small papulsp; in ot^^ 
cases there was simply redness and infiltration. In these imperfect ca-^se*" 
however, the inflammation ran its course in eight days, leaving very small ^»' 
indistinct scars. Upon re-vaccinating these patient.s a second or even a t "^i^" 
time no such result was obtained, there being only a slight redness and ir — ^ti 
tion such as is produced by an ordinary scratch. In the first cases the HfX 
cific virus was evidently attempting te work it.s specific changes. Ocea^ ^ion 
ally re-vaccination will fail several times successively within a short. p^^Tiod, 
and will eventually give evidence of being successful. We meet with ^zsawy 
of small-pox: where vaccination has proved unsuccessful a short, time pre- 
viously. In these instances it is not improbable that the vaccination has heen 
carelessly performed, or it is possible that the condition of the system at ^he 
time was such as to interfere with success in the operation. Where vaccinA- 
tion fails at the first attempt, we would advise in all cases a second or even- '^ 
third trial, particularly during the prevalence of small-pox." 

The period to which this report refers is fifteen months, extending froc '^ 
January 1st, 1871, to April 1st, 1872. The statistics presented were obtaine"^^ 
from the official ledgers of the Bureaus of Inspection and Records, and hav^^ 
been consolidated and classified only after careful study and repeated levi^^ ^ 
ions. The record of each case of small-pox, and of each death from 
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same, have been separately studied, and their principal features noted in detail. 
Your Committee regret that they have been unable to obtain the facts con- 
cerning a small number of cases, viz. : those which had not been resident in 
this city for any period prior to their admission into the Small-Pox Hospital. 
But the number of such cases is not so large as materially to impair the 
accuracy of their statistics. The vaccination records, as obtained from both 
Bureaux, are so incomplete and unsatisfactory in character as to induce your 
Committee to abandon any attempt at their classification. It was not until 
about January 1st, 1872, that any regularity was observed in noticing the 
fact as to whether the patient had been vaccinated, or the contrary, on the 
death-certificates received by the Register of Records. Since that date, 
however, the statement has been made in every death-report, and your Com 
mittee have been enabled to furnish a reliable exhibit in this respect regarding 
the deaths occurring during a period of three months. 

Notwithstanding the widespread prevalence of small-pox, and its con- 
stant tendency to become epidemic in New York, at no period during the past 
fifteen months has the disease assumed proportions such as to occasion the 
least doubt that the Board of Health could control the spread of the con- 
ta^on. The largest number of cases occurring during any month was 432 ; 
in two successive months the number of cases was 50 and 51, respectively, 
and the average number of cases per month was 211. When we compare 
these figures with the reports received from European cities, and especially 
from Philadelphia, where the nmnbcr of cases during epidemics has reached 
several hundreds weekly for long-continued periods, we can assert positively 
that we have had nothing approachmg a small-pox epedemic during the past 
year. The mortality from this disease, as compared with the aggregate 
mortality from all other causes, was 2.98 per cent. 

Our comparative immunity from small-pox is doubtless due to the follow- 
ing causes : — 1st, and principally, the unparalleled amount of vaccination 
which has been performed under the auspices of the Board of Health during 
the past year, no other city in the world approaching to our own in the system 
and magnitude of the work. 2d. The prompt removal of the sick to hospital 
as soon as discovered, or the invariable care which has been taken to render 
the isolation of patients who have been allowed to remain in their homes as 
complete ^and perfect as possible. 3d. The thorough and effective means 
emploj'ed for the destruction of the germs of contagion, disinfection and 
fumigation being the principal measures adopted in every case. Occasionally, 
in very urgent cases, the Board has insisted upon the destruction of clothing 
and bedding. 

The question of deciding between isolation and removal to the hospital fs, 
with all the experience of years, often a matter of extreme diflSculty to the 
Inspector. As a rule, when the patient lives in a dwelling occupied by one, 
two, or even three families, where a room or suite of rooms can be secured 
upon the top floor, with perfect quarantine from the other inmates of the 
house, with regular medical attendance, and with a nurse who never leaves 
the apartments until the termination of the disease, too question is raised as 
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to the propriety of isolation. But cases frequently present themselyes with 
the patient lying sick in the middle of a crowded tenement house in a popu- 
lous neighborhood; where the danger of infection to the other inmates is very 
great, and where isolation cannot be made anything like effectiye. And yet 
the condition of the patient is often such as to render removal to hospital 
almost certainly fatal ; as for example, in women far advanced in pregnancy, 
or shortly after confinement ; the severer forms of confluent small-pox, in 
very young infants. In such instances isolation is usually attempted. But 
occasionally, when there is peculiar danger of the spread of the contag:ion, 
owing to the situation and surroundings of the patient, the public safety is 
consulted even at the risk of the individual life, and removal is insisted upon. 
No one who has not had large experience in dealing with the tenement house 
population can rightly appreciate the many diflBculties in the way of effective 
isolation. Almost every sleeping room in such houses is provided with a 
ventilating window communicating with the hall-way. This window is kept 
constantly open for ventilation, and affords a ready egress for the escape of 
the variolous poison. Again, the limited accommodations of the family 
necessitate frequent and free communication with the patient. In this way 
theur clothing becomes saturated with the variolous poison, which they di»— 
seminate freely among those with whom they subsequently come in oontac^'^ 
during their every-day employments. It is also a well-known fact that tlm.^ 
poorer classes are in the habit of visiting each other even more frequently — j 
during sickness than at ordinary times, and no advice or commands to tL ne 
contrary seem to have any effect in preventing such intercourse. 



It is the popular impression that hospital treatment results in the dei^^sth 
of a very large number who might have been saved if allowed to remam ^^b in 
their houses ; and newspapers are not at all slow in encouraging the feel^^ ^ing 
in this direction, representing the Small-Pox Hospital as ** a pest-house of ~ tli^ 
worst description,'' "a den of death,'' &c., and inducing the belief that an 

order for transfer to hospital is equivalent to the signing of the patient's de^^E. atb- 
warrant. By reference to the annexed tables it will be seen that the morta..^B3iil^' 
among patients isolated in their homes was about 39 per cent., while the v^Kunor- 

tality in hospital was only 34 per cent., giving an advantage of 5 per c^ ent, 

in favor of the hospital. These figures appear conclusively to refute tAe 
almost universal prejudice entertained by the public against the hospital. JPot 
in this comparative statement we must remember that there is a considersiZi^e 
number of very severe cases which will almost certainly die, and whici& 
allowed to remain at home through sheer humanity. This class of patien 
swells the aggregate mortality among the isolat^^d. But the manifest adrar^^' 
tages of free ventilation, skillful medical treatment, and all the benign ac( 
series of a hospital exclusively devoted to the care of the disease, over tb( 
confined quarters, the close rooms, and the many unhoalthfiil necessities of 
strict tenement house isolation, are too apparent to require further comment. 

The present manner of conducting the removal of small-pox pataents 
through the city is a marked i m provement upon former years. The Board 
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has now at its disposal two ambulances which are especially arranged for the 
safety and comfort of patients, being large and commodious, furnished with 
easy chairs and seats, and with facilities for arranging beds on their floors for 
the use of patients whose feeble condition requires their removal in a recum- 
bent posture. 

The complications of other diseases with small-pox are of various kinds. 
It is not the mtention of your Committee to enter into a scientific analysis of 
any of these, but merely to enumerate some of the more prominent. Pneu- 
monia, bronchitis, pharyngitis, and laryngitis, the latter even to the appear- 
ance of oedema glottidis, occur more frequently than any others, partially 
induced by the severe inflammation of the throat and fauces which is so com- 
monly met with in the disease. Children occasionally die in convulsions. 
Miscarriages in women far advanced in pregnancy are the rule rather than the 
exception. Several cases of scarlatina, occurring synchronously with 
small-pox, have been reported. In this connection we may refer to a 
not infrequent phenomena observed by vaccinators, that is, the appearance pf 
varioloid shortly after vaccination, and before the formation of the vaccine 
vesicle. In these cases the vesicle imdergoes a modified progress of develop- 
ment, the time of maturity being in "dome cases delayed and in others not in- 
fluenced by the varioloid, but the disease being in all instances mollified by 
the vaccination. 

It is the popular impression that the danger of contagion is dependent upon 

the severity of the attack of small-pox, and friends of the patient frequently 

comment upon the inhumanity of removing a very mOd case of varioloid. 

Experience teaches us that the severest forms of confluent small-pox may 

result from exposure to patients upon whom the eruption is hardly visible. 

As a rule, the milder the case the greater should be the urgency for removal 

or strict quarantining ; because the patient cannot be made to understand the 

necessity for non-intercourse with his fellows, when he is well enough to move 

about without discomfort. This st>atement applies with equal force to the 

period of desquamation, which is not only the most dangerous stage, by reason 

of the intense virulence of the contagious element at the time^ but chiefly be- 

i^ause the patient is suthciently convalescent to move about and exercise his 

Btbility. 

The similarity between varicella and varioloid in their earlier stages is 
oftentimes so striking as seriously to embarrass the physician in his diagnosis. 
Kauierous instances have occurred when a patient has been allowed, with pro- 
priety, to remain undisturbed until the further development of the case de- 
cided the question in favor of varioloid. Doubtless many cases of small-pox 
liave originated from this cause. Your Committee have seen many cases of 
varioloid honestly mistaken for varicella by both family and physician, who 
have either failed to report the same altogether, or have delayed so doing un- 
til others have contracted small-pox by careless exposure to what was con- 
sidered a harmless disease. In the latter stages of these diseases the dis- 
tinctive features of each renders the diagnosis simple. Varicella is often 
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found in intimate association with small-pox. We have seen instances of 
the two diseases appearing at the same time in the same family, and under 
such circumstances as to induce us to believe that the theory of their identity, 
as advanced by some authors, may still be an open question. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. CECCARINI, M. D., 
STEPHEN SMITH, M. D., 
MAGNUS GROSS. 
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EBPORT 



OF THl 



SANITARY COMMITTEE 

)n the Cholera of 1871, and the precautionary measures taken 
BY THE Board of Health to protect the City 

AGAINST THAT EPIDEMIC. 



The reappearance of Cholera in Eastern Europe, in the early part of 1871, 
ind its gradual extension westward, were significant events in the history of 
that epidemic It had been more or less prevalent in its old haunts in Asia 
in 1868, 1869 and 1870, vrith an increasing tendency to spread as in former 
^ears towards Europe. Whether this was a new appearance of .Cholera, or a 
^ecrudesence of the germs of the epidemic of 1866, is a subject of doubt and 
liscussion among students of epidemiology. To sanitary authorities the 
approach of this pestilence along its former routes, and vdth its usual rate 
>f progress, was a subject of great practical interest. There could be no doubt 
^hat if the disease should finally reach the large seaport towns of Northern 
Burope, which are in such immediate and constant communication vdth New 
York, this city would be quite as much exposed to an invasion as the neighbor- 
ing European towns. 

On the first authentic report of the presence of Cholera in St. Petersburg 
and the northern towns of Russia, the Board of Health ordered a thorough 
and exhaustive inspection of the entire city, and adopted such other precau- 
tionary measures as were deemed necessary to place the city in a proper sani- 
tary condition. These measures were as follows : 

1. The thorough removal of every kind of street, house, stable and market 
refuse, and other filth which had accumulated in neglected places, streets, 
alleys, areas, sinks, &c. 

2. Correction of all defective house drains through which offensive smells 
are let into houses ; of all obstructed privy drains, and of defective sewers. 
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3. Lime-washing of unclean places, especially of old buildings densely 
occupied ; disinfection, frequently repeated, of privies, damp and filthy areaSf 
and places that cannot be thoroughly cleansed. 

4. The vacation, cleansing and closing of occupied cellars which are 
damp, dark and unventilated. 

5. Repeated examinations by the chemist of the water supply, vath a view 
to detect the amount and kind of organic impurities. 

6. Constant watchfulness over the inmates of emigrant and sailors' board- 
ing houses, and repeated cleansing of these quarters, and disinfection of their 
sinks, water-closets, &c. 

7. Plain and practical instructions to the agents and officers of all steam- 
ships plying between this port and the ports of Northern Europe, in regard 
to the necessary remedies in cases of suspected Cholera, the use of the vari- 
ous disinfectants, and the proper measures to secure sanitary cleansing of 
rooms, clothing, &c. 

8. Accurate returns of the causes of all deaths, and of every form of 
contagious disease occurring within the city limits, especially among U. S. 
troops stationed at the different posts in and around New York. 

9. The preparation of hospital furniture and supplies, and the selection of 
suitable buildings for temporary hospitals in various parts of the densely popu- 
lated districts of the city. 

The work of inspection was completed in June, and the reports of the Inspec- 
tors show that the condition of the city was unusually favorable at the close of the 
work. During the sununer and fall months the inspection was repeated 
with a view to preserve cleanliness in the tenement house quarters, in the 
streets and markets, and a strict surveillance was maintained over low 
lodging houses, sailors' boarding houses, emigrant lodging houses, &c., and of 
the steamships plying between this port and the porte of Nortliem Europe. 

On the 20th day of September it was reported to the Boanl that several 
cases of sickness resembling Cholera, had occurred at Woodbridge, N. J., 
among recently arrived emigrants. The Board immediately directed the 
Sanitary Committee, with the Health Officer and City Sanitary Inspector, to 
proceed to Woodbridge, and examine these cases and report the results. 
The following is the report of the Committee : 

Tbe neighborhood of Woodbridge, N. J., is level and rather low g^und, marshy in 
some parts, brackish water in others, and deficient drainage throughout ; it in watered 
by Hahway River, Woodbridge Creek and the inlets from the adjoining bay. The i«gion 
itself is for these and other reasons extremely malarious. The habitations are generally 
built on level ground, with cellars either unprotected against rain or moisture, or no ex- 
c.ivations at all. The privies are put up in the yards or little gardens in the rear of the 
houses, and a shallow sink forms the receptacle of the excrement ; the houses themaelves 
are mostly frame, but airy and well lighted. On two such houses your Committee found 
the dreaded placard of ''Cholera " put on the outside in a conspicuous manner. Half 
of the village seemed deserted, the rest of the population pAuic-stricken. The tlreets in 
front of the two spotted houses were strewn over with chloride of lime, and the inmates 
of the houses quarantined. In the house occupied by one Fleckenstein, engaged as la- 
borer in a fire-brick manufactory for some years past, no sick were found, his wife Clara 
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Fleckenstein having died on Friday, the 15th inst. ; in the other house, second story, 
occupied by John Erb, likewise a brick maker, two women, Blargretha SchiiRsler and 
Sophia Erb, the daughter of the first named, and wife of John Erb, were found sick. 

The history of the three cases is substantially as follows : 

^ Out 1.— Margretha Schussler, the mother of Clara Fleckenstein and Sophia Erb, left 
Leitersbach, near Aachaffenbourg, Bavaria, on the 19th of August, with a view of joining 
her daughters at Woodbridge, N. J. Staying over night at Aschaffenbourg, she took the 
train on the 20th and arrived at Hamburg near midnight the 2l8t. Remaining two 
nights and one day in Hamburg, she went on board of the steamer Westphalia the 
23d inst., thence to Havre and on the sea. 

There was no sickness at Leitersbach at the time of her leaving ; small-pox spread 
thereabout on the return of the Qerman soldiers from France, having entirely disappeared 
months ago. There was also no sickness at Aschafienbourp:, where she stayed over night, 
with the exception of the usual cases of diarrhcsa and dysentery throughout the season 
of the ripening of fruits. BiargrethaS. left her home entirely well, arrived so in Ham- 
burg, and went on board of ship in the same condition. Besides a rather mild attack of sea- 
sickness, with comparatively little vomiting, she complained of nothing but a ooetivencss 
which befell her on leaving port and continued till her arrival at Woodbridge. Arrived 
at New Tork, after 48 hours of quarantine, she landed at Castle Garden. Margretha S. 
went to a boarding-house in Greenwich street on the evening of the 7th of September, 
where she took supper and breakfast, and on Friday morning, the 8th of September, her 
daughter found her and started at once with her for Woodbridge, where she arrived en- 
tirely well. During the entire passage Margretha S. ate little, her meals consisting of 
coflEee, green tea, bread, meat and potatoes, with occasionally a drink of beer ; partook 
of no fruit except dried and cooked pears and apples—sea-rickueas and costiveness im- 
pairing her appetite. At Woodbridge she partook of some green tea and the usual meal 
of her family. In the course of the afternoon the grandchildren urged her to cat some 
grapes from the adjoining gardens, not yet ripe, as your Committee themselves noticed. 

Later in the afternoon Margretha was seized with violent cramps in the bowels, and 
shortly afterwards vehement yellowish discharges of highly offensive odor set in, con- 
tinuing through the night and all the following Saturday, she, however, during all that 
time being able to leave her bed and take care of herself. On Sunday she was seized 
also with vomiting, which, however, was not long continued, though it prostrated her 
considerably, in connection with the frequent discharges from the bowels. According to 
the testimony of all the witnesses heard, there were no rice-water discharges whatever ; 
the information given by the patient herself was in all respects rational, coherent and 
satisfactory, the woman being above the average intelligence of her class of people. The 
conversation was held in German, her native tongue ; she appeared, though weak, in all 
respects convalescent. 

* 
Oaat 2. — Clara Fleckenstein, daughter of the foregoing, went twice to New York on 
Thursday and Friday for her mother, and back to Woodbridge, not staying over night 
on account of the nursing of her child, etc. Her mother being taken sick, she stayed at 
her bedside for the greater part of three days and nights. This was from Sunday, the 1 0th , 
to Wednesday, the 18th, when she went to her house to bake bread. The next day, 
Thursday, she washed her clothes as usual, and also a shawl, petticoat, and some 
other pieces belonging to her mother, and used \ij her during the passage over the water. 
While washing she complained to a neighbor of a violent diarrhcea, causing her already 
about sixty passages. As this was on lliursday forenoon, the discharges from the bowels 
must in all probability have set in the day before, if not earlier. She finished her 
washing, however, put her things on the lines in the garden, and thereupon laid down on 
her bed. The husband returning from work in the evening, found his wife quite sick, and 
went for the doctor, who gave him some medicine. About 1 a.m., (fViday 16th,) Clara 
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complained of pain in her left side, and a mustard plaster was applied. Shortly aftermid 
she was seized with Tomiting, threw up fiye times — and fell rapidly into collapse ; the 
died at half-past nine in the morning, and was boried on Saturday ; no rioe-water di*- 
charges, the feeces being yellow-colored and of highly offensive odor to the end, aooordlng 
to the testimony of the husband, who buried the bedding, and also of the female 
neighbor who stayed with her during the last hours. 

Oue 8. — Clara Schussler, the other daughter, still confined to bed, was the one who 
found her mother at the boarding house in Greenwich street, and brought her to her 
home. She was subject to the same excitement and labor after their arrival home — cook- 
ing, washing (also part of her mother's clothing), nursing the sick mother alternately 
with her deceased sister, and finally being taken down herself. 

Soon after the cases occurred in Woodbridge, the following case was 
reported in Essex street in this city : 

Gate 4. — Samuel Laing, aged 20, healthy— native of Wilna, Russia, which town he left 
with two nephewE in the early part of July. He did not know that Cholera was then in 
that town, but the disease has appeared there since. Staid two days at Koenigsborgh ; 
one day at Berlin, and two days at Hamburg ; left Hamburg on the steamship, and 
arrived at Boston the last of July and came directly to his brother's house in Essex street. 
New York. He brought but few clothes, and they were in a handkerchief; the iamily 
immediately washed them ; continued well until Sept. 26, when he compliuned of being 
sick in the morning ; vomited freely ; sickness continued all day and night ; pfurgiog . 
excessive so as to wet the bed through ; begged for ice ; collapsed next morning, and 
died about 8 P. M., Sept. 27. He was shriveled ; nose pinched; face duaky ; lost 
his voice, etc. ; did not complain of cramps. A daughter and son of the brother, aged 
12 and 10 respectively, had similar attacks but much milder on the same day of their 
uncle's sickness, from which they recovered. 

No other cases than those above given were reported in New York or its 
vicinity, which in any marked degree resembled Cholera. 

Although the epidemic continued very prevalent in Russia and Prussia 
during the summer, and was even reported at Berlin, Breslau and other cities, 
it was not until November that any cases occurred on board of steamers 
bound to this port. 

On the 15th day of November, the Health Officer of this port announced 
the arrival of the steamship Franklin, with a large number of eases of Cholera 
on board. The liistory of this outbreak by Deputy Health Officer, Dr. 
Mosher, is as follows : 

Hkalth OmcEB's Depabtment, 

Quarantine, Tompklnsville, 8. I. 
Dr. Stephen Smith, New York : 
DiAB Sir : 

In answer to your note, requesting information concerning the steamship Fnnklin, 
th e following is forwarded. 

The Franklin left Stettin on the lOth of October, 1871, calling at Copenhagen on 
the 12th ; and Christiansand on the 15th of the same month. There were taken on 
board six hundred and six steerage passengen from these ports, most of them being fnmk 
Stettin, beflides twenty-seven in the saloon, and sixty-seven crew, making a total of seven 
hundred persons in the ship. Six days after leaving Christiansand, Maria Glanart, a 
steerage passenger, two years old, was taken with Cliolera ; and the same day Anna 
Baumann, age two years ; Johann Bauniann, age five years; and the next day Marie 
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Banmann, six montbg old, were seized with the same disease ; all of them dyin^ on the 
ivflty-third, after two days' sickneas. There was another death on the twenty-sixth, 
fafllF an infant nine montl^ old ; followed by a little girl, aged seven, on the twenty- 
dghth. Up to this date the disease seems to have been confined to one part of the ship, 
among the women and children, and at this time Che first death of a male adult occurred, 
and it seems to have acquired a regular and somewhat rapid prog^^eas, the worst ravages 
Delng among the Danish passengers, whose l>erths were on the orlop deck. The follow- 
ing list of fatal cases is, perhaps, the best available history of the disease at' this time : 

On October 28d, there were four deaths ; on the 26th, one ; on the 28th, two ; on the 
29th, one ; on the Slat, two. On November Ist, there were six ; on the 2d, two ; on 
the 8d, three ; on the 4th, four. 

At this date, viz., November 5th, after being at sea twenty-three days, the Franklin 
put in at Halifiix ; and remained there till the 8th, taking in coal and water, and making 
some repairs to machinery. While at Halifax, November 6th, there were five deaths ; 
on the 6th, three ; on the 7th, two ; on the 8th, one. 

On the 8th they left Hali&x, and reached New York on the 18th ; having, during the 
five days of passage, five more deaths, making in all forty-one fatal cases on board during 
the entire passage. It has been impossible to arrive at the exact number of cases which 
had recovered ; but, judging from the disease as it was found on board on arrival here, 
1 think the statement of her officers, that there had been one hundred cases, was nearly 
oorrect. 

There were seven cases of Cholera in the hospital of the ship when she carae into 
Quarantine, Sunday, November 13th, one of these dying that day ; the other six were 
*emoved to the Quarantine Hospital, at West Bank. 

The well passengers, and most of the crew, were, during the same day and the day 
after, transferred to the receiving-ship Delaware, and each day all who complained of 
any sickness were removed to West Bank Hospital, where a separate ward was used for 
cases in which the symptoms of Cholera were not well marked. 

Of the seventy-two cases thus placed under observation and treatment, there were fifty- 
two cases of Asiatic Cholera, of whom twelve were &tal ; making in all fifty-three deaths 
among the people on board of the^p. 

The Franklin, after the removal of the passengers and crew, was cleansed and dis- 
infected in every part, and no more cases occurred on board. 

On the third of December the passengers were permitted to leave Quarantine ; their 
baggage and clothing having b^en cleansed, ventilated, and disinfected. 

No cases of Cholera occurred on shore, the disease being confined to the persons who 
came in the FrankHn, and the last case from these was seven days after her arrival. 
The people of HalifiEix were not so fortunate, and several cases of Cholera, some of which 
were fatal, occurred after the Franklin left HalifeuL, and which were traced directly 
to that vessel. 

The course of the Cholera on the Franklin offers some points of sanitary interest ; 
from what we could know of it, it seems evident, that Cholera can be controlled and 
readily checked even under the unfavorable conditions which exist on board of a crowded 
■hip. I believe the same thing could be done at sea in most cases, as well as after arrival 
in port. 

Also, that the disease is aggravated by the confinement in foul air of those exposed to 
it; that the Franklin had rough seas and stormy weather on her somewhat long 
passage was evidenced by the fact that considerable damage was done to her machinery, 
and before making land the coal on board was all consumed, and portions of the wood-* 
work used for fuel. In consequence the passengers were confined to the close air of the 
steerage, and the disease steadily increased. While in Halifax no especial sanitary pre- 
cautions were taken ; in fact they labored under the disadvantage of having to conceal 
the fearful conditiona which existed on board in order to avoid being ordered from the 
port ; the dead bodies were kept in the wheel-house during the day and sunk with coal 
weights attached at night, and yet the daUy number of deaths decreased rapidly, being 
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on the first day in port five, the next three, then two, and the last day one. The same 
is farther shown by the course of the epidemic on board ; the first cases were i^k^ 
steerage between decks, and most of the cases afterward occurred among the pasM^^ 
who were in the prlop deck below, w]^ere there was the most confined atmosphere, al- 
though fewer people. The saloon passengen who had the usual adyantages of state-room 
accommodation and ventilation, escaped the disease entirely. 

There ^ere some coa^plalnts among the passengers as to the qualities of food and 
water, which were thoroughly investigated by the proper authorities, but there did not 
seem to be any serious foundation for them. The ventilation was found to be insuffi- 
cient, and the louute pipe of the waUr-cloteU for femile passengers broken and obttruded at 
one time. 

The ship was not overloaded under the emigrant regulations of the ports from which 
she came, and the passengers were well cared for. The whole course of the mortality on 
board seemed distinctly traceable to the specific poison of Cholera, and was of sanitary 
interest because of the opportunities furnished to watch it as an epidemic, the condition/i 
surrounding which were more or less under control. 

No explanation has been given, and no satisfactory solution found, of the origin of 
the disease, further than that the first case was a Stettin passenger, and the bill of 
health from Stettin stated that there was Cholera there. 

I am sorry that pressure of other business has delayed the forwarding of this to yon. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. S. MOSHEB, 

Dqmiy HeaUh Offker. 

In response to a resolution of the Board, the Sanitary Committee, under 
date of November 15th, made the following report upon the condition of the 
city and the progress of the work of inspection, vdth suggestions as to jfiirther 
precautionary measures : 

The Committ.ee have but to repeat the substance of its previous 
reports on this subject. From the date of the spread of Cholera in Russia, 
westward to the seaport towns of Northern Europe, last spring, the Com- 
mittee have daily anticipated the arrival of cases among the emigrants on 
board the steamships from those ports, and have from time to time ad>i8ed 
the Board as to the precautionary measures which should be adopted. The 
actual arrivals of Cholera at Quarantine, did not, in our opinion, call for any 
change in those measures, but rather for greater thoroughness in their 
execution. 

Though prenously recommended measures have been executed during the 
past season to the full extent of the Board's power and means, the Committee 
are of the opinion that it should not relax its efforts in any particular. The 
tenement houses have been twice inspected with great care since April, and 
every practicable improvement made in their condition, and though at the last 
inspection, completed in October, they were found in much better conditioii 
than in June, yet such is the tendency of their occupants to accumulate 
refuse and filth about their homes, and to neglect cleanliness, that it is 
important to immediately repeat the tenement-house inspection. In this 
inspection, especial care should be taken to secure the cleansing and disinfec- 
tion of privies ; the necessary lime-washing and the correction of all defective 
drains. 
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The Board has from time to time urged upon the Street Cleaning Com- 
mission the pressing necessity of thorough and persistent cleaning of the 
streets, and the systematic removal of garbage, not only from the streets, but 
from the city. But at no time have the streets received that cleansing which the 
public health so urgently demands, and to-day they are in a most dangerous 
state of uncleanliness. The garbage which should be daily removed from the 
city, is collected at uncertain intervals, and deposited along the river fronts in 
newly constructed docks, and on low groimds in various parts of the city. The 
Committee would urge upon the Board the importance of again representing to 
the Street Cleaning Commission the necessity of both cleaning the streets and 
of keeping them clean, and of collecting the garbage promptly and removing 
it from the city. Numerous streets which the Board has requested the De- 
partment of Public Works to repair and pave for sanitary purposes remain 
obstructed with accumulations of filth. This is especially true of the Worth 
street extension. Efforts should again be made to secure these improvements. 

The accumulation of stable manure on. vacant grounds on the east and west 
sides of the town still remain, notwithstanding the orders of the Board for its 
removal. This nuisance should be abated, and if the parties who collected the 
manure upon these grounds do not immediately proceed to its removal, the 
City Sanitary Inspector should be instructed to procure its removal at the ex- 
pense of said parties. We recommend, that the attention of the Controller, 
whose duty it is to superintend and provide for the cleaning of the markets, 
be called to the immediate necessity of the most thorough cleaning of all the 
markets, and the regular removal of all refrise matters, dirt, filth, &c., there- 
from. 

The removal of the cellar population to more healthful apartment* above 
ground should be continued, and the work completed at as early a period as 
practicable. 

As the contagious principle of Cholera spreads rapidly in communities whose 
water supply is tainted by house refuse and other kinds of filth, it is desirable 
that the chemist should repeat his analysis of the Croton water, and report 
the amount and nature of its impurities. 

Constant watchfrilness should still be maintained by the Health Inspec- 
tors over all the emigrant and sailors' and vagrant lodging houses, that the 
utmost cleanliness may be secured, and every suspicious case of diarrhoea may 
receive prompt attention. 

The circular, previously issued, to agents and officers of all vessels carry- 
ing emigrants between the northern ports of Europe, urging cleanliness, the 
prompt isolation and treatment of all cases of diarrhoea, and the free use of 
proper disinfectants to the discharges, soiled clothing, &;c., should be again 
issued, and compliance therewith urgently requested. 

The medical history of the military posts in New York shows that Chol- 
era, TeUow-Fever, Small-Pox and kindred diseases, have been brought withm 
the city limits by the recruits taken from the vagrant population of other 
cities. 
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The refiisal of the Secretary of War to require returns to be made to th» 
Department of the contagious and infectious diseases occurring among troops 
at posts within the city Ifbits, and to enforce needful sanitary ordinances and 
regulations in the castf ^r death, the cause or causes of such death, leaves the 
Board powerless to protect^the city against the introduction of Cholera, or other 
contagious, infections, or pestilential diseases through this channel. 

The Sanitary Gominiftee, under instructions from the Board, have made 
ample provision for the immediate opening of hospitals, and the prompt care 
of the sick. 

Finally, the Board should urge upon all classes of citizens the necessity 
of strict cleanliness within and around their houses. Every possible source 
of filth and foul air should be removed or remedied ; drains emitting offensive 
odors to the house should be repaired ; privies should be cleansed and repeats 
edly disinfedted ; house refuse should not be retained where it taints the 
air, &;c., &c. 

In conclusion, the Gomnuttee would state, that the results of experience at 
home and abroad establish the fact, that '^ Gholera is so little contagious in 
the sense in which Small-Fox and Scarlatina are commonly called contagious, 
that if reasonable care be taken where it Lb present, there is scarcely any risk 
that the disease vdll spread to persons who nurse, or otherwise closely attend 
upon the sick." The same is true of communities however large. Proper 
cleanliness vdthin and around the homes of the people ; air, water and food 
untainted by foul and unhealthy impurities ; isolation of the sick, and com- 
plete and immediate destruction, by disinfection, of the infective materials 
cAst off by them, have proved effectual barriers against the spread of Cholera. 

Respectfully submitted. 

G. GECCARINI, M. D.. 
STEPHEN SMITH, M. D.. 
MAGNUS GROSS. 
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REPOBT 



OP THE 



SANITARY COMMITTEE, 



ON THE MOVEMENTS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE TENEMENT HOUSE 

POPULATION OP NEW YORK, WITH SUGGESTIONS AS 

TO MEASURES OF RELIEF. 



By STEPHEN SMITH, M. D. 



The Sanitary Committee, in compliance vdth the following resolution : 

Retohedt That the Sanitary Committee, be and is hereby requested to examine and re- 
port B8 to Uie past and present house accommodations of the class of the population of 
New York, occupying tenement houses, and make such suggestions as they may deem 
important, with reference to the improvement of existing tenement houses, and increase 
in their number. 

Bespectfully submit the following report : 

One of the most important, if not the most important, sanitary questions to 
be determined by the authorities of large and populous towns is, '' How shall 
the poor and dependent classes be provided with suitable dwellings T ^ The 
various and numerous sources of unhealthfulness, in every town, are of minor 
consequence, when compared vdth the gigantic evils of overcrowding in ill- 
constructed tenements. Health and longevity, under such drcumstances, are 
physiological impossibilities. 

Nor has this subject only a sanitary aspect. The testimony of every 
intelligent missionary laborer among the poor, clearly establishes the fact. 
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that the moral and spiritual welfare of this class is intimately connected with 
the condition of their houses. Says Dr. Southwood Smith, England's firet 
sanitary reformer: "A dean, fresh, and well-ordered house exercises over its 
inmates a moral, no less than a physical mfluence ; and has a direct tendency 
to make the members of the family sober, and considerate of the feelings and 
happiness of each other." Mr. Bawlinson, with equal truth, remarks : '^ De- 
fective house accommodations produce disease, inmiorality, pauperism and 
crime, from generation to generation, until vice has become a second nature, 
and morality, virtue, and honesty are to human bemgs so debased, mere names." 
It requires but little familiarity vdth the tenement house classes of New 
York to fiilly appreciate these sentiments. Its tenement houses as constructed 
and managed, are the nurseries, not only of every form of contagious disease, 
and of perpetual epidemics among the poor, but of every species of vice, 
immorality and crime. Here human beings are herded together like brutes- 
men, women and children, without the slightest regard to decency. All 
approaches of pure and fresh air are excluded, and filth is allowed to acxsumu- 
late on their persons, in their clothing and beds, and within and around their 
apartments, to an incredible extent. 

A tenement house as defined by the laws of the State, includes 

** Every house, building, or portion thereof which is rented, leased, let or hired oat 
to be occupied, or is occupied as the house or residence of more than three families Ut- 
in^ independently of each other, and doing their cooking upon the premises, or by more 
than two families upon a floor, so living and cooking, but liaving a common right in the 
halls, stairways, yards, water-closets, or privies, or some of them." 

This is a description of a tenement house of minimum size, and gives no 
adeijuate conception of the great mass of the tenement houses of New York. 
In general they are old structures which were built for other purposes, 
partitioned off" within so as to give each family two rooms, a li^'ing-^oom 10 
bv 12 feet, and a bed-room 6 by 4 feet ; while no regard is paid to ventilation 
or domestic conveniences. Twenty, thirty, forty, to 150 such apartments are 
constructed, and into each a family of from 3 to 5 persons is crowded. 
Dangerous as is such overcrowding in individual houses, when exposed to the 
full play of the vdnds, the danger is increased one-hundredfold when such 
dwellings are as closely packed together in the blocks, as are the people in 
their apartments. Rear tenement houses aggravate the evil beyond measure. 
They are built upon the rear of the yard, close to the rear tenement of the 
opposite lot, leaving a small, cold and damp space between the front and rear 
houses, not inappropriately called " the well hole." Not only are fresh air and 
sunlight thus effectually excluded from the living and sleeping apartments of 
most of the inmates, but the buildings become cold and damp, and in time arv 
saturated with the poisonous and filthy excreta of the inmates. While the 
wood and other materials of such structures, undergo the process of dry rot, 
the wretched tenants waste and die from a disease expressively termed 
** tenement-house rot." 
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The debasing eflfeots of such houses has never been overdrawn. Perhaps 
the most vivid picture of the moral and physical degradation of this class of 
people was sketched by N. P. Willis, unmediately after the riots of 1863, who 
was an eye witness to what he so truthfully describes. He says : 

/' The high, brick blockB and closely packed houses in this neighborhood, seemed to be 
literally hives of sickness and vice. Curiosity to look on at the fire raging so near them, 
brought every inhabitant to the porch or window, or assembled them in ragged and 
dirty groups on the sidewalks in front. Probably not a creature who could move, was 
left in-doors at that hour. And it is wonderful to see and difficult to believe, that so 
mudi miser}', and disease, and wretchedness, can be huddled together, and hidden by 
high walls, un visited and unthought of, so near our own abodes. The lewd, but pale 
and sickly young women, scarce decent in their ragged attire, were impudent, and scat- 
tered everywhere in the crowd. But what numbers of these poorer classes are deformed, 
what numbers are made hideous by self-neglect and infirmity, and what numbers are par- 
alytics, drunkards, imbecile or idiotic, forlorn in their poverty-stricken abandonment 
for this world I Alas I human faces look so hideous with hope and vanity all gone ! 
And female form and features are made so frightful by sin, squalor, and debasement. To 
walk the streets as we walked them, for those hours of conflagration and riot, was like a 
fearful witnessing of the day of judgment, with every wicked thing revealed, every hid- 
den horror and abomination laid bare before hell's expectant fire." 

While the necessity of improving the house acconmiodations of the poor is 
as great, and perhaps greater in New York than in any other city, the problem 
is far more difficult of solution. Its insular position gives to it no suburbs, 
and hence no cheap lands on which the poor can build their own houses, nor 
where capitalists can build for them at remunerative prices. The pressure of 
commerce for surface area must grow more and more irresistible every year. 
The natural result of this* conversion of older sections of the city to commer- 
cial purposes has been to raise the prices of land unoccupied to such an extent 
as to render it inaccessible except to the wealthy. In the discussion of the 
great sanitary question, '' How shall the poor of New York be supplied with 
suitable homes f it is important to study the past movements of the tenement 
house population and of commerce with a view to determine their future rela- 
tions upon this island. 

A quarter of a century ago, the tenement house population lived below 
Canal Street. At that time conmierce, and business of various kinds, began 
to encroach upon their dwellings, and they sought homes on the comparatively 
cheap lands l^low Fourteenth Street and east of Broadway. Gradually the 
first, Second, and Third Wards became depopulated ; and in place of the 
small and inconvenient tenements of the poor, appeared the enormous ware- 
houses, stores, and manufactories which now cover this area. In the years 
1855-60, the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Wards began very sensibly to feel the 
pressure of commerce, and another emigration of the poor took place to the 
eastern wards, viz. : Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth, Eleventh, Fourteenth, and 
Seventeenth. Between the years 1860-65, this process of forcing the poor 
out of the lower wards mentioned contmued, and we find that in the latter 
year the lower wards were reduced to a mere fraction of their former popula- 
tion, while the pressure upon the eastern wards had become fearfully great. 
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Other a^acent wards, especially the portions bordering on the riverSy also felt 
the pressure, viz : the Eighth, Twentieth, Eighteenth, and Twenty-first. The 
great tenement house districts of this city to-day comprise the Fourth, Sixth, 
Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth, Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Seventeenth Wards, 
and portions of the Eighth, Twentieth, Eighteenth, and Twenty-first Wards. 
In this comparatively limited district, and in tenement houses of the most 
faulty description, half the population of New York now find homes. 

These movements of the tenement house class during the past twenty 
years are strikingly exhibited in the following table, which shows that this 
population was in large part removed from the First, Second, and Third 
Wards during that period. The largest reduction in population oocorred in 
the Second tVard, amounting to upwards of 80 per cent. During the last ten 
years the same process of emigration and from the same cause is noticeable in 
the Fifth and Sixth .^^. 

On the other hamd, the increase of population of the other wards occupied 
by tenement lietfses is correspondingly great, showing that the emigrants 
firom the Ic^eV' wards find their homes in the tenement houses of the upper 
wardiB^' ''llius the increase in the Seventh, Tenth, Eleventh, and Seventeenth 
WaMte in twenty years, has, on the average, been 100 per cent. 
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Changs of Population dubino thk IVbntt Y^iabs 1860-70. 

Wtrds. I860. 1890. 187a 

First 19,754 18,120 14,468 

Seooncl 6,666 2,607 1,812 

Third 10,366 8,757 8.716 

Fourth 28,260 . 21,994 28,787 

Fifth 22,686 22,841 17,162 

Sixth 24,698 26,698 21,158 

107,408 96,417 81,682 

Seventh 82,690 40,006 44,879 

Tenth , . 28,816 29,061 41,411 

Eleventh 48,768 69,963 64.280 

Thirteenth 28,246 82,917 88,866 

Seventeenth 48,766 72,776 96.411 

Eighteenth 81,646 67,464 59,698 

The diminution in the number of dwelling houses in the lower wards 
during the fifteen years 1855-70 shows clearly the nature of the changes at . 
work. The number in the different periods was as follows : 

WwdB. 

Firet 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 1,620 

SUth 11,83 



1866. 


1865. 


IHTO^^ 


660 


511 


«^i 


256 


81 




419 


185 


i^ur 


1,162 


995 


9»^ 


1,620 


1,261 




11.83 


988 
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But while the dwelling houses diminished, the stores or business houses 
increased; and in 1870 the following was the number of stores, warehouses, 
and business houses in the several lower wards, viz. : 

FiretWard 2,603 

Second Ward 1,827 

rhirdWard 1,297 

Fourth Ward 

Fifth Ward 1,173 

These business houses average five stories in height, and are for the mosl 
part 25x100 feet. 

The degree of overcrowding in our present tenement house districts, 
exceeds that of any of the large cities of the civilized world. The followmg 
cx)mparative table exhibits the population to the square acre of the tenement 
house classes, or the poor of New York and London, according to the census 
of 1870 : 



NSW YOBK. 

Ward nth 328. 

*• 13th 311. 

*• 14th 276. 

'* 17tli 289. 



LONDON. 

Strand 307 

St. Luke's 269 

East London 266 

Holborn 229 



The effect of this excessive crowding in badly constructed dwellings upon 
the death rate is exhibited in the fact that this half of the population of 
New York yields 75 per cent, of the total annual sickness and mortality. 
Sickness and death are, however, but a fraction of the sum total of damage 
which overcrowding and defective house accommodations do to the poor. They 
are compelled to live in such familiar contact, such daily and nightly expo- 
sure of sexes, almost beastial, and such utter disregard of the common decen- 
cies of rational beings, that vice and the grossest immorality pervade the 
very atmosphere of their homes. 

The excess of this overcrowding will appear when we state that the ablest 
English sanitarians, {Health and Sickness of Talons' Populations), fix 
the maixmum density for health at 80 persons to the acre ) whilst the highest 
French authority, (Levy, Hygiene Publique), allows 100 persons to the acre. 
Bu^ while commerce has been driving the poor firom the lower wards of 
the city, a new feature has been added to the problem of providing suitable 
homes for the poor in the enormous rise in the valuation of lands over the 
entire Island. This must result in preventing the extension of the area of 
tenement houses in the upper parts of the Island, and consequently will be 
followed by still greater crowding and concentration in the present tenement 
house districts. The truth is, that between the high priced and hence una- 
vailable lands in the upper portions of the city, and the encroachments of 
commerce in the lower districts, the tenement house population is being yearly 
crowded into narrower quarters, though that population is itself steadily on 
the increase. The degree of pressure of this class upon surface area in the 
17th, 1 1th, and other wards, already frightful, must eventually, if no adequate 

41 ' 
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remedy is provided, result in a death rate of enormous proportions. It is & 
fixed and unchangeable law, that when the number of persons on a giyen 
area, living on the surface or in low buildings^ exceeds a oertdn limit, the 
annual mortality will remove the surplus. To prevent such consequences, 
either the population to surface area must be diminished, or a larger cubical area 
must be obtained by elevation with increased or adequate supply of pure air. 
This law is abundantly illustrated in New York. In the old tenement 
house with low ceilings, three or four stories give but little elevation, and the 
mortality is greater in the same proportion than in the adjoining new tenement 
house vdth high ceilings, and hence elevated stories. But even when 
due allowance is made for improved ventilation within given limits, increased 
cubical area is not the equivalent of increased surface area in the effects upon 
the health of the people. It is evident to every one who studies this subject 
attentively, that the growing and already gigantic evils of our imperfect 
homes for the poor and dependent classes, must soon have an adequate remedy 
applied, or the death rate of New York in spite^ of every other form of sani- 
tary improvement, must exceed that of any other city in the world. No 
more imperative duty devolves upon our City Government than that of devis- 
ing and applying such remedy and with as much dispatch as possible. 

The methods of relief which suggest themselves are as follows, viz. : 

1.— THE IMPROVEMENT OF EXISTING TENEMENT HOUSES. 
II.— RECONSTRUCTION OF TENEMENT HOUSES ON THE 
MOST APPROVED SANITARY PRINCIPLES. III.- EREC- 
TION OF MODEL BUILDINGS. IV.— THE DISPERSION OF 
THIS POPULATION, OR ITS DIFFUSION OVER A LARGER 
AREA. 

I. Improvement of Existing Tenement Houses. — ^The first method of relief, 
or that of improving the sanitary condition of existing tenement houses, has 
occupied the attention of the Board of Health during the past six years. 
These improvements were made in accordance with the provisions of tlie law 
for the regulation of tenement and lodging houses. They relate principally 
to ventilation, defective drains, waterrclosets, cleanliness, &c. The aggregate 
amount of work done in effecting these improvements is incredible ; in one 
year upwards of 49,000 ventilating windows were opened in those dwellings; 
while every spring and autumn a thorough inspection is made with a view to 
secure a semi-annual cleaning and necessary repairs. The result of these 
improvements is most gratifying. When the work began, the mortality In 
the tenement houses was about 75 per cent, of the total mortality of the 
city. It has steadily fallen, year by year, from 75 to 68, and from the latter 
figures to 66 per cent, and is still falling, showing during the last year an 
actual saving of 2,600 lives. And what is most important, the greatest 
reduction is in the tenement houses which were formerly in the worst condi- 
tion and where the improvements have been the most thorough. 
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The resuirof this work appears m the following comparatiye statement of 

the mortality in tenement houses, public institutions and private dwellings 
during the past four years : 

FintDist Sec'dDist Third Dist TotaL 

1868 . .Tenement Houses 8,645 6,828 5,082 14,550 

Private DwellingB 1,778 986 8,261 6,025 

Public Institutions 888 91 8,885 4,814 



Total 24,889 

1869. .Tenement Houses 8,859 5,192 4,784 18,285 

Private DwelUngs 2,870 1,499 8,948 7,817 

Public Institutions 811 90 8,664 4,065 



Total 25,167 

1870. .Tenement Houses 8,017 5,500 4,585 18,052 

Private Dwellings 2,426 1,682 5,120 9.178 

Public InstituUons 758 111 4,081 4,945 



Total 27,175 

1871 . .Tenement Houses 8,020 4,882 *4,892 12,744 

Private Dwellings 2,827 1,889 4,827 9,043 

Public Institutions 1 ,041 152 8,996 5,189 



Total 26,976 

But the improvements which the Board has effected in the ventilation, 
cleanliness, &c., of these buildings, but mitigates the evil ; it does not strike 
at the root, and effectually eradicate it. 

II. — Reconstruction of Existing Tenement Houses, — ^A far more important 
remedy is that of reconstructing the old and imperfect tenement houses. The 
improvements contemplated by this work are radical changes in the interior 
arrangements of the buildings by which proper sanitary conditions are perma- 
nently secured. The rooms are rearranged for the convenience of families ; 
thorough ventilation of every room and of all parts of the building is effected ; 
new stories or extensions if necessary are added ; water-closets and drains are 
properly located and made substantial ; dilapidated walls, wood-work, stairs, 
&c., are renewed ; in a word, the interior of the building is entirely remodeled and 
reconstructed, and the whole is placed in the most approved sanitary condi- 
tion. The effect of this change in a tenement house upon the health, happi- 
ness, and morals of the tenants is marvelous. They cheerfully pay the in- 
creased rents ; they now cultivate habits of cleanliness ) family privacy and 
isolation being better secured, morals are improved ; while cases of 8i(!kness 
become infrequent, and deaths almost unknown. 

Examples illustrating the importance of reconstructing tenement houses 
are numerous. A house in East 17th street having a capacity for ten fami- 
lies, had fallen into a condition of extreme dilapidation and filth. - It was long 
occupied by the poorest and most depraved classes, when in addition to other 
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diseases, typhus fever began to prevail among the inmates, and in the couw 
of six months 20 persons had this disease. It was then vacated and thor- 
oughly repaired; the privies and drains were placed in good order; the mlk 
were scraped and replastered ; the wood-work was renewed ; thrm]^ md 
through ventilation in every room was secured ; and the whole was neidy 
painted. During the five succeeding years scarcely a case of sickiim 
occurred in that house. 

The Old Brewery was formerly occupied by the lowest class of people Iinig 
about the Five Points. It was in an extreme degree of dilapidation^ and 
saturated with filth of every description. Every form of contagions diaeaw 
here found a natural home, and diseases directly traceable to local causes pre- 
vailed throughout the year. The death rate of this community was about ^5 
per thousand, and the sickness rate was nearly equal to the total populatkn. 
This building was taken possession of by the Methodist Society, and converted 
into a mission-house. The interior was entirely remodeled, additions were 
made, and two stories of the old building were converted into living-roomB far 
families, each family having one living-room and one or two bed-room* 
according to their necessities, with adequate ventilation. The capacity of 
these two stories was for 20 families. The families which occupy this 
portion of the reconstructed Old Brewery are of the same grade as thoee 
which formerly occupied this building. They are the most destitute and 
abandoned class of that district. The Mission gives them apartments free of 
rent, provided they conform strictly to the rules of the institution, and 8Q[^Mit 
themselves. These rules require that no liquors shall be drank by the in- 
mates, nor brought into the house ; perfect cleanliness of their persons^ aptrt- 
ments, and halls shall be preserved ; they shall retire and rise at a giTen 
hour, &c., &c. The results are surprising. There is not more than one 
death annually among these 20 families, and that from chronic diseases not 
traceable to the house, and but rarely is there a ease of sickness. 

Here we have an example of a small community of about 100 persov 
with a death rate sufiiciont to entirely destroy it twice in a little over one gen- 
eration, and a sickness rate, that on an average kept 3 persons constantly con- 
fined to bed, by the thorough reconstruction of their dwellings, and the strict 
observance of the simplest rules of hygiene transformed into a community 
where the sickness rate is reduced to that of the healthiest country resident*, 
and the length of life increased more than twofold. The improvement rf 
morals and social habits as cleanliness, good order, sobriety, &c., is most mariied. 

The tenement house, 33 Cherry street, was vacated by the Board of 
Health last fall on account of its extreme dilapidation. A more unsightly 
building externally and internally could scarcely be conceived when the 
wretched tenants finally left it. The landlord endeavored to lease it h«t 
could not, and was finally compelled to reconstruct its interior. It iffnov 
one of the most comfortable, convenient, and best appointed tenement houses 
in that ward. The cost of reconstruction was about $5,000, and the increase 
in the rents which the improvements command will pay 10 to 15 per cent on 
the expense. No sickness has occurred in this house since its reoccupation. 
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The old building known a» ** Gotham Court" occupied frequently by 150 fam- 
ilies, which had long been the nursery of every form of crime and contagious 
disease, has recently been thoroughly reconstructed by order of the Board of 
Health, at an expense of upwards of $20,000. This building has just been 
reoccupied, and we do not hesitate to predict that the sickness rate will be 
75 per cent, less than formerly. Examples like the foregoing might be multi- 
plied by thousands. They prove beyond all question that the reconstruction 
of tenement houses is a sanitary work of the first importance, and will tend 
powerfully to diminish the otherwise inevitable sickness and death rates of 
New York. 

A question arises in this connection of much practical interest, viz. : will the 
expenses of such reconstruction pay the landlords such percentages by in- 
creased rents and larger accommodations as to obviate their objections to these 
improvements T in all the instances examined, this question was answered in 
the affirmative. A better class of tenants immediately seek admission to these 
improved tenements, and pay without hesitation the increased rents ; even the 
old tenants frequently prefer to pay the higher rent, for the sake of the 
improvements and increased comforts. The actual moneyed valuation of these 
improvements varies from 10 to 20 per cent, on the outlay. It is idle to 
allege that the poor cannot pay higher rents, even if thereby they secure exemp- 
tion from sickness. Sickness and debility, are far more expensive to the poor 
than the most exorbitant rents. This subject has recently been fiilly studied 
and illustrated by Mr. Fletcher, an architect of London, in a small volume on 
Model Houses for the Industrial Classes^ In this work Mr. Fletcher gives 
the results of his examuiation of a great variety of old tenement houses, with 
plans for their reconstruction. He shows, conclusively, that every variety of 
house, f]X>m an ordinary old-fashioned dwelling, for one family, to the most 
hregular store or warehouse, may be converted into a model tenement house, 
containing every convenience and comfort ; and adapted, in every respect, to 
secure the health of its inhabitants. He also gives, in every mstance, the cost 
of such improvements, and shows not only that these improvements will richly 
repay the landlord, but that it is far cheaper to convert old buildings into 
model tenement houses, than to build such houses from the foundation. In 
every aspect of the subject, therefore, the reconstruction of old houses, and 
their conversion into model tenements, is a great sanitary and economical 
measure. The tenement house law, however, does not give the Board of 
Health sufficient power over ill-constructed tenement houses. It can order 
their vacation only when they are so infected with disease, or out of repair, as 
to be dangerous to life. It should have power, not only to compel the thorough 
reconstruction of all improperly arranged tenement houses, but no tenement 
house should be erected the entire plans of which have not been approved by 
the Board of Health. 

III. — Erection of Modd Buildings, — The third method of relief is in the 
construction of Model Tenement Houses. The sanitary value of model 
tenement houses cannot be overestimated. Wherever they are found, the 
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hiiM iH^Ti settlwl by another enterprise which combined philanthropy with 
ri'rnunerative investment of capital, known as the "Improved Industria 
I)w<'IIinj< (/onipany.'' This company was organized in 1863, through th« 
j*x<*rtlons of Hlr Sydney Watcrlow, a wealthy and public spirited gentb 
now I>»nl Mayor of London. This company so adapted their buildings t^ 
the niH'4*HMlUeN of their tenants, and so economized their outlay, as to render 
thi'Ir iMiildinj^s remunerative. It has already constructed upwards of 430 
tiMK'tiM'ntM. 
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tV. — Dispersion of the Tenement House Population. — While it is evident 
that the improvement and reconstruction of the dwellings of the industrial 
classes will greatly add to the health, morals, and comforts of those occupying 
them^ it is nevertheless true that these measures are not alone sufficient to 
remedy the growing evils of the tenement house system of New York. As 
already stated, the increase of the population to a given area may reach such 
a point that^ whatever may be the condition of dwellings, the mortality will 
gradually rise, and itfi ratio will be directly according to. this increase. We 
have already shown that the tenement house districts of this city seem not 
only to have reached their utmost expansion, but in fact are imdergoing con- 
traction while the population, aside from its natural growth, is annually receiv- 
ing large accessions by immigration. 



The methods of relief by dispersion are of two kinds : 

(a) Dispersion into the surrounding country. — ^This has long been a favor- 
ite scheme with those who have endeavored to solve the problem of procuring 
better homes for the poor, but as yet it has yielded no adequate results. There 
are at least two obstacles to this plan. The first is the difficulty of supplying 
suitable means of conveyance for this class of people. They desire cheap and 
rapid transit. Cheap transit for laboring men who live in tenement houses 
must be cheap indeed to attract them from the city. The income of the 
greater number is of the most uncertain character, while the daily outlay for 
travel is a constant quantity. A distinguished philanthropist has stated that 
ihe fares of railroads must be reduced to twenty-five cents per week to bring 
tliem within the incomes of the poor in cities. As yet there is no evidence 
that any railroad* leading from New York would place their fares at such rates 
as to afford cheap travel, or, in other words, to accommodate poor laborers. 
It is only on the waters that cheap travel can be expected, and even our 
present steamboat lines do not, and probably will not, reduce their rates of 
fare as low as this class require to make the inducement sufficiently strong to 
'tempt them to seek homes in the coimtry. But steamboat traveling is uot 
irapid, and does not secure to the laborer that quick transfer from his home to 
the place of work — ^provided he lives at a distance fix)m the city — that he 
desires. He must depend upon the raOroad, which, as we have stated, does 
not, and probably will not, give him cheap fares without compulsory legisla- 
tion, and such legislation, we believe, should be at once obtained. As a slight 
return for the privileges which railroad corporations enjoy within this city, es- 
pecially in the monopoly of large areas of valuable land, they should be com- 
pelled to provide cheap transit for the poor and laboring classes. Such 
legislation in England long since compelled all new railroads entering Tendon 
to provide penny trains at suitable hours. — {Jour, Social Science, 18G6. 
These cheap trains proved a marked success. The Legislature of Massachu- 
setts recently passed a law compelling the railroads entering Boston to provide 
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cheap trains moniing and evening.* The same kind of legislation should be 
obtained in this State, in regard to all railroads entering New York. 

The second obstacle to the dispersion of this class in the surrounding 
country is the indisposition of large numbers to leave the city. Bom 
and bred in these tenement house communities, where every vulgar passion 
is constantly excited and readily gratified, with the moral sense obliterated 
and habits of decency unknown, where domestic isolation is impossible if 
desired, they not only have no taste for the quietude of the country, but 
resist with desperation every effort to induce them to leave their present 
homes. Those familiar with the habits*, desires, and prejudices of the poor 
of the city, know full well that whatever facilities are provided for their resi- 
dence in the country, nothing short of compulsion will remove any considerable 
number of them from the city. We are brought, therefore, again face to face 
with the original problem of providing suitable homes for those who for any 
reason will not improve facilities for living out of the city. 

(b) Dispersion within theCity. — ^The question which we now have to consider 
is: — If we cannot disperse this class in the country, can it be dispersed within 
the city, and thus prevent that overcrowding which, with the best devised 
dwellings, will not save us from an enormous mortality T 

We have already seen that the rise of land in the upper part of the Island 
effectually prevents the erection of tenement houses, on unoccupied grounds in 
this region, at least to an extent, to meet the increasing wants of the poor. 
Nor is it desurable that these uptown districts should be thus occupied, except 
along the river fronts ; or, in the vicinity of manufacturing establishments. 
It would add much to the future Salubrity, and beaut}', of these districto, 
if the larger portion were reserved for the spacious buildings and thorough 
improvements which the wealthier classes would necessarily require and 
secure. 

There is but one other method of solving this question, and fortunately, 
that method is daily becoming more and more practicable. The commerce, 
which, during the last 25 years, has gradually driven these people from ^ 
the first, second and third wards, and is now pressmg upon them in the fnnrtli 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth wards, is voluntarily deserting the lower wards. ^ 
and leaving them not only without business, but also without tenanh 
Meantime it has covered these wards with immense storehouses, manv 
which have been built in the most approved manner. They are, in generar. 
twenty feet front by eighty, ninety or one hundred feet in depth, and five 
six stories in height. These stories are large and spacious, and admit of tl 
most perfect ventilation. They admit also of being divided and sub-dividi 

♦Aw Act in Rklatios to Cheap Ho&niko and Eyf.mino Railboad Tbaihb to akd 
BosTOM. Approved May 6Ui. 1862. 



Every lUilroad Corporation, or party owning or controlling a lailroad running out ftx)m » 
nhall furnish each day a morning train in, and an evening train our, or suitable cars attached to i 
trains, and reaching and leaving Boston about six o'clock in the forenoon and afternoon, or at n im 

hourp as may be flxt'd by the Railroad Commissioners, for distances not exceeding fift-en miles and /^ 

such trains they shall furnish yearly season tickcto at a rate not exceeding three dollars per mile 



year, good one a day ea<rh way for six days in a week, and (juarterly tickets not exceeding one da^JSr 

Kr quarter per mile: provided, that the number of persons making application therefor shall rr>^ /V 



teM than two hundred. 
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untU each can be made a flat for the residence of families, each suite of 
apartments having the most perfect arrangements as regards sanitary 
completeness. 

The great problem of providing better house accommodation for the poor, 
and of relieving the terrible crowding in the present tenement house districts, 
could be solved, if the unused warehouses of the first, second, third and fifth 
wards were . converted into model tenement houses, and an emigration of the 
laboring classes should take place firom the upper to the lower wards. The 
second ward, at present, offers the greatest inducements for such a change. 
It has now a population of but 1,312, being but one person to 298 square 
yards, and contains no less than 1,327 immense warehouses and stores, or a store 
to each inhabitant. Statistics of commercial transactions show also that busi- 
ness has for the last few years, and notably within the last three years, gradually 
declined in the second ward, while it has correspondingly increased in the 
fifth, eighth and other wards. The question has indeed, been anxiously discussed 
of late by the owners of real estate and of the stores in the second ward, *' How 
can these vacant buildings be again made to pay remunerative rents T '^ A 
definite answer may now be given, viz. : '* convert them into model tene- 
ments FOR THE LABORING CLASSES." They may thus be made to pay from 
10 to 15 and even 20 per cent, upon the cost of the original purchase, and of 
the necessary reconstruction expenses. 

lliat these large buildings can be converted into convenient, comfortable, 

and healthful domicils for the poor, at an expense which future rents will 

quickly reimburse, and afterwards provide a permanent percentage largely 

remunerative, we are not left to conjecture. Instances have already been 

given demonstrating the fact that, in this city, old dwellings may be 

reconstructed, which will then yield a revenue from rents of from 10 to 25 per 

cent, upon the expenses incurred. The same is true of warehouses, stores, &c. 

These buildings, as found in the second ward, are peculiarly adapted to 

such improvements; they have large spacious stories, susceptible of any 

Unount and kind of subdivision; the drainage is already good, and the 

Ventilation may be easily arranged so as to adapt most perfect methods to 

^«tch room. 

It may be estimated that if the stores of the second ward were converted 

^^to tenement houses, they would each accommodate, on an average, 20 fam- 

^ies, or 100 persons, giving a total additional population of 13,120, which, 

^^ded to the existing population, makes a grand total of 14,432. The surface 

^*^ to each person would then be 27 square yards, instead of 298 as now ; 

^wt it would be nearly twice as great as it is in the eleventh ward (1 person 

^ about 14 square yards). If these 13,120 persons should emigrate from 

^iie of the several upper wards, which are now excessively crowded, to the 

Second ward, the result would be that the population of the up-town ward 

^ould be reduced to the census of ten to twenty years ago. For example, if 

^bese 13,120 were withdrawn from the seventh ward, the population would 

^ about as in 1850; from the tenth ward, 1840; from the eleventh ward. 
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1855; from the thirteenth ward, 1842; from the fourteenth ward* 1830; 
from the seventeenth ward, 1867. 

The effect of this change of population upon the public health of the 
ward or wards relieved would be most salutary. Nor would the change be 
less beneficial to those who entered the new and improved tenements in the 
lower wards. They would have admirable homes with much greater expo- 
sure to prevailing winds. The economical aspects of the question are also 
important. The laboring man would now be brought into immediate contact 
with his work. He could live with a minimum expense, and could give the 
maximum of labor. 

It would seem, therefore, from this review of the movements of the 
dependent population during the past quarter of a century, that while com- 
merce has driven them from the lower wards, and is now severely and fatally 
pressing upon them iu the present limited tenement house districts, it is 
itself preparing a method of relief. The very buildings with which it coverB 
the territory taken from the poor may be destined to become the future model 
tenement houses of New York. 

We ate not left to coigecture as to the importance of such a change. 
In Edinburgh the old buildings of a deserted quarter of the town were taken 
possession of, and converted into model dwellings for the poor. The result 
was most gratifying; the death rate of that part of the population fell 
notably; the morals improved; and this once abandoned district became one 
of the pleasantest suburbs of the city. Many other similar examples might 
be given, illustrating the importance of converting unused buildings in oooh 
mercial quarters into residences for the poor. In New York such a change 
is to become an absolute necessity. 

Conclusiofu, — ITie following general conclusions may be stated as the re- 
sult of this examination of the movements of the tenement house population 
and of their present and prospective requirements : 

1. — Overcrowding of the poor of New York results from the extension of 
the surface area required by commerce on the south, and of the high price of 
lands on the north. 

2. — This overcrowding now exceeds that of the most densely populated 
cities of the civilized world, and will steadily increase, unless adequate relief 
is afforded, until the mortality removes the surplus population. 

3. — The most inunediately practicable measures of relief to overcrowding 
and its evils are of four kinds, viz. : Ist. Improvement and reconstruction c>i 
existing tenement houses. 2d. The building of model tenement houses. ^^' 
Providing cheap railroad transit. 4th. The conversion of warehouses tt:^^ 
other unused buildings into tenement houses. 

« 

In the execution of these measures the action of the Board of Health ^ 
limited by law to the first, viz.: the improvement and reconstruction ^^ 
existnig tenement houses. It cannot build model tenement houses, nor can ^ 
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compel raOroad corporations to provide cheap transit, nor seize unoccupied 
buildings and convert them into dwellings for the poor. These important re- 
forms must be effected, if at all, through proper legislation. In its own sphere 
of duty, the Board of Health has carried forward the work of improvement 
and reconstruction with commendable energy within the limits allowed by law. 
But these limits are far too restricted, and the work allowed under the tene- 
ment house law can never accomplish the results, which the condition of the 
vast and even increasing tenement house population of this city demands. 

To overcome the evils of overcrowding in New York, enlightened au- 
thority, with competent jurisdiction, must grapple with questions of far greater 
magnitude than those which at present concern municipal administration. 
The rights of property must be subordinated to the public welfare in a larger 
and more intelligent spirit than heretofore. Local or general governments 
must regulate property so that all the dependent classes shall have provided 
them houses which secure health, morality, and virtue. In the following 
opmion of an able sanitary writer and profound student, (Angus Smith,* Air 
and Rain, London, 1872), we have a foreshadowing of that period when 
sanitary science and enlightened philanthropy wUl be the handmaids of the 
State. 

* '* Let those courta, alleys, and streets which show the greatest mortality and the worst air be de- 
stroyed or ixnprored without fooUsh mercy. There is a want of willingness to puU down dangerous 
p go pert y, but a readiness to rush forward to saye the life of the greatest criminals. Reason is out of 
tHe question in the matter; we are misled by an uneducated feeling. We like to ssto property, forget- 
ting that deadly weapons and poisons are subject to peculiar laws, and their indiscriminate use is 
fcnrBidden to the nation. Houses that produce death are not property: as well might a man claim his 
debts as such. If » man sells unwholesome meat, the law interferes; if he sells the use of a room with 
fsrer in it, the nation seems not to complain. Officers of health point out such places, but the public 
stUl refuse to destroy them, »nd gteat numbers are slain annually by l^^al methods, whilst strict 
measures are taken to preTent a few annually beinf killed by arsenio— a death more agreeable than the 
lingering misery in the lower parts of our crowded towns. The time must come — and the sooner the 
better— when it shall be enacted that no land shall contain more people per acre than we know, by ex- 
perience in seyeral places, can Uto healthily thereon. The aame thing must be said regarding houses, 
although thMe are more difficult for Ooremment to deal with, because of the degradation of some of 
the population. StiU the limitation must be attained, and for that we must striye." 
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EPIDEMIC CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS. 



By MOREAU morris, M. D., 



CITY SANITARY INSPECTOR. 



The following report upon this disease, is the result of investigations and 
records in the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection of the Health Department, which 
were made by its officers, during the recent epidemic which appeared for 
the first time, as an epidemic, in the city of New York, at the b^^inning 
of the year (1872^). Isolated cases had occurred during previous yean 
as the records of the Bureau of Vital Statistics of this department show. 
Deaths had been recorded from ''Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis;" in 1866, 18; 
in 1867,32; in 1868,34; in 1869,42; in 1870,32; in 1871, 48. The 
statistics of the disease, as recorded herein, do not give all the cases that 
occurred within the periods mentioned, as some physicians failed to recognize 
it, from want of personal familiarity with the affection, during the beginning 
of the epidemic ; and some neglected wholly to comply with the law, in 
respect to reporting their cases to this Bureau. It may be approximately 
estimated, that probably about one hundred cases were thus not recorded in 
the Bureau, which eventually recovered ; which estimate should enter into the. 
percentage of deaths to all cases. 

During the early part of January, 1872, reports of a "new form o 
disease " began to reach the Bureau of Sanitary Insj)ection. Some called i^ 
" Spotted Fever,'' others " Epidemic Meningitis, a fever resembling Tj'phoic^^^ 
and Typhoid complicated with Acute Meningitis." 

Preceding this outbreak, the officers of the Bureau of Sanitary Inspection ;3 
had been anxiously anticipating the appearance of some form of Zymot:^ 
disease in consequence of the excessive quantities of filth, which had accum 
lated throughout the city, by the neglect of the street cleaning departmeiK 
Probably never, in its municipal history, had such a disgraceful conditlr:^ J 
existed so long. Again, the preceding nine months had been attended 
most unusual atmospheric conditions. There had been a continuance of hr 
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temperature, with long absence of rain. As a consequence, the vast system 
of defective sewerage, underlying our streets and dwellings, had become 
surcharged with an enormous quantity of sewer gas, evolved during the 
decomposition of animal and vegetable matters therein. There had been no 
sufficient rain-fall to flush and wash out these accumulations, and consequently 
the public sewers had become vast receptacles and storehouses for this product 
of chemical and organic decomposition. 

Knowing well the defects in the public sewerage system, as regards faulty 
grades and bad. construction, and the bad, even criminal, manner in which 
private drains and sewers are almost universally built, as regards their 
inefficiency and insufficiency for the purpose intended, viz. : that of rapidly 
carrying away all effete matter put into them, by water flushing, and prevent- 
ing the escape of noxious gases into dwellings, by having air-tight joints and 
traps, the sanitary officers of this Bureau at once suspected that local condi- 
tions would be found, ^uch as would throw light upon the hitherto obscure 
etiology of this and kindred forms of disease. 

With the first well-marked group of cases that occurred late in January, 
special investigations were instituted, to ascertain, if possible, what might be 
the cause. The conditions of defective local drainage were found to be such 
as would necessarily produce disease. 

Pursuing this line of inquiry with succeeding cases as they were reported, 
it was almost universally discovered, that much the same unsanitary condi- 
tions, varying in degree, appertained to each case. It is hardly possible to 
convince one unskilled in this kind of examination, of the true danger that 
lurks in a defective sewer, whose open joints or insufficient water-traps, or 
open communication with the main street sewer, furnishes a direct outlet or 
vent through which poisonous sewerage gases escape into dwellings. 

The effects of inhaling and absorbing mto the human system these pro- 
ducts of putrefactive decomposition are too well known by practical sanita- 
rians to require any extended argument regarding cause and effect. As the 
receptivity or susceptibility of persons differ widely, so one may be poisoned 
by a peculiar principle develof>ed by decomposition, while another may 
escape entirely any bad consequence ; and as the various powers of resist- 
ance make it safe for one, so may the absence of those powers render it very 
dangerous to others. 

Again, the peculiar special poison may not always be eliminated to the 
same degree in all places and under all circumstances, and thus perhaps the 
special cause of this peculiar form of disease may not always be sufficiently 
developed, or of such pungency, as to produce its special effects. 

The human economy is so peculiarly constructed that subtle poisons of a 
gaseous nature, or perhaps possessing organic forms too minute as yet to be 
discoverable by art, enter it, either by inhalation or absorption, through the 
tOedium of the lungs or skin. Entering thus directly into the circulatory 
System, it becomes thoroughly intermixed, and its effects are produced, vary- 
ing In form and degree with the individual peculiarities and according to its 
o^n specific laws, which are not yet well understood. 
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The general histology of this spedal disease has been so frequently 
recorded in medical literature that a simple reference to the authorities will 
here suffice. The following compilation is taken from Dr. Meredith Clymer's 
work on Gerebro-Spinal Meningitis, 1872. Its diagnostic symptoms are now 
well recognized, and will only be briefly stated. 

BiBLiooKAPHY. — North« Elisha: Treatise on a Malignant Epidemic, commonly called Spotted FeTcr, 
1811. Hale: Hittory and Description of an Epidemic Ferer, commonly called Spotted Fetrer ; New 
Tork. 1811. Oallup, J. A. : Sketches of Epidemic Diseases in the State of Vermont, &o., 1816. Miner, T.. 
and Tolly W. : Essays on Fevers and other Medical Subjects, 1823, Bondln, J. O.: Da Typhus C^rtbro- 
Spinal, on Etndes sur la Mature de la MaladJe d6crite snr le nom de M6ningite C6r6bro-Spinale £pid6- 
mique, et snr ses rapports avec la Maladie qui a regn6e en 1814, dans une grande partie de rEorope; 
Arcnives G6n6rales de M6decine, 1849. Forget, O. : Relation de I'Epid^mie de M6ningite £uc£phalo- 
rachidienne, obsenrde a la Olinique M6 Jicale de la Faculty de Strasbourg, en 1841 ; 1841. Levy Michel: 
Histoire de la M6uginite C^rdbro-Spinal obserT6e an Yal de Grace en 1848 et 1849; 1849. Tonrdes, 6. : 
Uistoire de I'Epid^mie de Strasbourg, 1842. Broussais. Casimir: Histoire des M6nlngites C^r^bro- 
Spiualcs, qui out regn6es epld6miquement dans differens garnisons en France depuis 1837 juaq* en 
lH4'i, d'apres les docamens reouillis, par le Consei] de Sant^ des Armies, 1846. Thomson. J. B.: EgA- 
demic at Gibraltar; The Medical Times. London, 1845. Mi^ne. B. ; Remarks on Cerebro-Spinal Arach- 
nitis; The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, August 1846. Squire. T., Saunde^ and Ken- 
dall: Transsctions of the State Medical Society of New York, 1868. Dickson and 8umm«ThiD: 
Transactions of American Medical Association, toIs. xii and xiii, 1860-61. Law, B. : Cerebro-Spinal 
Meningitis; The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. M«y. 1866. Draper, W. H.: Amenoaa 
Medical Times, August and September, 1864. Gerhard, W. W. : American Journsl of the Medical Sci> 
ences, July, 1863. Ames: New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal, 1848. Valleix: Guide du Mededn 
Practiden, t It, 1866. Upham, J. B. : Hospital Notes and Memoranda, in illustration of the CongestiTe 
Ferer (so-called), or Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, ke. : reprinted from the Boston Medical aijd 
Surgical Journal; Boston, 1863. Oaskoin, G. : On Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis in Portugal: Medical Times 
and Gazette, June, 1866. Rlebs: Zur Pathologic der Epidemischen Meningitis; Virchow's ArcblT., Bd. 
xxxiT, 1865. Jew^. J. S. : Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis; being a Report made to the Illinois State Medical 
Society, June. 1866; Chicago, 1866. Watson, Woodward. Frothingham: American Medical Times, New 
York, 1864. Niemeyer: Die Epidemische Cerebro-Spinalis Meningitis; Berlin, 1865. Mankopff: Ueber 
Meningitis Cerebro-Spinalis Epidemics; Braunschweig, 1866. StiU6, Atlee, Jewell, Leylck: Aimrleaa 
Journal of the Medical Sciences; Philadelphia, 1864. Stokes, Banks, Law, Kennedy, and others : Dublin 
Medical Press and Circular, 1866-68. Webber, S. G. : Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis; The Boylston Piiae Es- 
say for 1866; reprinted irom the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal; Boston. 1866. Parks, L. : Report 
of a Committee of the Massachusetts Me Ileal Society on Spotted FeTer. or Cerebrospinal Meningitis, in 
the State of Massachusetts, May. 1866; Boston, 1867. Gaillard, E. S.: Richmond Medical Jonnial. toL i, 
1866. Levick, J. J. : Report in the Transactions of the Alnerican Medical Association, vol. xtU, 1M6. 
J. Burden Sanderson: A Report of the Results of an Inquiry into the Epidemics of Cerebro-Splnsl 
Meningitis preTsiling about the Lower Vistula, ke. Official Paper, London. 1865. Eighth Report of the 
Medical officer of the Privy Council, 1865. (Bhie Book. 1866.) Hirscb: Die Meningitis Corebro-Spl- 
naUs Epidemics; Berlin, 1H66 This monograph has been translated into English and pablished in 
the Transactions of the Epidemioiogical Society, vol. ii; London, 1867. F. Hess and Ziemssen. of 
Erlangen: Kliniscbe Beobachtungen iiber Meningitis Cerebro-Spinalis Epidemics; Deutscher Archiv 
fUr Kliniscbe Medecin, 1866, Bd. i. Still6: Epidemic Meningitis, or Cerebro-Spinal Menlnffiti>; Phila- 
delphia. 1867. Githens. W. H. H.: Notes of 98 Cases; American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
July, 1867. Sanford B. Hunt, M. D., Ira RusseU, M. D. : United States Sanitary Commission Reports, 
vol. i, 1867. J. Netten Radcliffe : Reynold's System of Medicine, vol. ii; London, 1868. Edward W. Col- 
lins, M. D. : A Report on Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Fever; Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science. 
August. 1868. 

The Medical Journals of this country, jmbllshed during 1864, '65, '66, snd those of Dublin snd Lon- 
don, during 1866-67, contain valuable articles, but too numerous to mention separately here. 

This disease generally appears as an epidemic varying in degree and 
intensity, having acute specific characters ; its onset is sudden ; its coarse 
rapid and very fatal. 

Its symptoms may be classified into local and constitutional. The local 
(acute), specially manifested in the cerebro-spinal axis ; the general or con- 
stitutional, through the poisoned blood acting upon the whole nervous and 
circulatory system. 

The special symptoms uniformly presented in the large number of cases 
herein reported establish its definite and epidemic character. Although 
every case did not present the same formula of symptoms, yet those that 
were manifested left no room for doubt as to the diagnosis. Some presented 
one class of symptoms more predominant than another, and seemingly vary- 
ing in degree and intensity in proportion either to the exposure to the exciting 
cause, or perhaps the individual idiosyncracy, or the duration of the attack. 
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As a rule, tbe attack seemed sudden, with scarcely any or no premonition. 
Sometimes, however, there was described a feeling of weariness or malaise 
of a few hours' duration ; but from the fact that a large proportion of the 
cases occurred among young children, this precursory manifestation could not 
be relied upon. Usually the first marked disturbance complained of was a 
sense of chilliness — rarely any decided chill — accompanied with severe head- 
ache, acute in character, generally described as excruciating, sharp, and 
almost intolerable, sometimes extending through the nape of the neck, and 
also affecting the limbs and joints, particularly the knee joint, resembling 
acute rheumatism. These painful conditions are universally attended with 
extreme feeling of prostration and great debility. In young children vomiting 
is frequently the first symptom noticeable. Gradual stiffness with sometimes 
spasmodic action of cervical and spinal muscles supervene; occasionally 

'delirium, varying from muttering hallucinations to acute mania, with soporific 
intervals and coma ; or intervals of a complete return of intelligence, suc- 
ceeded by an aggravation of the acute s3anptoms. 

The convulsive condition may be trismus, tetanus, tonic and clonic; spasms 
and even complete opisthotonos has been not unfrequently seen. The cephalic 
symptoms usually appear to have periods of exacerbation in the after part of 
the day- Sometimes there is double or distorted vision, tinnitus aurium, and 
complete deafness has occurred, while dullness of hearing is a constant symp- 
tom. The sense of taste is impahred, with entire indifference to food, and 
very little, if any, thirst. 

The pulse is quick and feeble ; the tongue slightly coated with a whitish 
fiir; the skin usually cool and moist; the face suffused; conjuctiva somewhat 
congested. The intelligence may continue throughout the disease unimpaired. 
Eruption usually appears early in the disease, during the first two days, 
resembling roseola, measles or a diffused rash, like that in Typhus. Some- 
tunes pectechise, vibices or ecchymosis. Dark mottled spots occasionally 
are seen scattered over the surface of the body. The eruption is hsemic and 
is usually seen upon the face, neck, abdomen, back, arms and legs. It is not 
constant and may not be discovered at all in some cases. In some, no change 
of skin is observable until after death, when the whole surface has been seen 
of a rosy, mottled hue, lasting for some hours, especially when the disease 
has been rapidly fatal. Herpes of the lips extending to other parts of the 
face, ears and neck, were observed occasionally. Cutaneous hyperesthesia, 
local or general, was frequently observed. The expression of the face is 
peculiar and presents a striking indication of the gravity of the disease; 
usually pale, sunken and distressed ; frequently distorted by the paroxysms of 

• pain ; listless, indifferent to surroundmg objects, except noise and light. 
The pupils vary ; in some, contracted ; in others, dilated and irregular. 

Purulent opthalmia ; softening and ulceration of the cornea ; choroiditis 
and opacity of vituous humor not unfrequently are subsequent symptoms or 
affections. The temperature does not present that uniform high degree 
usually attending diseases of a febrile character, but varies remarkably and 
in conformity to the variations of the pulse, bemg remarked in some 
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cases as below the natural standard. Its usual variations have been record( 
as between 100^ and 105®. Its fatality is verj^ great, as it will be seen tl 
out of 990 cases reported to this Bureau, 747 were fatal. 

Various predisposing and exciting causes have been given by differenl 
writers as to the etiology of the disease. Although nothing constant h 
been noted by these which might be attributed as being the special cause, y< 
most agree that unsanitary conditio sns have probably furnished the factoi 
Although the special cause has not heretofore been satisfactorily demonstrat 
the investigations during the present epidemic point strongly, if not con^ 
cingly, to the gaseous emanations of animal and vegetable decomposition, 
presented in the defective sewerage system of this city, and entering into 
dwellings connected therewith ; in the large accumulations of the same put 
&ctive processes going on in our public streets ; in the overcrowded conditic 
of our tenement population, wherein exhalations of a similar kind are beii 
constantly generated ; and in the water-saturated soil of the undramed portic 
of the city, where former living streams had been obstructed in their coi 
or land has been made from the debris of the city over its marshy mi 
portions. A reference to the map accompanying this report must convinoe] 
the most skeptical that these conditions have been the chief source in the] 
production of the specific factors of this disease as it occurred in this city. 

During the first three or four months of its occurrence, the markings of the 
localities of the disease upon the map were almost entirely confined to those 
portions represented by the blue lines (original water courses), and the blue 
shading (water, saturated soil, filled in, along the margins of the city). 
Subsequently the disease developed itself principally throughout the densely 
populated sections of the city, where overcrowding, defective ventilation, 
and bad house-drainage was the rule. Even in those isolated cases, 
where neither of these conditions seemed to be very evident, upon a careful 
examination of the house-drainage, almost in every instance defects were 
discovered, furnishing additional proofs that this special poison had been 
developed from this source. So uniformly were these defective conditions of 
the house-drainage found, when carefully sought for by an expert, that the 
conviction forces itself upon the obsening mind, that the source of this malady 
must be sought for in the products of animal and vegetable decomposition, as 
it occurs in sewerage; or under other circumstances, in connection with certiiin 
atmospheric conditions. These remarks are not intended to assort beyond 
cavil that this is the only source of this malady, but to the unprejudiced 
mind, the illustration afforded by the accompanying map, in connection with the 
history of the progress of this disease, as it occurred in this city, from its ( oni- 
mencement, as showing its habitats, its correlative circumstances, and the 
absence of any other known cause, certainly affords the strongest pn^snmptive 
evidence that these conditions cannot be ignored in the study of its etiolotry. 

It has been said, " Why then does this disease occur in rural districts. 
ai>on upland as well as uj)on lowland, amonj;: the rich as well as the poor, the 
well-fed as well as the ill-fed, anion^ those who have enjoyed thorough 
ventilation, as well as those confined in close quarters, among the civil as 
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well as the military population t " From these very facts, does it not appear 
that there must be some special condition, or poison eliminated, which is 
deyeloped under all these yarding circumstances and conditions ; and of which, 
under certain peculiarities, either of constitution or physical condition, some of 
those exposed fall victims ; while others escape, although exposed to the same 
exciting cause t Do all have Typhoid, or Typhus, or Scarlet Fever that may 
be exposed to either t And may not the same person escape at one time, and 
be attacked at another t As the laws of health and sanitary science, or the 
prevention of disease by the application of that science, become better known, 
perhaps these causes may be more definitely pointed out. Already the 
professional^ as well as non-professional mind has become convinced of the 
fact that in sewerage and its decomposition lurks a gaseous poison, whose 
direct effect upon the human system is Typhoidal. How many centuries 
have elapsed to bring this conviction ? It may take as many more to convince 
doubting minds of the truth of the present observations. 

Animal and vegetable decomposition is going on m all seasons, and all 
places. The chemical laboratory of nature never ceases m its operations; 
gaseous eliminations whether vitalizing, or poisonous and destroying, are ever 
in operation; man, through ignorance, or indifference, exposes himself to all, 
and the result is disease m one form or another. These gase§ are not yet fully 
understood by the chemist, and their effects under all circumstances are yet a 
study. That under favoring circumstances they will or do produce epidemics, 
or local diseases of a kindred nature, cannot be doubted. Certain combinations 
may produce one form or another of disease, and we may not be able to 
fathom or grasp all the correlations of circumstances which at one time 
produce one form of disease, and at another time other forms. 

One fact, it may be well to mention. It is the almost universal rule in 
country habitations, to store vegetables in the cellars, and to neglect the 
proper drainage of the houses. Vegetable decomposition (rotting) begins to 
take place early. No escape is usually provided for the gases that may he 
generated in the cellars, by any proper system of ventilation, as they are 
usually well inclosed to prevent the effects of frost; consequently these 
emanations have no other outlet but into the rooms over them, where usually 
the family dwell and often sleep. Again it may be remarked, that this disease 
is almost always first developed during: the winter months, when scarcely any 
fresh air or sunlight — the great natural sanitary prophylaxes— ever enters these 
confined places; and which is the usual period for vegetable decomposition to 
conmience. 

Meteorology affords additional evidence, as during certain atmospheric 
conditions, that this poison is eliminated during the putrefactive decomposition 
of animal and vegetable matter, which may be either upon the surface of the 
earth, confined in sewers, drains or cellars, or in crowded, filthy habitations. 

During the continued heat of summer the earth's surface becomes heated 
to the medium depth of four feet, depending upon the nature of the soil. 
The annual fluctuation of temperature beneath the earth's surfaj3e depending 
upon the oonductability of the soil, undoubtedly greatly influences health, 
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during periods of drouih, when moisture does not assist in the radiation of 
heat from the surface of the earth * Prof. Forhes states that ^* the tempoi- 
ture of the ground increases by induction and conduction of solar heat to a 
very considerable depth, and by actual experiment he found that the neutnd- 
ization point of temperature, by absorption of solar heat and its radiation out- 
ward as terrestrial heat, is found at a depth of 57 to 99 feet." 

As solar heat thus absorbed into the earth passes upward by conductioo, 
and is radiated from its surface, so is brought with it whatever gase^ of decom- 
position may be present. These, under the ordinary fluctuations of temp^a- 
ture and hygrometric conditions of atmosphere, become absorbed and con- 
densed in the form of vapor, and are thus held innocuous; while under 
other conditions of prolonged dryness of atmosphere, as in drouth, escaping 
as gases undiluted, are highly deleterious to health, and may become direct 
poisons upon the human economy. As an illustration of the difference in 
health probably owing to these terrestrial and atmospheric causes, we may 
compare the general health or diseases of those who spend the majority of 
their lives upon the ocean, with those dwellmg upon the land. 

Upon the ocean, solar heat is rapidly dissipated, and no like organic de- 
composition of vegetable and animal matter takes place, as does in and upon 
the land. 

In this connection, with reference to the present epidemic, an investiga- 
tion of the meteorological conditions immediately preceding its outbreak, ex- 
hibits the fact that, during the last three months of 1871, and the first t^ree 
months of 1872, there had been comparatively with the corresponding six 
months of ten previous years, a very unusual and marked dryness of the atmos- 
phere ; and when we remember that this disease began to develop coincideot 
with the lowest point of humidity, and rapidly increased during that dr}' state 
of the atmosphere, we may, perhaps, recognize an element having a must im- 
portant bearing upon the question. 

The following tabular statement exhibits the comparative rainfall for these 
months, with that of the same months for the ten preceding years, with the 
difference : 



October, 1871.. 
November, 1871 
December, 1871 
January, 1872 . 
February, 1872. 
March. 1872 . . . 



Whole rain-fall. 


ATerage for 10 
years same month. 

1 


Difference. 


7.72 inches. 


7.72 inches. 

1 


• 
.... 


4 69 




4.79 




— .20 inches. 


2.06 




2.29 




— .24 " ! 


1.92 




i 2.70 

1 




—1.18 •• 


2.14 




! 2.04 




♦ .10 " 


2.75 




2.12 




^ .68 " 



* It is a well-established fad that in rural districts, after a long drouth. Typhoid FeTers become vtf7 
prevalent. Wells and springs become impregnated with poisonous matters, lUtered throng the la^ 
rounding earth, wtiich are drank unwittingly, aud thus p]^iduce disease. 
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This exhibits a total ndn-foll for the six months of 21.17 Id., while 
the total for the previous six months of the year 1871 was 31.60 in., a 
falling off of 10.43 in. And during the progress of this disease in this 
dty, from January to November inolusive, following the low points of hu- 
midity, it is found that the disease inoreases, and on the contrary, when the 
humidity increases, the disease rapidly diminished ; and so apparent was this 
fact, that the remark was hazarded, that when we had a sufficient rain-fall to 
thoroughly flush and wash out our sewers, and at the same time increase the 
density of the atmosphere, the disease would rapidly subside; which eventu- 
ally proved a fact. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the hygrometric conditions of the atmosphere 
in other localities where the disease has heretofore prevailed, prevents any com- 
parison with reference to them, but probably the same fact was true of them. 

The large predominance of the cases as they occurred in the earlier 
months in this city, being located over water-saturated soil, is very striking, 
and forcibly illustrates the idea of atmospheric combinations in the develop- 
ment of this special poison ; in that the evaporation of the deep sub-soil mois- 
ture brought with it some elements or factors laden with the special poison 
of this disease. 

The statistics of the disease as it prevailed in this city, and as reported to 
ibe Health Department, from January 1st, 1872^ to November Ist, 1872, are 
here presented in a tabular form : , 



Total number of cases reported 990 

deaths reported 761 

houses in which cases occurred 886 



t» 



t» 



«< 

l4 



Number of houses in which 1 case occurred 741 

ti n •« 9 II •! ao 

tl II I. Q II II Ij* 

41 >l II Attn 1 

II tl l< g 41 <l A 

NITMBEB OF 0A8B REPORTED FROM HOSPFTAIS DfOLVDED Dl THE TOTAL ABOVE. 



Charity Hospital 20 

Colored Home 4 

(German Hospital 8 

St. Francis' Hospital 2 

Mount Sinai Hospital 1 

St. Vincent Hospital 1 



Bellevue Hospital 18 

St Luke's Hospital 4 

Infants' Hospital 2 

Blackwell's Idand 2 

Roosevelt Hospital 1 

St Mary's Hospital 1 



Strangers' Hospital 1 

STREETS IN WHICH THE LARQBBT NUMBER OF OASES OOOURRXD. 



Third Ave 26 

First Ave 21 

Mulberry 8t 18 

Ninth Ave 18 

Tenth Ave 18 

Cherry St 16 

Eleventh Ave 17 

Mott St 16 

West 29th St 18 

Baxter St 12 

Greenwich St 12 

Second Ave 11 

Washington St 11 



Delancey St 10 

Madison St 10 

West 26th St 10 

Chrystie St 9 

West 82d St 9 

West 88th St 9 

Eliiabeth St 8 

Monroe St 8 

Seventh Ave 8 

West 19th St 8 

West 80th St 8 

West 44th St 8 

WiUettSt 8 
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By these statiustics it appears that by far the largest proportion of cases 
occnrred singly in different houses, 741 houses having but one case In eadi, 
out of the whole number of 835 houses in which it occurred, and this feict also 
strikingly illustrates the fact of its non-contagious character. Indeed it must 
be conceded that so large a distribution of single cases, had this disease been 
one of coDtagion, must have added thousands to its numbers, and whole 
households have been stricken with it, instead of confining itself to one sus- 
ceptible victim. 

The greater susceptibility and fatality Id youth is also strikingly exhib- 
ited in the large number attacked under 15 years of age, as shown in the 
accompanying table. 



~] 



Tabulab Statemsmt of 



WHOI.E NUMBER of CASES of CEREBRO-SPINAIi MENIKOITIS 

I BKFOBTXD to the BuBKAU of SaNITABT iMSPBCnOM FBOM JaMUAXT 1 TO NOYBMBBB 1, 1873; AMD 
TOTAI. NOMBKB OF DXATBS, AS BBOOBDBD ZM THB BUBBAU OF VZTAL SXAXUnce, ITBTOBB TBKIB 
! BBiPBCTITE AOBB AKD SbX. FOB THE SAKE FKBIOD. 



DEATHS. 



Malee . . . 
FemBles. 



Total Deaths 
both Sexea 



Under 
Tear. 


B'tween 
Tears. 


60 
56 


Ul 
123 


116 


264 



B'tween 
Tears. 


B'tween 

10 & Id 

Tem. 


B'tween 

15^20 

Tears. 


B'tween 

iOh 26 

Tears. 


B'tween 
Tears. 


81 
56 


29 
50 


33 
18 


27 
12 


13 
13 


137 


79 


41 


39 


26 



B'tween 

SO ^40 

Tears. 



Orer 

40 

Trs. 



12 
13 



18 
16 



TotiL 



4M 
857 



34 ; 761 



RECOVERIES. 



Males... 
Females. 



-Under 

' 1 
\ Tear. 

j 


B'tween 

1 &5 

Tears. 


1 
B'tween 

61k 10 
Tears. 


3 

4 


33 
21 


22 
17 


i 7 

1 
1 


54 


39 



10 k lollo k tOiiOk 26 
Tears. ! Tears. Tears. 







6 


5 


12 


3 



B'tween B'tweeii 
26 Ac SOjSO ft 40| 
Tears. Tears. > 



OTer 

40 

Trs. 



ToUL 



4 

3 



1 
1 



3 
2 



3 i 80 
1 M 



18 



8 




144 



RECOVERIES. 



; Under 
i 1 
Tear. 



B'tween' B'tween 
lft6 I 6ft 10 
Tears. ' Tears. 



Ages giren.) 
batSexnn-S 
known . . . . ) 



2 



18 



28 



B'tween B'tween B'tween B'tween 

10 ft 16 16 ft 20 20 ft 26126 ft SO 

Tears. . Tears. Tears. I Tears. 



B'tween Orcr . 
SO ft 40' 40 Total 
Tears. Trs. I 



9 



70 



RecoTered— Ages and Sex nnkaown. 15. 
Total Number of Cases, including Deaths. 990. Percentage of Deaths to Cases. 70.68. 
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During all these sanitary investigations, not one case occurred which pre- 
sented any positive evidence of a personal contagious or infectious character; 
and indeed, the mass of recorded evidence hy various writers in different parts 
of the world fails to prove that there is any specific contagion or infection in this 
disease. Persons suffering with it during this epidemic, were removed to 
other and more healthy localities, yet careful inquiries and investigation 
failed to show any case following such exposure. 

Although several isolated cases had been officially reported to the Bureau* 
early in the month of January, the first well-defined group was presented in 
the family of Mr. Brown, residing at 443 Eleventh avenue, a medical history of 
which was kindly furnished by Dr. John 6. Sewall. The abstracts of other 
cases, as they occurred from time to time subsequently, with a condensed 
description of their local surroundings, as reported upon by the Health In- 
spectors at the time, are here given as illustrations. 

These cases and examinations afford a very striking corroboration that 
these unsanitary and defective conditions of sewers and drain-pipes were the 
source from which this specific poison emanated. 

Whenever families were removed to other localities, no new cases oc- 
curred; and when these faulty conditions of drainage had been remedied, or 
filthy accumulations had been removed, and the atmosphere thus purified, no 
new cases were developed upon the same premises. And, vice versa, when 
these unsanitary conditions were allowed to remain, other cases in the same 
family, or among other families dwelling upon the same premises, followed. 

GROUP OP CASES PROM DR. SBWALL'S RBC0RD8. 

I. << Albert Brown, residing at 443 Eleventh avenue, aged six years and 
six months, was, on the forenoon of January 30fh, 1872, kicked in the side 
by a boy, and fell, striking his head against an iron railing. At 1 o'clock 
P. M. he reached home, but made little complaint of his injury until towards 
7 o'clock that evening. He died on the morning of the 31st, at 4 o'clock. 
No physician saw him whilst ill, and there is, therefore, no account of the 
symptoms. 

" A post-mortem examination by the Deputy Coroner, Dr. Beach, showed 
a thin layer of extravasated blood covering the surface of the brain, and 
extending to its base, with bloody serum in the ventricles. Dr. B. looked on 
the case as one of concussion of the brain, with rupture of a small vessel. 
There was a large patch of ecchymosis at the site of the kick, but no signs 
of peritonitis or other abdominal mischief. Some dark purpuric spots, irregu- 
larly scattered over the trunk, were noticed. 

II. '' Maximilian Brown, aged four years, in good health during the day, 
and playing up to 4 o'clock, was, at 11 o'clock P. M., February 4th, 1872, 
seized with vomiting and general spasms, without loss of consciousness. He 
seemed in a fright, and called constantly after his lost brother — (Case I). He 
was seen at midnight by a physician. He died February 5th, about 7 A. M. 
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The medical attendant states that the brain symptoms were prominent ; be 
did not look for any eruption. Memngitis was reported as the direct cause 
of death. No autopsy. 

III. ^' Theresa Brown, aged thuiieen years, was tAken, February 6th, at % 
o'clock A. M., with pain in the head, moaning and crying out. She was seen 
by Dr. Sewall at 9 A. M. She had been sitting up during the night at her 
brother's " wake," and had been much affected by the sudden deaths of her two 
brothers. When first seen, intelligence was perfect, the pulse rapid, the 
skin of natural warmth and moisture. There had been some vomiting. She 
complained only of pain, not severe, over the whole head. Bromide of 
potash was ordered, with sinapisms to the feet and nape of the neck. 

" February 7th, 10 o'clock A. M. — She was in much distress, complainmg 
of her head, and her mind was wandering. The pupils were somewhat 
dilated. Intelligence good. There was much hyperaesthesia of the entire 
surface, with tenderness of the large joints, which she said was rheumatism, 
having once suffered from it. Pulse 120 in the minute, and of good volume. 
The tongue was covered with a thin white fiir, but was not dry. She had 
not slept during the night } had vomited, and the bowels had been moved. 
At 4 P. M. she still complained of her head and limbs. The inhalation o 
chloroform had procured some sleep. A petechial eruption, not abundant^ 
over the trunk and thighs. It varied in size from a pin's head to a canary — 
seed, did not disappear on pressure, and was of a deep purple hue. A diag — 
nosis of ** Spotted Fever" was made. Morphia, half a grain every second 
hour, beef-tea, and milk-punch were ordered. February 8th, 9 A. M. — ^Puls^ 
120, and feeble ; extremities cool ; tongue and purpuric spots as before. 
Still complained of head, and of great sensitiveness of the skin. Much 
delirium and crying out, but the mtelligenoe was good, and attention easily 
secured. Body beat 98** Fahr. Treatment continued. At 4 P. M. she was 
more composed; the purpuric spots were paler; face a little flushed; skin 
natural ; pupils contracted readily to light ; pulse 116, and with more 
volume ; mind dear ; tongue unchanged. February 9th, 10 A. M. — Passed 
an indiffereut night, having been restless and delirious. Pulse 130 and 
feeble ; skin warm ; tongue whitish. For the first rime since her illness 
says that she has no pain in the head or elsewhere. Petechia? present ; 
urine free ; bowels open. Treatment continued. 

''At 7 P. M. the pulse was 116 and fuller: no pains; had rather an 
uneasy day, though she slept at intervals. Takes milk and beef-tea 
moilerately. 

** Feb. 10. — Had been restless and delirious all night, and again complains 
of pahi in the head. I^ilse lOS, and of good character. Eruption less, and 
of a paler hue ; tongue more coated, but not dry. 

•'Feb. 11th, 2 P. M. — Had slept soundly all night; pulse S6 to 88; 
eruption nearly gone ; no pain in head or back, though a little in the limbs. 
Skin, rather CiH>K particularly of the extremities; tongue cleaner. Sitting up. 
Takes luilk and broth freely. 
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"Feb. 12th. — Slept well; very irritable; pulse 96; a little pain in 
the head and back of the neck ; emption scarcely visible ; tongue cleaning ; 
lips parched and dry; skin rather warm ; urine free, clear, with no change on 
the application of heat ; bowels costive. Drinks milk-punch freely. 
Subsequently recovered. 

rv. "Berthold Brown, aged eleven years. Was first seen on the morning 
of February 7th, about 10 o'clock, Ijang on a couch^ moribund; with a 
cadaveric expression, and deep icterode hue. Pulse very rapid and scarcely 
perceptible ; skin dry and hot; mind not dear, and he could hardly be roused; 
pupils contracted ; complained chiefly of his head. He had been to his 
brother's funeral the previous afternoon, a distance of six or seven miles. 
He seemed well on his return home, and ate a hearty supper. Between 
7 and 8 on the evening of the 6th of February, he sickerfed, with pain in the 
head, vomiting, purging, and chill. There had been no convulsions. He 
died at 2 P. M., Feb. 7th, eighteen hours after he was first attacked, 

"Autopsy. — Feb. 8th, 11 o'clock A. M. — Rigor mortis strongly marked. 
An eruption similar to that in the girl (Case III), but in greater quantity on 
the body. The serous and mucous coats of the stomach showed purpuric 
gpot^ similar to those on the body. It was also scattered, though less 
abundantly, over the peritoneal coat of both small and large intestines. 
Lungs, heart, liver, and kidneys were healthy. The blood was very 
fluid. The whole of the surface of the brain was intensely congested, 
the veins and sinuses being gorged with very fluid blood, though not entirely 
devoid of coagula. On section of the brain little points of blood netted 
out everywhere. The ventricles were nearly dry. Consistence of brain 
natural. No exudation or purulent matter found. 

V. Feb. 10th. — " About midnight the baby, one year and three months 
old, was taken suddenly ill; she vomited, and had several loose stools. There 
were slight muscular spasms, but no decided convulsions ; she died at 9 A. M. 
The body was covered with an abundant purple petechial eruption.'^ 

Description of PremUes, — This ^EimOy lived on the ground-floor of a 
house which was one of a row of wooden buildings, whose cellars had been 
made by filling up and grading of the avenue in front, and of the yards in the 
rear. A good stone-wall foundation had been built underneath. The apart- 
ments occupied were, (a) a medium sized firont room, used as a tin shop and 
store ; {h) a rear room, used for the general purposes of the whole family ; (c) 
a small passage-way leading from the front to the rear rooms, in which some 
of the children usually slept in a small crib, and {d) a bed-room between the 
rear room and the shop. In this bed-room, which had no other means of ven- 
tilation than the door, the father, mother, and some of the children slept. 
The whole family )Vas thus chiefly confined to the rear room and the small 
unventnated bed-rooms on one floor, and on a level with the street and yard. 
In one comer of the rear room, where the children spent the greater part of the 
day, was a closet [E] about one foot in depth, built against the partition wall 
of lath and plaster, separating this house from the adjoining one, with a base 
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board not close to the flooring, not iight. There was nothing between it and 
the cellar, except the loose board floor. In this closet, which was chiefly used 
to hang np clothes, the children were in the habit of playing and spending 
much of their time. Immediately adjoining it was an nnns^ fire-place, tightly 
closed by boards. Almost directly underneath the closet, but on the other 
side of the stone foundation partition wall, was the sewer pipe from a privy 
vault, common to the two dwellings. This sewer pipe of stone-ware led from 
the privy vault to and through the rear wall of the cellar, entering it about 
two feet above the bottom and connected with its extension, which passed 
underground to the street sewer, by an elbow of the same stone-ware pipe. 
The two ends of this elbow were found to enter into the pipes above and be- 
low the joints, and had originally been luted with cement or common mortar, 
which, becoming disintegrated, had fallen out, so that there was no obstructioii 
to the free escape of the sewer gases at either end of the elbow joint. Thv 
portion of the cellar had been boarded up to the flooring above, to be used as 
a wood-bin, and was a moderately tight compartment, about six feet square, 
havmg within it the elbow of the sewer pipe. 

Thus the escaping sewer gases were pretty ^ectually confined to that 
portion of the cellar, their chief means of escape being upward through the 
open partition wall and floor of the room above, through which they pene- 
trated and diffused themselves, where the children usually played. 

The mother stated that most offensive odors were constantly noticed, par- 
ticularly in and about this closet The oldest girl said to the Inspector, ^*0b, 
sir, the smell is dreadfril sometimes, making us sick, and almost vomitiog. 
We had to open the doors and windows to get air. It smelt like rotten dead 
animals— it was awful !" 

The following diagrams will illustrate the course of the sewer pipe 
through these premises and the open-jointed elbow connection, situated imme- 
diately underneath the room and closet [E] where the children were in the 
habit of spending the most of their time. 
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First Floor. 
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A. A. House sewer oonnectton. 

B. B. Sewer pipe from privy tmnlt. 



C. Elbow between the two pipee, with op«n Joints. 
P. PriTy Tsnlt. 



VI. 131 Lewis street, 4 deaths; two girls, aged respectively eighteen 
and twenty, and two children ; they all slept in a room 10 by 15 feet ; this 
room was connected by a ventilating window with an adjoining one (6 by 8 
feet), in which there was an untrapped sink ; there was no trap in the sewer 
pipe ; the general waste pipe of the house passed into a concrete pipe In the 
cellar, which connection was exposed by the removal of a large mass of 
decaying sawdust, when an opening was found in the concrete pipe having a 
sujierficies of about two square inches, from which so much foul air passed 
from the sewer as almost to blow out the flame of a candle. 

VII. 538 Sixth street, 2 deaths j a privy vault completely filled, and 
very offensive ; a dram leading from it to the sewer, which was open in a 
part of its course, allowing the foul gases to escape freely into the cellar. 
Immediately above this the two children who had died of the disorder had 
slept. 

VIII. 39 East Broadway, 1 death* ; privy vault in yard, ftill ; cellar 
filthy ; sinks throughout the house untrapped, and foul odors escaping there- 
from. 

IX. :i30 East Broadway, 1 death ; premises in bad condition j yard, very 
filthy ; sinks untrapped, and foul odors escaping. 

X. 23 Eldridge street, 1 case ; tenement house in bad sanitary condition ; 
defective sewerage and drainage. 

XI. 24 James street, 1 death. The family lived in the basement of a large 
double tenement house, which basement was divided into a store in front, 
on the street; a kitchen in the rear, and two sleepmg-rooms (or passage-way 
closets) between. All the rooms were below the level of the street and vard. 
The inner sleeping-room, or closet, had no other ventilation or light than by 
the doors into both the store and kitchen. The other closet was lighted by two 
small glazed wmdows, which opened into an inter-space between No. 24 and 

« It is not intended by tbeee numbers to indicate thst there was one death or one case only in that 
honse. In many instances there were seTsral ; bat the abstracts are taken from the reports of the 
Inspectors, made immediatei^ after a case or death from epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis was 
feported to the Bureau, to show the condition of the dwelling at the time of the outbreak of the dis- 

in it 
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No. 26y at the level of the ground, u e., five feet above the floor of the room, 
so that the air which came in when they were opened was very damp. The 
wall of this room, and of the whole side of the house was constantly wet, 
being directly against the earth. In this room, which the father described as 
always very foul at niglit, the child slept ; he said that the child lay with its 
mouth open, and seemed to be affected by the bad air. About six f«;et in 
rear of the eastern side of the rear room, or kitchen, there was a large privy 
vault common to tlie front and rear buildings, and from it, directly under the 
floor of the kitchen bed-room (in which the child slept), and store, passed tiie 
main sewer drain connection to the street. It was of brick, cemented on the 
outside; the moisture and gases of the sewer had penetrated and saturated^ 
bricks and cement, and the exhalations which at times came from it '^ fairiy 
steamed." The sewer was also broken and defective. Immediately over aD 
this lived the family. At the bottom of the area steps, leading from the 
street down to the store, was a large iron grating, opening into a sort of exca- 
vation under the basement floor; through this came in full force the fool 
odors of the broken sewer ; and hereabouts, directly in and around the doQ^ 
way and steps, was the chief play-place of the infant. 

XII. 284 Seventh street, 1 death ; premises in bad condition ; no traps; 
privy vault very offensive. 

XIII. 204 Seventh street, 1 death : a female, who moved into the horn 
on the Ist of May in perfect health, and about one week afterwards sickeDed 
with the disease. The sink, untrapped and covered only with boards, pro- 
jected into the bed-room, and the foul gases freely escaped into the room. 

XIV. 47 Avenue B, 1 death ; premises in bad condition j no traps under 
sinks in the house ; privy vaults foul and offensive. 

XV. 406 Broome street, 1 death; rooms filthy ; sink in back room. 
untrapped, and emitting foul odors. 

XVI. 219 Division street, 1 death; sinks untrapped; offensive odore 
constantly escaping therefrom. 

XVII. 208 Elizabeth street, 1 death ; rooms filthy ; a hydrant sink 
untrapped, with sewer gases escaping. 

XVIII. 153 Baxter street, 1 case; house cleanly, and well ventilated; a 
sink in the room connecting with the street sewer, untrapped. 

XIX. 46 West Thirty-third street, 1 death ; a brown-stone house in on<? 
of the best parts of the city. In the cellar the main waste pipe, connecti'd with 
the sewer, had openings at the section-joints and at the connections of the 
smaller waste pipes from above ; these fissures and openings had been hid 
and covered with a sort of soft cement, quite permeable, and useless for it* 
purpose. Underneath the kitchen sink there had been such a leakage that 
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the beams, together with the flooring over them, had rotted away, and 
emitted an odor like that from an old ice-box. This leakage had only been 
very recently repaired before the disease appeared in the house ; all the 
sinks remained untrapped ; the water-closet upstairs was without traps, and 
very offensive ; in the extension room, on the parlor floor, there was a very 
peculiar and disagreeable odor, which was probably due to rotten or worn 
pipes in the wall or flooring. 

XX. 63 Columbia street, 1 case ; premises in bad sanitary condition ; all 
the siuks (8) untrapped ; the privy vault fiill and filthy. 

XXI. 196 Second avenue, 1 death ; condition of the house (tenement), 
good: but the cellar, containing large accumulations of rubbish and dirt, was 
very filthy and unventilated ; noxious gases escaped from this cellar, through 
a large hole in the floor, into the room immediately under the bedstead 
on which the child who died of the disease slept 

XXII. 23 J Avenue B, 1 death; privy vault very offensive; sinks un- 
trapped, aud sewer gases escaped into the room in which the patient 
slept. 

XXIII. 67 Cannon street, 1 death ; no traps at bottom of waste pipe 
connecting with sewer in cellar. 

XXIV. 71 CannoD street, 1 death ; same as above ; no traps under 
kitchen sink Id either house ; the tenants complained of bad odors in this 
house at times. 

XXV. 219 Division street, 1 death ; no traps to sinks, and offensive 
odors escaping. 

XXVI. 640 East Thirteenth street, 1 death ; no traps to sink ; privy 
vault full and offensive. 

XXVII. Ill Mott street, 1 death; no traps to sinks; privy vault in 
front of room in yard. 

XXVIII. 22 Avenue B, 1 death ; no traps to sinks ; privy vault full 
and offensive. 

XXIX. 107 Clinton street, 1 death ; sinks trapped, but not sufficiently. 

XXX. 406 Broome street, 1 death ; no traps to sinks in back room, and 
bad smell. 

XXXI. 10 York street, 2 deaths; also, 4 cases of Typhoid, 2 of which 
were fatal ; occupants Irish, German, Italian, and colored people, all 
extremely filthy; house damp from cellar to roof, indescribably filthy, 
and out of repair ; large privy vault, very full and offensive (common to 3 
houses) near rear comer of house, and leaka^re from a hydrant was wetting 
and loosening the rear basement wall; cellar and cellar hallway distressingly 
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filthy with rubbish and garbage; privy smells were 'Hhick enough to cut witk 
a knife"; a hydrant basin, set loosely over the mouth of an untrapped (4 inck 
diameter) sewer pipe connection, contributed powerfully to the impurity of air 
in the close damp yard; house subsequently vacated by order of the Board. 

XXXII. 162 Second street, 1 death. '' An open space, about two feet 
wide, in the rear of premises, was filled with garbage, rubbish, etc., and 
noxious gases from this place, as well as from the waste pipes of the sinks in 
the adjoining premises (No. 160), escaped into the bed-room of the deceased.** 

XXXIII. 106 Avenue C, 1 case; over a savings-bank. "Premises in good 
condition, but the state of adjoining yard (No. 333 Seventh street) was such, 
in my opinion, as to lead to the disease ; the earth in the yard had been 
recently upturned in the removal of a privy vault ; as the yard is inclosed on 
three sides by the walls of houses, and on the fourth by a high fence, the 
occupants must have breathed air contaminated by emanations from this 
privy vault, especially as the windows of the rooms of the bank opoi 
directly upon the yard, and were kept open day and night to allow the odon 
to escape from paint, turpentine, &c., which are present in new buildings.^ 

XXXIV. 206 West Sixteenth street, 1 deat^. ''Family Uve in a front 
basement, which is dirty and very damp ; the sink in the hall often overflow- 
ing on account of obstruction in waste pipe ; yard filthy, not paved ; water 
runs from yard into rear area and rear entrance to hall." 

XXXV. Northeast comer Twenty-third street and Eleventh avenue, 1 
death (sick ten weeks). " A new sewer is being constructed in Eleventh 
avenue, below Twenty-third street, and together with the stench from the 
gas works and neighboring large horse-stables, the air at times is very 
offensive ; at times, also, the stench comes up from the sewer through the 
waste pipes." 

XXXVI. 560 West Twenty-sixth street, 1 death. •* House, low base- 
ment dwelling; damp ground; filthy house and street." 

XXXVII. 324 West Seventeenth street, I death ; case on ground floor; 
no basement ; no sewer connection. 

XXXIII. 119 Baxter street, I death. "Six in family; apartment* 
filthy ; hydrant sink in room, untrapped, and emits an offensive odor.^ 

XXXIX. 105 West Forty-ninth street, the Assistant Engineer examin 
and says : " Found sewer under basement door open, and a water-closet 
front basement in bad condition." 



XL. 441 West Twenty-sixth street " Found eighteen slop-sinks 
nected to 2-inch iron pipes with badly constructed lead traps and connc 
tions; some of them had no *' dip," or hollow, to hold water, and neitfc^ 
cement or anything in the connections to prevent the escape of foul odor." 
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XLI. Shanty on south side Sixty-seventh street, 300 feet west of Eighth 
avenue, 1 death. '< Shanty is directly on brink of the exposed sewer which 
runs diagonally through this block and the next, to the north ; the surface of 
the adjoining lot is perpetually covered with a deep layer of stagnant water 
and semi-solid sewage matter, uid the efSuvia is extremely detrimental to 
health." 

XLII. 176 East Sixtieth street, 1 death; private dwelling; several 
holes in sewer, in cellar. 

XLIII. 196 Mott street ; sewer in cellar broken; no traps to slop-sinks. 

XLIV. 21 Morris street; privy vault and yard very filthy; no traps to 
slop-sinks. 

XLY. 209 East Forty-eighth street, 1 death; chUd, aged 3 years; foul 
odors escaped into the house from an opening, occasioned by a 1 J-inch soil 
pipe dropped into a 4-inch soil pipe, with no caulking or stopping of the space 
between the two. 

Sn>K Elktatioh ov Na 900 East FoBTT-siaBTH Stbxbt. 



BMement Floor. 




A. l>^-iDoh leftd pipe. 



Sever Pipe- 
B. Joint opeD. 



0. 4-inoh iroD pipe. 



XL VI. 354 West lliirtieth street, 1 death; this house a brown-stone 
front; the fountains of noxious odors, in this case, were cesspools in the cellar, 
with large holes broken in the pipes connecting them with sewer. 

Gbouiid Puoff ov No. 864 Wun Thxbtixtb Szbsb. 




ixroond Fbui of CeUftr: 

▲. Oeiepool. with pipe open. B. OeMpooU with pipe open, a Stein from Celler to Fint Floor. 
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XLVII. 431 West Forty-third street, 1 death; clifld, aged 4 years. 

8n>K Elktaixoii of Bamkmeki akd Ckllam or No. 481 Wbct FObtt-tbxad SrmBR. 

it Floor. 





Sewer 



ftpe. 



Side EtoTBtion of Cellar of No. 431 Weet Forty-Uiizd street. 



W^. Wator-Cloeet. 

A. Trap to Water-Gloeet. 



B. Open Joint. 

C. Hole (IH-inoh dla.) in Pipe, open. 



Id this case we found an open joint at the point of junction of the water- 
closet trap with the iron sewer pipe, and a large hole in side of said pipe, from 
both of which were a free and very perceptible escape of foul sewer gas. 

XLVIII. No. — East Fifty-first street, near Fourth avenue, 1 death; » 
young man, aged 20 years. Nothing could be discovered wrong about the 
premises, or in the house drainage. The patient, however, when questioned 
as to his habits and business, said he was employed as a carpenter, and bad 
been for two weeks previous to his attack engaged in repairing the large ice- 
boxes used in butchers' shops for keeping their meats. He said he was obliged 
to go into these and remove the inside board lining which usually rotted out 
every year, and replace it with new. The stench emitted from these decayed 
boards and inside lining was so great, in almost every instance, as t^ compel 
him frequently to go out into the open air, and he sometimes vomited in con- 
sequence. At times some of these ice-boxes were so foul, that ho could only 
work in them but a few moments at a time. He had not been well since be 
commenced this kind of work, having a constant distressing headache, and 
finally was taken with a chill, followed with the usual symptoms of Cerebro- 
spinal Meningitis, of which he died. 

The autopsy disclosed the whole surface of the brain congested, veins and 
sinuses having considerable fluid blood, the ventricles having considerable 
effused serum in them, and the meningeal vessels intensely congested. The 
congestion extending as far down the spinal canal as could be seen from the 
opened cranium, with effusion in the canal. All the other internal \iscera of 
the body were found in a normal condition. 

Further illustrations would but add to the corroborative evidences here-^ 
presented. 

In these examinations, and many others not given in the above list, wheeze 
carefully made, (as they were in most instances, with the assistance of ar* 
experienced plumber attached to the Bureau, as Assistant Engineer), not onl^ 
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were sewer and drain pipes found disjointed and imperfectly connected in the 
various houses^ but in some instances the old lead soU pipes were found so 
corroded by the sewer gas, as to present a honey-combed appearance, through 
whose interstices it constantly escaped, thereby befouling the atmosphere of 
the cellars and rooms above. 

It may not be deemed out of place here to notice the fact, that in a very 
large proportion of the dwellings in this city, whether private houses, tene- 
ments, or "flats," adequate and proper provisions are rarely ever made 
for the ventilation or escape of sewer gas, which is constantly being 
generated in the sewer and soil pipes. Such a provision may be easily 
and simply provided, by extending the main sail pipe with which all 
the waste pipes of the house connect^ directly upwards and outwards 
beyond the roof of the house^ from the street sewer ^ without any interven- 
ing stench trap. By this simple and dire(;t means, all the poisonous or offen- 
sive gases, generated in the street sewers, or soil pipes of the houses, would 
have an unobstructed outlet to the higher stratum of air, where they would 
become innocuous by rapid dilution. If, in addition, this soil pipe could be so 
arranged — as it might be in new buildings — ^as to pass upwards, either into 
the cliimney, or by a separate flue connected therewith, it would became heated 
by its proximity, and an additional impetus would thereby be afforded to 
the upward current, thus increasing its effect as a ventilating shaft both for 
the house drains and the public sewer connected with it. Such a construction 
has, in several instances, been reconmiended and applied, and is found to fulfill 
all that was anticipated in removing offensive odors from the dwellings, and 
thus purifying the atmosphere of the rooms. 

PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

That this disease is specific in its nature, possessed of great fatality, 
having an analogous etiology with Typhoidal diseases, but depending upon 
the elimination of some special poison generated in the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter, under certain meteorological conditions. 

That [it is not contagious or infectious from the person, or through the 
medium of fomites. 

That its mode of attack is by the operation of this special poison upon the 
blood, through inhalation or possibly cutaneous absorption. 

That it« special lesions are congestion of the vessels of the brain and 
spinal axis, followed by the sequelsB of acute and sub-acute inflammation. 

Its prophylaxes are the prevention of the escape of poisonous sewer gases 
into dwellings, by providing for theur free outlet into the external atmosphere; 
thorough cleanliness and removal of all decomposing matter about the premi- 
ses; disinfection with carbolic acid in some form, or some other equally 
powerful arrester of decomposition; free ventOation of all close or con- 
fined places, by the admission of fresh aur in large volumes; and thorough 
washing or flushmg out of all drains or sewer pipes connected directly or re- 
motely with dwelling houses. 
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CROTON WATER SUPPLY, 



WITH ANALYSES OF THE WATER. 



BY 



MAGNUS GROSS and C. F. CHANDLER, Ph.D. 



Rbpobt on the Sourcbs op the Croton, by Magnus Gross. 

The quality and quantity of the Croton water having been made the sub- 
ject of discussion in the public press and elsewhere, the Board of Heildi 
could not but take notice of the disquietude and alarm created on that 
account among our citizens, and be conscious of its duty to allay them, if in 
its power. The Consulting Chemist of the Board, Prof. Charles F. Chandler, 
was forthwith requested to institute an analytical investigation into the 
present condition of the Croton water coming from the reservoirs in our own 
midst, the result of which has already been presented to the Board ; while, it 
the same time, it was resolved that the original feeders of the said reservoirs — 
in other words, the sources of the Croton — should be examined. A visit to 
the vast drainage area of the Croton Aqueduct was to this end suggested; 
and, through the ready assent and kind assistance of the Department of Public 
Works, put in execution. On last Thursday, the undersigned, in company 
of Mr. Tracy, the Chief Engineer, and his Assistant, Mr. Emmet, of the de 
partnient just named, Prof. Charles F. Chandler, and Dr. H. Endemann^ 
Assistant Chemist of this Board, left the city on their tour of exploration 
The party returned on Saturday night, with about twenty-five samples 
water, taken on the spot, that are now in the hands of the chemists for 
parative analyses, to determine their organic and inorganic constituents, 
other properties appertaining to them. These samples were taken from t 
seventoen lakes and ponds visited in the Counties of Westchester 
Putnam, as well as from the leading brooks and rivers constituting the m 
feeders of the Central reservoir, the Croton Lake. An area of over fifty 
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from south to north, and nearly as many from east to west, was traversed to 
this end, and a thorough knowledge of the physical and geological character 
of the vast drainage area obtained. Reserving all details of a strictly chemi- 
cal nature to he embodied in a subsequent report, expected at an early day 
from Prof. Chandler and his Assistants, I have the honor to lay before the 
Board the following general observations : 

The drainage area of the Groton Aqueduct takes in nearly all of the 
northern portion, east to west, of Westchester county, the whole of Putnam 
county, and the southern part of Dutchess county, excepting only such 
portions of the same where, at a certain point along the westerly Ime, 
the drainage is directed toward the Hudson river, instead of the Croton 
branches, aud respectively the Croton Lake. The topography of the country, 
embracing a drainage area of over 330 square miles, almost without an 
exception, strikes the visitor as if specially shaped and destined by a benign 
Providence to serve as the great receptacle and storehouse of that element 
of life, health, comfort, and progress in the household of man, without 
an abundant supply of which, large communities or great cities would 
be an impossibility ; without which the City of New York would never have 
become what it now represents, much less what it is yet destined to be after 
the lapse of a few decennials more. Strewn over and imbedded in the 
surfieice of the ground above described, are a continuation of chains or coronals 
of hUls, with sometimes steeper, sometimes more slanting slopes, the latter 
unitmg at their bases in the formation of almost numberless glens, dales, and 
valleys, each of them harboring a brook, rivulet, river, pond, or lake of pure 
and fresh water, most of which is carried by means of natural and artificial 
outlets and courses, to either of the three branches of the Croton river 
(eastern, middle, anil western branch), and finally to the Croton Lake. 
To impress one still mbre forcibly as to the wonderful adaptedness of 
that region to serve as the great water reservoir of the metropolis of the 
land, the peculiar feature is noticed that the soles of none of these many fresh- 
water receptacles are of less than 450 feet elevation above tide-water, 
occasionally rising to 600 feet and over. Without this uniform and consider- 
able elevation above tide-water of its supply-stores, the City of New York, in 
order to avail itself of the latter, would probably have been necessitated 
to spend ten times the amount of its present outlay on engineering and water- 
works. The ponds and lakes, with an area of from 60 to over 600 acres, 
seventeen of which were visited, have all of them sandy and gravelly beds, 
scarcely any perceptible vegetable growth on their surface, perfectly clear 
water (notwithstanding the then abounding rain showers), and are of 
great depth, varying from 30 to over 100 feet. Thus, water taken, for 
instance, at a depth of 80 feet from Lake Gilead, was found as cool as if the 
bottle had been on ice. The circumstance that raiurfalls do not render 
muddy the water of these ponds and lakes, is easily explained, and we 
are by this explanation made to understand another of the rare virtues of the 
region to supply the great city with water. The geological character of the 
country through which we passed on our tour, is granitic throughout; 
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and wherever the eye does not meet solid rooks, it meets meadows, pastures, 
and woods; allnvial ground is rarely found, and the tilled land, io Putnam 
oounty, in particular, does not occupy the one hundredth part of its surface. 
There is, consequently, extreme scarcity of material by means of which 
the water could be made muddy. This peculiarity, in a geological aspect, 
also accounts for the fact that milk is not only the principal, but almost the 
sole produce comiug from that region to market. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that these characteristics of the granite land do not offer any inducements 
for the establishment of factories through which our water could be spoiled; 
and, in reality, outside a few grist and isaw mills, a sash and blind factory, and 
some condensed-milk factories, nothing in that line could be discovered. A 
tannery, once in operation at Brewster's, has ceased to work. The peat-bogs 
were found fewer, and far less extensive than was expected. The occasional 
abrasion and carrying off of particles of peat, or the slight coloring of 
small streams of water by means of dissolved humic or ulmic acids, need not 
alarm any person, as they are either deposited or decomposed before 
the Groton is used, or would not injure if still present; such infinitesimal 
a quantity they would form of the dissolved constituents of the body of 
the water, that the most subtle chemical tests would not but as mere 
"organic matter" establish their presence. The fact, therefore, already re- 
peatedly established by chemical research, that New York City, above 
all other large cities on the surface of the earth, is enjoying the inestimable 
boon of an abundance of pure and wholesome water, is most positively 
corroborated and confinned by this our visit to the Croton sources and 
drainage ground. ' 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to express my acknowledgments to the 
officers of the Department of Public Works accompanying us, for their 
kind attention and most intelligent guidance. 



Rbport of Analyses of Croton Water, by C. F. Chandler^ Ph. D. 

The sample was drawn on the 11th of May, and was submitted to a very 
careful chemical analysis, the results of which are recorded in column No. I. 
In column No. 2 are the results of a similar analysis, which was made in 
1869, which is appended for comparison. The numbers indicate grains in 
one United States gallon. 
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•D evaporating a gallon of water, a somewbat smaller residue Is obtained, 
e bicarbonates of lime and magnesia are left as rimple carbonates. The 
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The character of the suspended hnpurities, which are those apparent to 
the eye, which form the sediment which separates on standing, and irtiieh 
have created the popular feelmg that the water is very impure, was deter- 
mined by several tests. The unaltered and filtered waters were tested side 
by side, as shown in the figures last given, by which it appears that — 





Inorganic 
Matter. 


Organk) and 
VolatUa 
Matter. 


Unflltered Water contains 


2.916 aralna. 

2.799 

0.117 

1 


1 
0.933 Graina 


Filtered Water conteins 


0.876 •• ■ 


Suipended Imparitiea coDtain 


0.068 
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The composition of the suspended matter is then, after 


drymg — 
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0.668 •• 
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66.86 


Onn^lcMid Volatile Matter 


33.16 


Total 




0.176 OrKina. 
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By means of one of the ^* Curtis and Bigelow" sponge filters, attached to 
the faucet in my laboratory, the suspended matter firom fifty barrels or more 
of water was collected for examination. It was of a deep green color, of Teiy 
little odor, and not at all offensive, and, examined under the microscope, vas 
found to consist largely of vegetable matter, chiefly confervse, or " green 
scum." Associatod with this vegetable matter, were particles of sand, clay, 
and iron rust. A few of the common animalculse usually found in the Croton 
were observed. On drying the sediment and exposing it to an elevated tem- 
perature, the organic portion was destroyed, emitting an odor of burning fat 
or oil (acrolein). The residue, after bummg off the organic matter, was 
foimd to consist chiefly of clay, fine sand, and oxide of iron, the latter proba- 
bly derived from the mains. 

It will be seen, on comparing the two analyses which are presented, that 
the water is now purer, as far as the dissolved impurities are concerned, than 
it was in 1869. This is probably to be attributod to the season. In the 
summer the rain passes into the soil, and is filtered before it reaches th< 
streams, thus coming in contact; with the earthy and saline matters of th< 
soil, and dissolving them to a greater extent than in winter and spring, wh^ 
a large proportion of the rain and snow water runs over the surface of tl 
impenetrable ground, from which the frost has not yet escaped. This al{ 
accoimts for the increase in the suspended impurities. We have seen th: 
they contain two thirds their weight of clay, fine sand, and oxide of iro^- 
most of this would have been removed before the waters reached the strea;^ 
could the water have penetrated the gravels and sands, and been filter— 
The vegetable portion of the sediment consists largely of the debris of I^Ra^/ 
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year's verdure, which has beeir washed into the streams. The peculiar odor 
noticed when the sediment was heated, does not necessarily indicate the 
presence of animal matter. Some years since, when the water was in a 
much more offensive condition than at present, Dr. Torrey examined it very 
thoroughly, and found the peculiarities to be caused by unusual quantities of 
vegetable matter, containing an oUy fat. That no large amount of organic 
matter is undergoing decay, is shown by the fact that the soluble organic and 
volatile matter coDtained in a gallon of filtered water, amounts to only one 
fifth of a grain more than usual, and much less than is contained in many ex- 
cellent waters. Twice the quantity of soluble organic and volatile matter 
would not be objectionable. 

These sediments consist, then, of clay, fine sand, vegetable debris, the 
scourings of the whole area of the water-shed, with certain aquatic plants, 
a few animalcules, and iron rust from the mains. They amount, in a dry 
state, to less than one fifth of a grain per gallon. I have seen nothing to in- 
dicate the presence of decaying animal matter of any kind, nor do I believe 
that there is any cause whatever for alarm on the part of our citizeDS. 

The application of the terms foul, putrid, miasmatic, etc., et^., are en- 
tirely unwarranted by the condition of the water. This temporary diflBculty 
is one we are liable to suffer every spring, to a greater or less degree, accord- 
ing to the character of the season. The suspended matter is harmless, and 
of such a character that it can be easily removed by a filter. 
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SANITARY COMMITTEE 

On the Effects of High Temperature upon the Public Health 
OF New York, and on Measures of Prevention.* 

By STEPHEN SMITH, M. D. 



The Sanitary Committee, in complianoe with the following retoln- 
tion: 

Radlvtd, That the Sanitary Committee be, and is hereby requested to examine Inie 
the oansea of the high death rate la New York during the rammer qoarter, and leport 
what measures, if any, in their judgment, will reduce the mortality. 

Bespectfully submit the following report : 

One of the most prolific sources of a high sickness and death rate In Ne 
York is developed during the summer quarter. It is a matter of commoi 
observation among physicians that diseases are not only more frequent, hnT 
are also more fatal in the city during the months of June, July, August, 
September, and especially during July and August, than during the other 
months of the year. The records of the Health Department for these mon 
show a large increase of deaths from nearly all diseases, except, perhaps, acu 
affections of the respiratory organs. The effect of this increased death rai 
during the summer months upon the total mortality of the year, is 
striking. The death rate of New York varies from 28 to 32 in the 1,0 
population; the mortality being from 26 to 32,000. If, howevto, the 

* The delay in pablishing this report hM eoabled the ftitthor to MLeot flhutratlOBS 
of 1872. which are more ttriSdng thftn for the year 1871. 
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»f mortality did not fluctuate, but continued the same average for the sum- 
ner quarter as for the remaining three quarters of the year, the total mor- 
ality would be reduced to 23 to 25,000, which would give a death rate of 
kbout 24 in each 1,000 population. In other words, not far from 3 to 5,000 
persons are annually destroyed in New York by fatal agencies which are en- 
^dered during the summer months. It becomes, therefore, a matter of the 
itmost importance to the public health to determine, and if possible remedy 
;he unhygienic conditions which are quickened into such fatal intensity and 
iotivity during the hot season of the year. 

The following table illustrates the mortality of the months of high tem- 
perature compared with that of the cooler months. It will be seen that the 
ieath rate is much greater during the months of May, June, July, August, 
September, and October, except diseases of the respiratory organs; the mazi- 
DQum being attained in July. 



TABLE OF MONTHLY MORTALITY FOR 1811. 



Date. 



JftDiury — 
Febroftry . 

Mftrch 

April 

11*7 

Jnne 

July 

August ... 
September 
October ... 
Norember 
December. 



DiarrhcBAl DiBeeeee. 



Under 
ITear. 



50 

47 

76 

83 

101 

887 

809 

4M 

M7 

114 

S9 

67 



Under 
9 Years. 



66 

61 

80 

91 

117 

430 

990 

394 

148 

70 

82 



Under 
5 Yean. 



68 
66 
88 

97 
121 
438 

loao 

887 

409 

164 

72 

84 



All Ages. 



82 

76 

96 

108 

140 

467 

1100 

762 

482 

190 

89 

82 



Con- 
sumption. 



Diseases 

of the 

Bespirafy 

System. 



888 
386 

407 
871 
846 
292 
387 
817 
828 
346 
306 
369 



366 
386 
866 

396 
818 
168 
146 
146 
216 
276 
264 
380 



AU 
Zymotic 
Diseases. 



641 
476 
476 
664 
684 
798 
1433 
1128 
791 
622 
460 
604 



If we carefully compare the daily mortality and temperature record of 
any year, we find a remarkable correspondence during the summer months 
between them. As the temperature rises or falls, the mortality gradually 
increases or declines ; the temperature, however, generally maintaining the 
advance in the fluctuation. The mortality record follows the fluctuations of 
the heat record with as much precision as effect follows cause. 

In the following table the temperature and mortality records are given for 
the months of June, July, and August, 1871. The record of humidity is 
also added; with the conditions of the sky and atmosphere. 



DAU.T METEOBOLOOICAI. RECORD AMD HOBTUART 
REPORT, 

Fbom Jdib In TO Ansun SUr itwaxnral, UTl. 



Tbtrmonuttr. HmnUltr, ' 



Ski ukd AlmovlMTe. 



Light eloddi 

LlaUt elonda - 

light doQda 

ThoDdai ahonrAt.Ji ,- -. - 

Ugtlt clOBlll 

LlglitcloDdi 

CIOBdj A.1L ; 9 thunder ihomn 

light cload* 

Light clondi 



tx 10 ' 108 



OmrA-M.; alight ntD IM... 

Btln ^M-i clondj ud ittght nln r.: 
SUfbt nln a-ii. ; Uflit dODda r.u, ■ . 
UgbtdinUU 

Light dondi -..-.. r--- 

Light donda ^H.; he**} cloud* tm 

Cloudj LV. ; Ugbt dooda p.m 

Clear LM.i nlDF.K.i UgbmiDger*. 

Light clonda 

Ught elouda 

Light douda 

Halo i.n. ; tininder ehovw ere 



Light dODda 

Cicmdy and ivlu ; thmUler ahower r.ii. 
Cloudy i.11.; elMTP.M. 



« l» : MO 



•3 W 
8S M 



Ltgbtcloadi 

Gloadri ligbtnlDgei 



Cloodr and light nlD . . , 
light oloDd* 



DAIX.T HETEOROIAOIOAI. RECORD AND KORTALITT 
REPORT, 

rMM JDBB Ht to AUOOn SlBT (OOLDBm). IMl. 




Thamu 


»».tor. 


HttmUl^ 




DNflU. 




aluda. 


Ba». 


'TTVA- 


IBTl. 

■•"It • 


IB M 

n 00 

81 DD 
89 DO 

:: 

TB W 

ra u 

TS DO 
70 Ofl 
H M 
W W 

N H 

M «l 
M 00 

n at 

K M' 
M 00 

M 53 
IS H 
73 50 

m a 

11 BD 
Tl 83 

n 05 
n 83 

78 » 

Ti 01 
75 OO 


lis T 
1» t 

na 

11* 4 

M 
110 B 

10» 
108 S 
lis 5 
114 D 


B« 30 

M IS 

aa BO 

53 30 
70 OS 
63 K 

73 tf 
SB SO 

50 le 

38 83 

58 t» 
« T« 

53 83 

78 B3 

83 10 

r.: 

n iM 

WDIT 
30 100 
MBTl 

39 938 


i"<S.^'Sl'*'"^'"'""^*'""i 


135 

99 
IX 

J« 
■5 

87 

B3 
89 

18 

m 

89 

T9 

99 

81 






: :::;: 


i sreTmlng | 


" 11 




" 13 




» uZ'. 


StlBhtnUii.H.; cdnranntng 

lUsliI cloDdi; Ttoleot thmtdM ftoml 


•■ IT 


aMi.M.;Uraii.ihc™OT,l..a*o..»,ji. 


.. 18 




« le 




■• M 




: l;z 


LlghtiilaudiA.li., Uinnaerihow«,*o. 


■■ M 




■ at 

■■ M 




- », 




- w 

■- w 

*nB- > 


IBll^t nlD *.».; iwbeUoa tbiuiderl 


rrzi""'-."'™:-"'"'"'""! 






RilDj Oiiin. ihowuii light eland* •»>. 


light i!l(nidi:iDet«rgr.)t 




■■ B 




■• •« 




" •« 




" *• 
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BAILT MBTEOROIiOOIGAI. BXCOUD AJtm BTORTUABT 



FMic Juvs iR TO August SIst (nccLusiTB), 1871. 



Thermometer. {Humidity. 



Day of Month. 



1871. 


Aug 


.•10 




•11 




•12 




•13 




♦14 




•15 




•16 




♦17 




•18 




•19 




20 




21 




22 




23 




24 




25 




26 




27 




28 


• • 


29. ... 1 


• • 


30 


«« 


81 



Shade. ! San. 



Saturation 

repreientad ' 

by 100. I 



73° 


01' 


.. 




30026 


74 


07 


• • 




29 989 


77 


02 


.. 




30 018 


71 


06 






30 102 


73 


04 






30 122 


77 


09 


• ■ 




30 076 


77 


04 


• • i 




29 936 


72 


06 


... 




29 988 


' 73 


01 






29 970 


66 


09 


• • ■ 




30 008 


70 


00 


99 


6 


04 26 


71 


16 


107 





58 73 


68 


66 


106 





72 16 


68 


66 


76 


6 . 


75 36 


77 


66 


111 


1 




80 43 


72 


33 


93 





80 40 


75 


50 


110 




1 


84 30 


79 


83 


116 


. 


71 90 


74 


16 


110 


, 


71 06 


76 


33 


112 


' 


85 06 


74 


26 


83 


1 

: 


K* 66 


69 


16 


110 





49 73 



Sky and Atmoephere. 



light donds 

Okmdy 

Ckmdy 

Ckmdy a.u. ; thnnder ■hofrer night 

Bain A.M. ; light clouds p.m. 

Thunder shower p.m. 

Heavy rain and wind 

Rain a.m. and in evening , 

Rainy daylight 

Cloady most of the day . 

Rain : rainbow at sunset 

lilght clouds 



96 
74 

108 
73 
70 
81 

100 
67 
I 76 
71 
71 
67 
TO 

!■•* 
II 

102 
84 
80 

105 
7« 

.« 
60 

69 



The following table contains the mortality and temperature records of the 
months of June, July, and August of 1872. They were remarkable for high 
temperature, and an excessive mortality from sun-stroke. The general 
mortality was also correspondingly great, giving a larger total mortality for 
the year than any previous ye^r in the historj* of the city. 
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BASLT MBTEOROIiOOICAI. REGORB AWll MORTUART 



Fbok Jun In to Auouvr SImt (moLuimi). 18T9. 



Thermometer. 



Dij of Month. 



1879. 

Jnne 1 . . . 



Shade. 



July 



2. 

8.. 

4. 

5 

6. 

7. 

8., 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

1. 

2. 

8.. 

4.. 

6.. 



640 83' 

68 66 

66 00 

60 16 

I 66 90 

68 16 

62 66 

71 83 

74 60 

I 74 60 

I 

' 76 66 

i 78 60 

76 3d 

74 63 

71 00 

70 83 
73 96 

76 88 
78 33 
80 48 
82 33 
80 43 

77 60 

68 66 
66 73 

69 16 

71 90 
80 88 
84 00 

86 83 
88 16 

87 66 
82 16 
84 33 
80 66 



San. 



Humidity 
8«tnratleo 

MprtMDtWl 



107» 0' 

107 
102 

70 
64 

108 
74 

100 

114 

100 

113 
116 

114 
114 

110 

111 
118 

118 

116 

119 

117 

118 

120 
91 

71 
98 

106 

118 

120 

124 

125 
128 

120 
122 

121 



44 88 

40 80 

48 83 

76 13 

i 82 86 

62 43 
76 83 
80 36 
70 66 
78 83 
68 70 
n 86 
68 70 
72 46 
78 26 

76 60 
70 20 
68 86 

63 20 
66 16 
66 40 

78 60 

77 28 
88 73 
97 23 
94 06 
97 60 

79 20 
86 48 

80 90 
77 80 
88 98 
72 23 
70 30 
77 03 



Sky and Atmcyphere. 



Clme A.M.I ndneyeDing. 



Light doade 

GToQdy A.if. ; rain p.m 

Bain (hattermpted) 

Cloudy 

Bain F.1I 

nrander shower 6 Lu. ; dear erenlng. 



Bain A.K. ; dondy p.m. 



Clear a-m. ; thonder ahower, light eye. 

Light clouds, haae eTening 

(Clear a^u.; thunder shower and tor-) 
\ nado P.M I 

Cloudy 

Cloudy A.M. ; dear evening 

Flying douds 

lil^t clouds 

Light douds 

Ll^t douds 

Lightdouds; slight rain 8 A.M 

Light douds 

Light douds 

Cloudy all day 

Bain 

Bain a.m. ; cloudy and mist p.m 

Fog early; flying clouds 

Light douds 

Thunder shower north of us 

Flying cumulous douds 

Flying cumulous douds ; lightning eve. 
Flying eomuloas douds 



Clear a.m. ; thunder ahower 6 p.m 

rLig)it clouds, thunder shower, and) 
t rainbow I 



Deallis. 



90 
86 
64 

84 

78 

67 

82 

06 

74 

89 

86 

93 

98 

87 

89 

88 

81 

92 

88 

100 

122 

116 

104 

119 

88 

102 

118 

118 

163 

191 

247 

861 

288 

227 

184 
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Jcvz l«x 



tej<tf 




DfTS. 



• ■ 


7 ... 


-• 


« .... 


• tf 


> .. 


«• 


10 .... 


• ■ 


11 ... 


• ■ 


« ... 


• ■ 


u ... 


• # 


14 .... 


■ » 


u . .. 


• « 


M 


tf» 


17 


• • 


m 


• ft 


1» 


4* 


» 


• « 


•ii 


• ft 


•« 


f« 


•'23 


• « 


•'14 


«« 


•25 .... 


«ft 


•26 


• « 


•27 


• « 


2ft .... 


« 1 


'/J . 


• ft 


W) 


«• 


:ji . ... 


Aug. 


1 .. 


<< 


2 


<« 


;j 


•• 


4 


•■ 


fi 


■ • 


fl 


«• 


7 


<« 


8 



7* »/ 

7« Ob 

7» Vf 

n tt 

W « 

48 M 

7> 70 

7< « 

91 33 

W 09 

m m 

M 06 

77 W 

75 M 

76 y> 

73 (ft 

73 01 

72 01 

71 « 

7.'5 OTi 

71 00 

I 

72 00 

75 6<J j 

77 16 ' 

76 16 
70 50 
70 16 
70 XJ 
7.> W) 
6'J 5() 

72 33 

73 16 
75 83 
Rl 00 



121 

Ul 

114 

lU 

1» 

« 

1L5 

1U9 

lU 

114 

110 
106 
119 

111 

110 

115 
104 ij 

116 
116 

116 
114 

111 

112 I) 

117 
78 

\m 5 

Vi 

112 O 

104 5 
114 

105 

114 

115 



e 16 

70 76 

76 » 

n 66 

M 76 

76 80 

ai to 

86 16 

70 913 
^ 90 
<« »J 
84 83 

87 36 
78 06 
00 40 
81 00 I 
72 00 I 
72 00 ' 

74 00 
«2 00 
84 00 
51 00 
46 33 
69 20 

53 m , 

81 13 

72 23 

89 80 . 

71 63 

75 60 I 
74 20 
62 63 
78 96 
64 20 





Bain p. 



Baio A.if. 



BaiD A.1C. 



IJght cloads 

Light clouds 

aond J 

Bain 

Light clonds 

Cloudy 

Light cloudu; aurora borcalie... 

Bain; thunder showpra 

Cloudy 

Light clonds 

Light clouds A.M. ; clear p.m 

Clear; aurora boretlia hplendid. 



IS 
139 

lift 
13 
14& 
141 
183 
14» 
US 
12f 
148 
IS 
IS 
IS 
Ul 
105 
\\% 
105 
129 

?: 

115 

Ii4 
IS 
95 , 
109 

W 

««o i 

I 

83 

ino 

I 
105 

106 



* From obMrrstloiM Uk«n bj ProlMior Dr^«r, of Centnl Psrfc ObMiratory. 



J 



TharmomBtar, 






Light doDdai nIniUght 

n W I CI«rA.ii.; llRbtnlngsvvnlDg 

11 M I UgbtcloadBi.v.^UiaiidsriaiowaTr. 
t9 U RilaA,ii.;UlehtthDiider(bower«F, 



13.10 
M 10 


UaMcU«a» 

1 Light doDd. A.H. 1 two thiuuter *ho*- 






«> 13 
18 10 


i •""!»«■-■ ' 

Clemr 


M M 
«0 3> 


Thunder ihowm «rir; doudj «U d.T. 

Flytog cloud. 

|Cle>rA.>i.i l«aUiiiDdBrihowm»n«r 










M eo 




SI ta 




14 M 


Llghldond* 










TO DO 





An exainination of the preceding tablcR leailfi to the concluRion. that heat 
B the prineiijal, if not the sole .exciting cauBe of the excessive summer 
nort^lity in New Yorlc. 

Autlioritici* who have most thoroughly studied the causation of insola- 
ion or BUn-Htri>ke, regard heat as the chief or only element. 

Oborniem,* " from nbaervation of four canes of aun-stroke, and from 
hirty-tliree oxpcriiiients on animals cTposed to artificial heat, traces all the 
effects Uy the iiurrnicntHl tiTiip.'niturc of the body, wliiuh (Mtuvii oool bv 
ivaporation from the surface and limgs, as usual. He puts down as neces- 
lary conditions, a high external temperature; internal conditJons, asof march- 
ng, runnmg, which augments bodily heat, and the absence of water." 

■ Ptrtf' Hfgluia. 
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Wood,* in his interesting study of sun-stroke, regards heat as the sole 
exciting cause of this afifeotion. He says : '* In regard to the etiology of 
the disease, my own experience is, that the only absolutely necessary, and the 
ever-present, immediate cause, is heat, solar or artificial." 

Humidity does not appear to exert any very marked effect upon mor- 
tality. There can be no doubt that great humidity dimmishes evaporation from 
the surface of the body, and to that extent interferes with the process of cod- 
ing; but as an element affecting mortality, it has not proved important. Mac 
Lean remarks: '* There is no agreement among observerB as to the effect* of 
extreme dryness or moisture in increasing or diminishing the effects of beat. 
Insolation has been observed in both conditions." He adds: *<It cannot be 
doubted that heat, and, speaking generally, heat long continued, is the true 
exciting cause of this formidable affection." 

In order to fully understand the influence of heat and its effects upon 
the public health, we must first inquire as to the conditions regulating the 
temperature of the body in health and disease. 

I. — Temperature of the Animal System in Health. 

Normal Temperature of the Body, — The temperature of the animal 
system in a state of health is not a fixed quantity. It has a certain limited 
range, which depends upon internal and external conditions not at variance 
with health or the physiological state of the animal under consideration. This 
range seems to be less in man than in other warm-blooded animals. 

The range of temperature in man in health, as established by careful ex- 
periment, is fixed at 97.25® F. to 99.5® F. t Any degree of temperature 
above or below these extremes, unless explained by special circumstances 
not affecting the ;ionnal condition of the person, is suspicious of disease. 
This comparatively fixed temperature in health is a remarkable feature of 
the living animal. It may be subjected to a temperature much below, or 
much above the extremes given, and still maintain this equilibrium by means 
of processes of compensation inherent in its ccmstitution. The production 
of heat in the body is the result of chemical agencies, operating in the diges- 
tion of food, and in tissue changes. In the healthy adult animal waste anA 
supply are so nicely balanced, that whatever the amount of food taken, th^^ 
previous weight of the individual will be regained in twenty-four hour^rs. 
Hence the degree of special heat produced normal to the animal will b 
maintained with slight variations under unvarying circumstances. But tj 
fixed temperature is maintained also by the constant loss of heat. This 1< 
takes place by radiation from the surface, by transmission to other bodi^ 
by evaporation, and by the change or conversion of heat into motion, 
surface of the bo.dy furnishes the principal medium for the loss of heat- 
the first three methods, viz., radiation, transmission, and evaporation, 
from the skin that heat is radiated from the body into the surrounding ur 

* Thtrmic Fever, miUadelphla, 1872. 
t Wanderlich'8 Thermometry. 
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that it is conducted to colder objects, and that the evaporation of an immense 
secretory surface takes place. 

It is estimated that 93.07 per cent, of the heat produced, escapes by the 
process of radiation, evaporation, conduction, and mechanical work. (Barral.) 
The remaining heat units are lost by warming inspired air and the foods and 
drinks taken, and by the loss in urine and faeces. This balance in the pro- 
duction of heat is so nicely balanced in man, that the range of normal tem- 
perature is very slight, being only about three degrees. There are apparently 
other subtile influences (** regulators of warmth'') at work to preserve this 
temperature equilibrium, which are not well known. For if the production 
of heat is by any means increased, compensative losses of heat quickly occur, 
and the equilibrium is soon restored. And if the loss of heat is unusually in- 
creased, the compensative production soon begins, and the equilibrium is again 
effected. The important fact to be borne in mind is that in the human 
organism, when in health, and not subjected to too violent disturbing causes, 
the production and loss of heat are so balanced, that the temperature is 
maintained at an average of 98.6^ F., the extremes bemg 97.25^ F. and 
99.5^ F. 

** The temperature of the body," says Parkes, '* is the result of the opposing 
action of two factors: Ist, of development of heat irom the chemical changes 
of the food, and by the conversion of mechanical forces into heat, or by 
direct absorption from without ; and 2d, and opposed to this, of evaporation 
from the surface of the body, which regulates internal heat. So beautifully 
is this balance preserved, that the stability of the animal temperature in all 
countries has always been a subject of marvel. If anything, however, pre- 
vents this evaporation, • • • then, no doubt, the temperature of the body 
rises, especially if, in addition, there is muscular exertion and production of 
heat from that cause. The extreme discomfort always attending abnormal 
heat of the body * then commences. • • • In experiments in ovens, 
Blagden and Fordyce bore a temperature of 260® with a small rise of tem- 
perature (2i^ F.); but the air was 'dry, and the heat of their bodies was 
reduced by perspiration; when the air is very moist, and evaporation is 
hindered, the temperature of the body rises rapidly; even 7® to 8° F." 

Condition Affecting the Temperature ofHeaLihy Persons, — It is important to 
notice some of the conditions which most affect the temperature of persons in 
health. 

Age. — ^The temperature of the young and of the very old is higher than 
the middle aged. The infant at birth has a temperature of from 99^ F. to 
100^ F., and it maintains a temperature of 99^ and upwards for several days. 
The variations of temperature from other causes are much greater in children 
than in adults, as also are the normal daily variations of temperature. About 
the sixtieth year the average temperature of man begins to rise, and at the 
eightieth year it resembles that of childhood. This rise of temperature in the 
aged in whom the heat-produCing conditions are feeble, is conjectured to be 
due to diminished loss of heat from the skin, owing to a less supply of blood. 
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Daily Variatiam. — It is an established fact that the bodily temperatore 
has a regular diurnal variation. The lowest temperature is in the morning, 
and the highest in the afternoon. The daily maximum occurs between 4 and 
9 P. M., and the daily minimum between 2 and 8 A. M. Tbe lowest tem- 
perature IS about 6 A. M.» and from that time the temperature rises mitU 
late in the afternoon. (Ogle,) 

Rest and Activity, — In sleep the variations of temperature are reduced 
to their minimum. Although there is an apparently wide difference in the 
temperature of the body during rest and activity, yet 4t would seem that** the 
final difference of temperature during rest and during labor, is extremely 
trifling." {Wunderlich,) This appears to be due to those compensating 
actions, '' regulators of the temperature,'^ or modifyir.g conditions on which 
an equilibrium of temperature is maintained in health. During labor large 
quantities of cold air are inspired, and cold drinks imbibed, evaporation from 
the surface goes on more rapidly, and given quantities of heat are converted 
into muscular force or action. Thus, though the production of heat is greater 
in labor than in rest, yet the loss of heat is correspondingly increased, and the 
equilibrium of temperature is, if not maintained, very quickly restored. 

Decomposing Substances. — The introduction into the blood of decom- 
posing substances, as pus, animal matters, and the products of fever and m- 
flanmiation, give rise to elevation of temperature. When putrid matters are 
iigected under the ^dn of animals, there is a rise of temperature, which 
reaches its maximum within twenty-eight hours, and is followed by a decline 
to the normal standard. But if this injection is repeated several times, death 
occurs with a high temperature. {Billroth,) The air of towns contains 
emanations in hot weather from all the sources of animal and vegetable de- 
composition, and the inhalation of air so vitiated, brings in contact with the 
blood the products of decomposition in a highly divided state. The breath 
is charged with organic matters to which heat imparts the same activity. 
The air in close and heated places, as in tenement houses, workshops, 
school-houses, hospital-wards, and other rooms where many persons con- 
gregate for hours together, becomes charged with organic matters in 
addition to various gases. If the temperature of such places is increased, 
whether by the sun or by artificial means, these organic matters undergo de- 
composition with the production of poisonous agents, which give rise 
to fatal elevations of temperature among the young and old, and thos 
enfeebled by disease. 

Cold, — Cold is applied through a medium, as air, water, &c. Its direcT: 
effect is the abstraction of heat, but Its secondary effect is the production 
heat. As the cooling process goes on, the blood recedes from the skin, an» 
is no longer exposed to the cold, and at the same time the external secretioiDr< 
are diminished. If the cold is withdrawn before the process of cooling h 
too much lowered the system, reaction takes place, the blood returns to 
surface in larger quantities than before, and the temperature reaches a higlcM'-^ 
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point than normal, but soon returns to its natural standard. If, however, 
the cold is intense and continued, the temperature will steadily sink, in spite 
of compensating ageucies, and death will finally ensue. The depressing 
effects of cold air depends much upon the amount of moisture there is in it, 
and whether it is still or moving. Cold dry air is far less cooling than bold 
moist air ; and cold air at rest, than cold air in motion. Cold, applied through 
the medium of water, is much more depressing than where air is employed, 
and running water abstracts heat much more rapidly than standing water. 



Heat, — Heat, like cold, is applied through such agents as air, water, &c. 
When heat is applied we witness the same effort to preserve an equilibrium 
of temperature, as in the use of cold. While the primary effect of heat is to 
raise the temperature, the secondary effect is to cool the body by relaxing 
the blood-vessels of the skin, and thus inviting the blood to the surface, and 
in the same manner increasing the secretions and their evaporation. If, how- 
ever, the heating process is continued beyond the power of the regulating 
forces to control the temperature, the heat of the body gradually rises, and 
death ensues when it reaches 110^ to 115^ F. Hot moist air is much more 
heating than hot dry air, partly owing to the diminished evaporation under 
the former circumstances, but chiefly on account of the direct application of 
heat through a more solid medium. 

Baths. — The effect of bathing upon the heat of the body varies with the 
temperature of the bath. If the water is very cold the production of heat is 
greatly increased, and the temperature of the body is not diminished. If the 
bath is 68^-73® F. the production of heat is inc/eased three or four times; if 
86^ F. it is £wice the usual amount; if at blood-heat it is but slightly increased. 
(lAebermeUter,) If, however, cold is applied locally, as to the hands, feet, 
nose, the temperature of the part may be reduced 6® or 7® F. A cold sitz 
bath will reduce the temperature of the whole body 2® F., but there is a rise 
after the bath. A hot bath is at first followed by a rise of temperature, and 
this is succeeded by a corresponding fall. The phenomena of temperature 
witnessed in the employment of baths are not yet fully explained. It is, 
however, sufficient for our purpose to notice that the cold bath at once rapidly 
abstracts heat from the body, and thus suddenly reduces temperature. It 
also constringes the vessels of the skin, and forces the blood to the internal 
organs, and while it thus removes the mass of blood irom Airther contact 
with the cold medium, it stimulates to activity the functions of internal 
organs, and heat is produced as a secondary effect. A cold bath, therefore, 
first reduces temperature, and secondly elevates it above the normal standard, 
and the equilibrium is restored by a gradual return from an elevated to the 
normal temperature. A hot bath, on the contrary, first communicates heat^ 
and thus elevates the temperature; but this is immediately followed by a 
relaxation of the skin and its vessels, the blood is withdrawn from the deeper 
organs, the secretions of the skin are increased, evaporation becomes active, 

47 
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and the cooling process gradually restores the normal temperature. A hot 
bath, then, at first elevates the temperatuJ*e, secondly depresses it, and the 
equilibrium is restored by a gradual rise to the normal standard. ^* Every 
diminution and elevation of temperature which momentarily occurs through 
thermal application, is therefore only transient, and is speedily neutralized by 
the altered warmth production j • • a high temperature (of the tody) com- 
monly follows a cold bath ; and after a warm bath, on the other hand, in- 
creased coolness is noticed ; and in tropical countries, and very hot seasons, 
DO means of cooling is so lasting as a bath or a douche of very warm water.'' 
( Wunderlich) 

These are but few of the many examples which might be adduced to 
illustrate the nature of the agencies by which the normal temperature of the 
body is affected. It must be borne in mind, however, that whatever these 
agencies are, so long as the body is in a state of health, there is a regulating 
power that tends to preserve an equilibrium of temperature. However 
extreme the fluctuations may be, there are compensative functions and 
methods of adjustment capable of quickly restoring the normal condition. 

It is very evident that in an organism having such complicatod functions 
as that of man, and subject to such a multitude of adverse influences, the 
balance between health and disease must be very nicely adjusted. Too 
great an elevation or too great a depression of temperature, may destroy the 
"regulation power," and disease or death may be the consequence. Or, on 
the other hand, this "regulation power" may be weakened or destroyed by 
causes generated within the body, or received from without, and the heat- 
producing agencies are then under other influences, and may prove power- 
fully destructive forces. 

• 

II. — Temperature of the Animal System in Disease. 

It is important in this connection to notice also the effects of disease upon 
the temperature of the individual affected. And in the first place it may 
stated that idiosyoicrasy, or constitutional peculiarities, hjK-e a considerabl 
influence upon the power of the system to regulate the temperature. Th 
degrees of mean bodily temperature, which different persons maintain in healt 



aside from age, sex, and other pecularities, is not the same. This variability 
has been attributed to the special constitution or habit of body of individualr 
If in any individual there is a diminished power of maintainmg in health 
normal mean temperature, we must conclude that when such persons 
unduly exposed to agencies which increase the temperature of the body, s 
high solar or artificial heat, fatal effects must be the result ; while persons 
more power of compensation would pass unharmed. And still further, , 
must follow that those diseases which tend to destroy the agencies which rt» 
ulate temperature, must act more promptly, and with much greater e 
upon those of feeble constitution, than upon those who have great powei^^^r 
maintaining an equilibrium. 
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The first peculiarity whioh we notice in regard to temperature in disease, 
is that there are daily fluctuations, as in health, but much more extreme. It 
may be stated, in general, that the remission of temperature in diseases occurs 
in the morning, and the exacerbation in the afternoon and evening; the 
minimum is reached between 6 and 9 o'clock in the morning, and the 
maximum between 3 and 6 o'clock in the afternoon. In many diseases 
the minimum temperature is not below 98®, and generally is one or two 
degrees above that point, while the maximum has no definite limit, and 
may reach the dangerous height of 107°. It will be noticed that the exacer- 
bation occurs in the afternoon, or that part of the day when the temperature 
of the air is at its maximum. The effect of various diseases upon the bodily 
temperature may be seen by the following illustrations: In typhoid fever 
it is 102® to 104® ; in typhus fever, 102® to 104® ; eruptive fevers, as measles, 
small-pox, &c., 102® to. 104®; scarlet fever, 104®; pneumonia, 104®. 
( Wunderlich.) In some non-infiammatory diseases, it is true, the tempera- 
ture may fall even as low as 71® and 72®. {Roger,) 

When other conditions, therefore, than health exist, there must be 
greater liability to fluctuations of bodily temperature of a dangerous charac- 
ter, and hence, a predisposition to the effects of heat. If, for example, 
the secretions of the skin are diminished or prevented, the cooling process of 
evaporation is correspondingly diminished, and the power of preserving the 
normal temperature is markedly lessened. Simpson says: ** Every man 
seized with sun-stroke, and who could answer questions, informed me that he 
had not perspired for a greater or less extent of time — sometimes not for 
days — ^previous to being attacked, and that he had enjoyed good health as long 
as he perspired, but that on this perspiration being checked he felt dull and 
listless, and unable to make much exertion without making a great effort.'' It 
was noticed that the heat of the surface became much increased. These pre- 
disposing causes are, therefore, very numerous, especially in cities and among 
the poor. We shall notice only two or three of the more important: 

1. Exhaustion from fatigue, or overwork, especially in a heated atmos- 
phere, powerfully predisposes to sun-stroke. By far the greater number of cases 
which enter hospitals in this city are laborers stricken down while at their 
work, late in the day. Marked examples of sun-stroke following fatigue are 
furnished among soldiers, especially in tropical climates. 

2. Intemperance is an important predisposing element in a large number 
of cases of sun-stroke in this city. Although alcoholic liquors have the effect 
when first taken of lowering the bodily temperature, yet in habitual dnnkers 
the power of regulating the temperature seems to be diminished, and the 
drunkard, whether soldier or civilian, is the first to fall a victim to high heat. 

3. Persons confined in impure air, as in tenement houses, badly ventilated 
workshops, barracks, etc., suffer severely from the effects of heat. The air 
is charged with noxious impurities, gases, and organic matters, and is almost 
irrespirable. Carbonic acid, one of the most fatal poisons, exists in dangerous 
quantity; 'Hhe carbonic acid of the anr increases with the activity of life, and 
with artificial warming and lighting, as well as with animal and vegetable de- 
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It has been a question, if it really does any active harm, or is only 
negative to life. * * I am inclined to think that carbonic acid has an injorionfl 
influence in small amount."* 

A review of the preceding facts warrant the following conclusions : 

1st. The temperature of the human system is fixed in health at a mean of 
98° F., and has a range of about three degrees, the equilibrium being restored 
by certain compensating functions. There is a daily fluctuation of temperature, 
the minimum being in the morning, and the maximum in the afternoon. This 
normal fixed temperature may be elevated or depressed by the temperature of 
the air to a point which will cause death. When the temperature is elevated, 
death may occur with all the symptoms due to heat. 

2d. The temperature of the body is elevated in disease, the compensating 
functions or '^ regulation power,'' is weakened, and the morning and evening 
fluctuations are the same as in health. High external temperature much 
more sensibly afifects the temperature of the sick, than the well, and may raise 
it to a point at which exhaustion or true sun-stroke may prove fatal. 

3d. A temperature of 54° F. is the medium temperature of the air best 
adapted to the public health, for at that temperature the decomposition 
of animal and vegetable matters is slight, and the normal temperature of the 
human system is most easily maintained. Every degree of heat above 
that point, adds to the indirect and direct effects of heat upon the body. 
When the temperature is maintained at 70° F. and upwards, the indirect ef- 
fects of heat become very marked upon the general mortality; and when it is 
maintained at 80° F. and upwards, the direct effects of heat are added to the 
indirect. 
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How High Tbmpbraturbs Affect the Public Health. 

We have next to consider in what manner high temperature affects thci 
public health. 

1. Indirect Ejects of Heat. — The indirect effects of heat appear in the 
production of deleterious gases or vapors which vitiate the air, and render it 
more or less iiyurious to health. Decomposition of all forms of refuse animal 
and vegetable matter proceeds with far greater rapidity during the summer 
quarter than during other months of the year. And the rapidity of the de- 
composition depends upon the daily fluctuations of temperature.* As this 
putresence progresses, gases are evolved, which fill the air, and especially 
the stratum nearest the earth. 

As many of these gases are proven to be poisonous, and productive of 
various forms of disease when inhaled, it follows that one source of increased 
summer mortality is due to the decomposition of the waste animal and 
vegetable matters, which, in the various forms of refuse, are so plentifully 
found in cities, llius many of the diarrhoeal diseases, fevers, and similar 
.affections, are believed to have their origin at this period. 

To these effects should be added the damage to food irom continued high 
heat. Milk retailed through the city, the sole or chief diet of thousands of 
hand-fed infants among the poor, undergoes such changes as to render it not 
only less nutritious, but also hurtful to the digestive organs. The vegetables 
and fruits in the markets rapidly deteriorate, and became unfit for food; meats 
and fish quickly take on putrefactive changes, which render them more or less 
indigestible. Hence, with the rise of the summer temperature derangements 
of the digestive organs begin early to be manifest, first in infants and children, 
and subsequently in adults. As the season advances these affections, of various 
types and degrees of severity, become almost universally prevalent, and give 
to our sickness and death rate their immense preponderance during the 
summer quarter. 

2. Direct Effects of Heat, — In the direct action of heat upon the human 
system we have the most powerful element in the production of our great 
summer mortalities. While fatal sun-stroke represents the maximum direct 
effect of solar heat upon the human subject, the large increase of deaths from 
Wasting chronic diseases and diarrhoeal affections; of children under one year 
of age, and persons upwards of 70 years of age; shows the sad effects of the 
prevailing heat upon all who are debilitated by disease or age. The derange- 
ments of the functions of the system which follow this pressure of external 
lieat upon the normal conditions may extend to every organ of the body. 
The nervous system is rendered more susceptible ; the digestive organs are 
enfeebled; the action of the heart is increased. The more immediate effects 
^f heat upon the animal system have been made the subject of careful study, 
and should be noticed in this connection. 

***l WM led to coniiider one of the effects of heat when working on the gases of putrefaction. It 
wuM then perfectly clear that the putreflfcction proceeded exactly as the temperature rose, not ceasing 
at a litUe aboye 198 "> F., perhaps approacMng nearly 140" F."— Anous Smith, Air and Bain. London, 
1873. 
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It is established that when solar or artificial heat is continuallT 

• 

applied to the animal, the temperature of the body will gradually rise 
. until all the compensating or heat regulating agencies fail to preserve the 
eqilibrium, and the temperature reaches a point at which death takes place. 
This degree of animal heat varies much with different species of animals, and 
with different animals of the same species. In the experiments of Wood* the 
temperature of rabbits dying from the effects of heat varied from lll^'tolU^; 
in a dog it was 130 J ° ; and m a pigeon 120°. As the normal temperature of 
these animals is higher than that of man, it is not probable that the latter 
would survive the same high bodily temperature. In general, a temperature of 
107° in any disease would be regarded as indicating an unfavorable termination. 
The following degrees of temperature have been recorded by different ob- 
servers of persons suffering from sun-stroke, viz.: Dowler, 113°, 109°, 106°, 
104°, and 110° after death; Levick, 109°, 109°, 106°, 105°, 112° after death; 
Wood, 108°, 109°, 104^, 106^, 109-110^ after death. 

Wood performed a series of experiments to determine the degree of heat 
required to destroy the functions of the brain, and concludes: 1. That a 
temperature of the brain of from 113^ to 117*^ F. is sufficient, if maintained, 
to produce death in a short, space of time in mammals, by arrest of respira- 
tion. 2. That the chief symptoms induced are insensibility and convulsions, 
preceded by exceedingly rapid respirations and action of the heart, and ud- 
aocompanied by any general rise of temperature. 3. That these symptoms 
come on very quickly in all cases, at times with absolute abruptness. He 
attributes the fact that a temperature of 113^ to 114^ F., is fatal to the 
brain of a cat, and 117^ F. to that of a rabbit, to the difference in excitability 
of the nervous system of the two animals, and adds : '* The brain of a man is 
much more highly organized, and no doubt correspondingly more sensitive 
than that of a cat, and if a temperature below 113*^ F., is fatal to the brain of 
a cat, whose normal temperature is 102^ ° F., it seems very certain that the 
temperature of some cases of insolation (113^ F.) is sufficient in itself to 
cause death in man, whose normal temperature is 99^ F.'' 



The nature of the changes which heat produces when so applied 
to produce dangerous or fatal results, has been variously explamed k::::^^ 
authors. But recent investigations seem to establish certain conclusi 
which it is important to notice. Obemiem gives two forms of sun-stroke, v 
the asthenic, where the elevation of the temperature of the body brings 
early collapse ; and sthenic, when the bodily temperature att<iins a great hei^ ^^ 
and then suddenly the attack comes on, with more or less reaction. In-^c:^ 
former case there is a pale face and a copious sweating, and cold skin, ^ / 

is the heat asphyxia of some authors) ; in the other there is the red face^^^, ^^ 
injected eyes, the sobbing breathing, convulsions, delirium, &c. t The astr~_^ii, 
form here noticed is described by Wood as *^ exhaustion" by heat, and is ^^ qi 
different from the sthenic form, which he denominates ^* thermic fever." 

• Thermic Feyer. 
t Parkea' Hygiene. 
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In the first, or the Asthenic Farm, high temperature proves injurious, 
and also fatal, by what is termed exhaustion. This effect is more often 
seen in persons feeble from debilitating diseases or age. The symptoms are 
those of extreme prostration ; the pulse is quick and feeble ; the skin is cool 
and moLst ; and the patient has the appearance of one suffering from fainting. 
The post-mortem examination reveals a relaxed condition of the heart. 

In the second, or Sthenic Formt Insolation^ Sun-stroke, Heat-stroke, Ther- 
mic Fever, it has been established that heat may cause death by its effects 
upoD, — 1st, the nervous centres; 2d, The muscular system; aud, 3d, 
the blood. Wood applied heat directly to the heads of animals, and 
concludes from his experiments: — That symptoms come on very quickly in 
all cases^ at times with absolute abruptness. '' There is a marked resem- 
blance of the nervous symptoms given in these cases, to those most notice- 
able in sun-stroke." The author remarks, however, that the general symptoms 
were not those of insolation ; and this fact, in his opiniou, proves that sun- 
stroke is not so much due to the direct effects of heat upon the head, as to the 
general rise of the temperature of the whole bod|r. The effects of high heat 
upon the muscular system is believed by Vallin, to be due to the coagulation 
of the myosin muscular juice, which results in muscular rigidity. This 
accounts for the rigidity of the heart found after death from insolation, 
and the r Ai^id post-mortem rigidity which always occurs in these cases. Wood 
concludes: — 1. Excessive rigidity of heart due to a coagulation of its myosin, 
is a very pathognomonic lesion of sun-stroke. 2d. That in most cases it is 
a post-mortem, rather than an ante-mortem, phenomenon, occurring directly 
after death. 3. In certain cases, the so-called cardiac variety of sun- 
stroke, death is probably due to a sudden ante-mortem coagulation of the 
cardiac myosin and consequent instantaneous arrest of the heart's action. 
4. That the muscles after death from heat fever, very soon become rigid, 
sometimes do so instantly, and that such rigidity is of the same nature 
as ordinary post-mortem ngidity. 5th. That while it is conceivably possible 
that death from asphyxia may occur from coagulation of the myosin of 
the diaphragm and other respiratory muscles, it is exceedingly probable 
that in man death never does actually occur from such causes." The changes 
found in the blood seem to be due to the effects of the fever induced by the heat. 
It is very dark owing to a diminished amount of oxygen, and is not coagulable. 

Wood states that death from sun-stroke **is frequently due in a great 
measure to a slow, gradual deterioration of nerve, muscular, and hsemic organ- 
ization ; and in such cases the fatal result may be brought about without being 
caused by the temperature without, in other words, the lethal nerve heat 
point being reached.'' 

Causes op High Temperature in New York. 

Observation has established the important fact, that the temperature 
large and closely populated towns is higher than the surrounding rural 
^iistricts. This is due to a variety of causes, the chief of which are the removal 
vegetation, the drainage of the soil, and the covering of the earth with stone 
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bricks, and mortar; the aggregation of population to surface area; the masung 
together of buildings; and, finally, the vast multiplication of sources of artificial 
heat in dwellings, workshops, and manufactories. The difference between the 
mean temperature of the city at Cooper Institute and at the Arsenal, Central 
Park, for a single month, illustrates this fact. 

Another striking difference between the temperature of these two points of 
observation is that the range is much greater at Central Park than at Cooper 
Institute, the temperature falling at night more at the former than at 
the latter place. '^ The effect of vegetation is to lower the temperature 
at night, while brick and stone retain the heat and prevent any considerable 
fall of temperature during the twenty -four hours. But New York has all the 
conditions of increased temperature above given intensified. It has a southern 
exposure; below Fifty-nmth street almost the enture surface is stone and 
brick ; it is destitute of vegetation ; its buildings are irregularly arranged, 
but crowded together so as to give the largest amount of elevation with the 
least superficial area; ventilation of courts, areas, and living-rooms, is 
sacrificed, and finally its population is crowded into ill-constructed buildings* 
some wards having the largest population to surface area of any city in the 
civilized world. These conditions necessarily cause a constant production of 
artificial heat of an unlimited amount. When the summer temperature begins 
to rise, it is so much constantly added to the amount of artificial heat already 
existing. The temperature of the whole vast massr of stones, bricks, and 
mortar gradually mcreases, with no other mitigation and modification than the 
inconstant winds and occasional rain-storms. 

The effect of this increase of temperature upon the refuse and filth of 
the streets, courts, and alleys, upon the air in close places, and in the tene- 
ment houses, and upon the tenants themselves, is at once percept.i])le. The 
foul gases of decomposition fill the atmosphere of the city, and renders the 
aur of the close and unventilated places stifling ; while languor, depression, 
and debility fall upon the population like a wide-spread epidemic. 

The course of sickness now changes, and the physician recognizes that a 
new element has entered into the medical constitution of the season. The 
sickly young, the enfeebled old, those exhausted irom wasting diseases, whose 
native energies were just sufficient to maintain their tenure upon life, are 
the first to succumb to this new pressure upon their vital resources. Diarrhoeal 
diseases of every form next appear, and assume a fatal intensity, and finally 
the occurrence of sun-stroke, (or thermic fever), determines the maximum 
effects of heat upon the public health. The sickness records of dispensaries, 
and the mortality records of the Health Department, show that a new and 
most destructive force is now operating, not only in the diseases above men- 
tioned, but also in nearly all the diseases present at that period. 

Fevers, consumption in its later stages, and puerperal affections, all run 
a more rapid course, and are far less amenable to treatment.* Indeed, the 

* An eminent German physiciAn has made the observation, that daring the hot aammer monUiB 
ordinary fevers are fitf more fatal, owing to the addition of the heat of the air to the heat of the body. 
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only safety is in flight from the city to the country, and to the ooolest locali- 
ties, as the sea-shore or the mountains. The change m the progress of these 
diseases, thus transferred from the city to the country, is often marvelousy 
and shows how fatal is the element of heat in its direct and indirect efifect 
upon city life. 

The following table of weekly temperature and mortality for 1872, is 
added as still further illustrating the preceding statements: 
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REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

The question which we have to determine is, as to the best methods of 
protecting the present and future population of New York from the evil con- 
sequences of high summer temperatures. The facts regarding the tempera- 
ture of the individual in health and disease, the conditions which influence the 
bodily temperature, and the direct and indirect £ffect« of heat upon the animal 
system, suggest the necessity of securing, if possible, the following results: 

First. The moderation of the temperature of the atmosphere. 

Second. The daily regulation and equalization of bodily temperature by 
artificial means. 

To accomplish the first object of equalizing the temperature of the city, 
the following measures are suggested : 

First. The supply of an adequate number and variety of shade-trees. 

Second. The introduction of water to such an extent as to admit of free 
flushing of all the streets and gutters daily. 

I. — The Supply of the City with Shade-Trees. 

The sanitary value of trees has been greatly underestimated. With 
the most ruthless hand man has everywhere and at all times sacrificed 
this most important element in natural scenery. He has found, however, 
that by this waste of the forests, he has not improved his condition. The 
winters are colder, the summers hotter, the living springs cease to flow, the 
streams are disappearing, the earth is deeply frozen in winter, and parched in 
summer.* But what is of more serious importance, grave diseases, like con- 
sumption, typhoid, and other low forms of fever, diphtheria, diarrhoeal affec- 
tions, etc., become frequent and fatal. Unaware of the causes which have 
rendered an old homestead unhealthy, the occupant is often forced to find a 
more congenial home. Thus large areas of the globe have, by the destruction 
of the forests, been rendered almost uninhabitable. Other sections have, by 
the same vandalism, been reduced to the condition of barren wastes. 

The sanitary eflfects of trees, so far as they relate to the subject of this 
paper, may be considered under the following heads : 

First. Equalization of the temperature and humidity. 

Second. Rendering innocuous deleterious malarial emanations from the 
soil. 

Third. Purification of the atmosphere. 

• The question, however, remaine unsettled how (mt the improvement of country districts by »ffri- 
cnltarc afteota the temperature. From recent investigations by Daniel Draper. Meteorologist to the 
Park i.'ommistiion, it appears, that in the vicinity of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. th« awage 
general temperature has not dianged during the last fifty years. 
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1. — The Effect of Trees on Temperature and Humidity. — It is a matter 
of common observation that the temperature in a forest, a grove, or even a 
clump of trees, is cooler in summer and warmer in winter than the surround- 
ing country. Man and animals alike seek the shade of groves and trees dur- 
ing the heat of the day, and are greatly refreshed and revived by the cool at- 
mosphere. The difference between the temperature of the air under and 
among the branches of a single tree, densely leaved, and the surrounding aar, 
on a hot day, is instantly realized by the laborer or traveler who seeks the 
shade. The thermometer in the sun and shade shows a difiference of 20, 30, 
and 40 degrees, and in the soil a difference of 10 to 11 degrees. The reverse 
is true in winter. The laborer and traveler exposed in the cold of the open 
country, find in the forest a degree of warmth quite as great as in a building 
but imperfectly inclosed. Railroad engineers inform us that they have occa- 
sion to use far less fuel in passing through forests in winter than in travers- 
ing the same distance in the open country. When the ground is frozen two or 
three feet deep in the fields, it is found above the freezing point in the forest. 
Forests and even single trees, have, therefore, a marked influeno-e upon the 
surrounding temperature, especially during the sununer, and they evidently 
tend to equalize temperature, preventing extremes both in summer and 
winter. Hence they become of immense value as sanitary agencies in pre- 
serving equality of climatic conditions. 

It is believed by some vegetable physiologists that trees exert this power 
through their own inherent warmth, which always remains at a fixed standard 
both in summer and winter. " Observation shows" says Meguscher,* "^^ that 
the wood of a living tree maintains a temperature of from 54® to 56® F., 
when the temperature stands from 37^ to 47® F., above zero, and that the 
internal warmth does not rise and fall in proportion to that of the atmosphere. 
So long as the latter is below 67® F., that of the tree is always highest; 
but, if the temperature of the air rises to 67® F., tliat of the vegetable 
growth is Ihe lowest." Since, then, trees maintain at all seasons a constant 
mean temperature of 54® F., it is easy to see why the air in contact with 
the forest must be warmer in winter and cooler in summer, than in situations 
where it is deprived of that influence, t 

Again, the shade of trees protects the earth from the direct rays of the sun, 
and prevents solar irradiation from the earth. This effect is of immense im- 
portance in cities where the paved streets become excessively heated, and radia- 
tion creates one of the most dangerous sources of heat. Whoever has walked 
in the streets of New York, on a hot summer's day, protected from the direct 
rays of a midday sun by his umbrella, has found the reflected heat of the 
pavement intolerable. If, for a moment, he passed into the dense shade of a 
tree, he at once experienced a marked sense of relief. 

Trees also have a cutaneous transpiration by their leaves. And although 
they absorb largely the vapor of the surrounding air, and also the water of 
the soil, they nevertheless exhale constantly large volumes into the air. This 

* Man and Nature. O. P. M»rsh, New Tork. 1872. 

t It i« intereitiDg to notioe, in this ooxmection. the remark of Angne Smith, Alreedy quoted, that » 
temperature of 64^ F. is importuit in the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter. 
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vaporization of liquids is a frigorifio or cooling prooess, and when most rapid, 
the frigorific effect reaches its maximum. The amount of fluid exhaled 
by vegetation has been, at various times, estimated with more or less aocu- 
racy. Hales* states that a sun>flower, with a surface of 5.616 square inches, 
throws off at the rate of 20 to 24 ounces avoirdupois every twelve hours ; i 
vine, with 12 square feet of foliage, exhales at the rate of 5 or 6 ounces daily. 
Bishop Watson, in his experiments on grasses, estimated that an acre of grass 
emits into the atmosphere 6.400 quarts of water in 24 hours. 

It is evident, therefore, that vegetation tends powerfully to cool the a^ 
mosphere during a summer day, and this effect increases in proportion to the 
increase of the temperature. The influence of trees heavily leaved, in a dis- 
trict where there is no other vegetation, in moderating and equalizing the 
temperature, cannot be overestimated. The amount of superficial surface 
exposed by the foliage of a single tree is immense. For example, ^'the 
Washington Elm, of Cambridge, Mass., a tree of moderate size, was esti- 
mated several years §ince to produce a crop of 7,000,000 leaves, exposing a 
surface of 200,000 square feet, or about five acres of foliage." 

Trees regulate the humidity of the air by the process of absorptaon 
and transpiration. They absorb the moisture con tamed in the air, and again 
return to the air, in the form of vapor, the water which they have absorbed 
from the earth and the air. The flow of sap in trees for the most part ceases 
at night, the stimulus of light and heat being necessary to the functi<»i 
of absorption and evaporation. During the heated portions of the 
day, therefore, when there is the most need of agencies to equalize 
both temperature and humidity, trees perform their peculiar functions most 
actively. Moisture is rapidly absorbed from the air by the leaves, and from 
the earth by the roots, and is again all returned to the air and earth by trans- 
piration or exudation. The effect of this process upon temperature and 
humidity, is thus stated by Marsh: '' The evaporation of the juices of the 
plant by whatever process effected^ takes up atmospheric heat, and produces 
refrigeration. This effect is not less real, though much less sensible in 
the forest than in meadow and pasture land, and it cannot be doubted that the 
local temperature is considerably affected by it. But the evaporation that 
cools the air, diffuses through it, at the same time^ a medium which powerfully 
resists the escape of heat from the earth by radiation. Visible vapor 
or clouds, it is well known, prevents frosts by obstructing radiation, or rather 
by reflecting back again the heat radiated by the earth, just as any 
mechanical screen would do. On the other hand, clouds intercept the rays 
of the sun also, and binder its heat from reaching the earth." Again, 
he says, upon the whole, their general effect "seems to be to mitigate 
extremes of atmospheric heat and cold, moisture and drought. They serve 
as equalizers of temperature and humidity." 

2. — EffecU upon Malarial Emanations, — The power of trees, when in 
leaf, to render harmless the poisonous emanations from the earth, has long 
been an established fact. Man may live in close proximity to marshes from 
which arise the most dangerous malaria with the utmost impunity, provided a 

* Public PwrkB. By Jouk H. Rauoh, M. D. Chicago* 1869. 
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grove intervene between his home and the marsh. This function of trees was 
known to the Romans, who enacted laws requiring the planting of trees 
in places made uuinhabitable by the diffusion of malaria, and placed groves 
serving such purposes under the protection of some divinity to insure 
their protection. 

• 

3. — Purification of the Atmosphere. — The process of vegetable nutrition 
consists in the appropriation by the plant or tree of carbon. This element it re- 
ceives from the air in the form principally of carbonic acid, and in the process 
of digestion the oxygen is liberated, and again restored to the air, while the 
carbon becomes fixed as an element of the woody fiber. Man and animals, 
on the contrary, require oxygen for their nutrition, and the supply is in the 
air they breath. Carbon is a waste product of the animal system, and, 
uniting with the oxygen, is expired as carbonic acid, a powerful animal 
poison. A slight increase of the normal quantity of carbonic acid in the 
air renders it poisonous to man, and continued respiration of such air, or a 
considerable increase of the carbonic acid, will prove fatal. The animal and 
vegetable world, therefore, complement each other, and the one furnishes the 
conditions and forces by which the other maintains life and health. '* Plants," 
says Schacht, ^'imbibe from the air carbonic acid and other gaseous or 
volatile products exhaled by animals, developed by the natural phenomena of 
decomposition. On the other hand, the vegetable pours into the atmosphere 
oxygen, which is taken up by animals and appropriated by them. The tree, 
by means of its leaves and its young herbaceous twigs, presents a considerable 
surface for absorption and evaporation \ it abstracts the carbon of carbonic 
acid, and solidifies it in wood fecula, and a multitude of other compounds. 
The result is that a forest withdraws from the air, by its great absorbent sur- 
face, much more gas than meadows or cultivated fields, and exhales pro- 
portionally a considerable greater quantity of oxygen. The influence of the 
forests on the chemical composition of the atmosphere is, in a word, of the 
highest importance."* 

In large cities, where animal and vegetable decomposition goes on rapidly 
daring the. summer, the atmosphere is, as already stated, at times saturated 
with deleterious gases. At the period of the day when malaria and mephitic 
gases are emitted in the greatest quantity and activity, this function of 
absorption by vegetation, is most active and powerful. Carbonic acid, 
ammoniacal compounds, and other gases, products of putrefaction, so actively 
poisonous to man, are absorbed, and in the process of vegetable digestion, the 
deleterious portion is separated and appropriated by the plant, while oxygen, 
the element essential to animal life, is returned to the air. Trees, therefore, 
in cities, are of immense value, owing to their power to destroy or neutralize 
malaria, and to absorb the poisonous elements of gaseous compounds, while 
they emit the oxygen. 

The conclusiorf from the foregoing facts is inevitable that one of 
the great and pressing sanitary wants of New York City is an ample 

* Ltt Arbrea, quoted by Marah. 
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supply of trees. It is, in effect, destitute of trees; for the aosightly shmbs 
which are planted by citizens are, in no proper sense, adequate to the purpose 
which we contemplate. Its long avenues, running North and South, without 
a shade-tree, and exposed to the full effect of the sun, are all but impassible 
at noonday in the summer months. The pedestrian who ventures out 
at such an hour finds no protection from an umbrella, on account of the 
radiation of the intense heat from the paved surface. Animals and man alike 
suffer from exposure in the glowing heat. Nothing mitigates its intensity 
but the winds, or an occasional rain-storm. And when evening comes 
on, the cooling of the atmosphere produced by vegetation does not occur, and 
unless partially relieved by favoring winds or a shower, the heat continues, 
hut little abated, and the atmosphere remains charged with noxious aod 
irrespirable gases. It is evident that shade-trees, of proper kinds, and suitably 
arranged, supply the conditions necessary to counteract the e>ils of excessive 
heat. They protect the paved streets and the buildings largely from the 
direct rays of the sun ; they cool the lower stratum of air by evaporation 
from their immense surfaces of leaves ; they absorb at once the malarious 
emanations and gases of decomposition, and abstract their poisonous properties 
for their own consumption; they withdraw from the air the carbonic acid 
thrown off from the animal system as a poison, and decomposing it, ap- 
propriate the element dangerous to man, and give back to the atmosphere 
the element essential to his health and even life.* 

And we may add that cultivated shade-trees in New York would be an 
artistic and attractive feature of the streets. Every citizen enjoys trees, aa 
is evident from the efforts made to cultivate them throughout the city. 

But it is idle to attempt to supply the city with suitable trees and ample 
shade, until the whole cdntrol and management of this service is placed under 
a qualified authority. If it is left to individual citizens to select their own 
trees, and cultivate them as they may think proper, there will be no im- 
provement upon the present system. Fortunately we have in the Depa^^ 
ment of Public Parks a commission fully and admirably qualified to assume 
the entire control of the trees of New York. This body could be empowered 
to select and plant the trees, and afterwards to cultivate and protect them, 
[n granting the requisite powers to this commission, the Legislature should 
authorize the planting of trees in all streets and public places, with suitable 
protection, and make interference with trees in the city, except by the agents 
of the commission, a penal offense. In wide streets and avenues, the plant- 
ing of a row of trees in the centre of the street might be left to the discretion 
of the commission. 

II. — The Introduction of River-Watkr for Cleaning. 

An examination of the daily temperature and mortality record shows 
some remarkable fluctuations due to the effects of ram-storms. The fall of 
temperature on the occurrence of rain on a summer's day is sometimes ten 

* Tho late Dr. FranciB remarked that he had noticed a marked increase in the fatality of diaeaM* 
in eectiona of the city after the removal of trees and all vegetation. 
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degrees, and it remains reduced for twenty-four hours or more. A correspond- 
ing fall of the mortality rate takes place on the following day, and it remains 
reduced until the temperature again rises. It has often been remarked, also, 
that wet seasons, or those noted for frequent rain-storms, have the least 
mortality. 

The action of a rain-storm in the reduction of temperature is twofold : 
First. The air is washed by the rain, and both cooled and purified. At the 
same time the attending movement of the winds changes the atmosphere, re- 
moving the hot and stifling air of the town, and replacing it from the ocean of 
fresh cool air from country places, or from the sea. Second. The evapora- 
tion of the freshly fallen rain from the heated surfaces of the city, as the 
paved streets, the brick walls, the metal roofs of the buildings, is a refrigera- 
ting process, and tends powerfully to cool the lower stratum of the air. 

Though we cannot extemporize rain-storms, and secure the benefits to be 
derived from them in the purification and cooling of the atmosphere further 
than would be eflfected by an abundant supply of vegetation, yet we may 
daily flush the streets, gutters, courts, alleys, etc., with fresh water. By this 
simple sanitary act, we can daily cleanse the city of all the surface filth not 
removed by the scavengers, and cool the atmosphere by the evaporation at- 
tendant upon the free use of water. By no other method can the city be 
preserved in a suitable i^ate of cleanliness during the summer, than by the 
daily and free use of water. The broom of the scavenger is wholly inade- 
quate te the purpose : it removes only the more gross substances, and leaves 
the finely divided and infinitely more putrescible and poisonous materials to 
be vaporized, and poison the air, or be driven by the winds into every recess. 

Competent engineers find no practical difficulty in supplying the city with 
water from that exhaustless reservoir, the river. The water from this source 
is well adapted for the purpose of cleaning the streets, gutters, and sewers. 

Among the plans for i^ilizing the river-water for sanitary and other pur- 
poses, that devised by Wm. E. Worthen, Esq., Sanitary Engineer, to the 
Metropolitan Board of Health,* demonstrates, not only the practicability of 
the scheme, but also its economy. He proposed to divide the city below 59th 
street into two districts, by 14th street; each district was to have a pumping- 
engine station: the lower at the comer of Canal and Walker streets, and the 
upper, on the reservoir, at 40th street. The water was to be conveyed to the 
pumping-stations by brick conduits, delivering by gravitation into wells. 
There were to be two pumping-engines at each station, each of the daily 
working capacity of 6,000 gallons per minute, and in case of necessity, 9,000 
gallons per minute; one engine only to be in use; the other to be a reserve- 
engine, in case of accidents. The pumps were to draw their supply by gravita- 
tion from a well, fed by a 4-feet brick conduit from the river, and deliver the 
water into a stand-pipe under a head of 100 feet above tide-level; the distri- 
bution thence to be through mains. The total cost of construction was care- 
fully computed, and found not to exceed $4,000,000, and the cost of mainte- 
nance $130,000 annually. Although this plan was submitted as a sanitary 

• See Report Met. Bond of He«itb, 1869, pege 668. 
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measure, and designed simply to secure thorough cleanliness during those 
months of the year when the Croton supply is deficient, Mr. Worthen sug- 
gests that this new water supply may still further be utilized. In the firat 
place, it would supply the Fire Department with water to any extent it 
might require, and, having such forcing power through the medium of the 
pumps, fire-engines would not be required. Street cleaning and the Fire De- 
partment could be under one management. In the second place, hydraulic 
power could be furnished to the commercial districts through the distributing 
or service pipes, which would be of immense advantage, and would surpersede 
the present costly and clumsy machiuery in use. A similar system has been 
introduced into London, at a great expense, for the express purpose of sup- 
plying the commercial portions of the town with hydraulic power in hoisting 
lifts, etc. It is estimated that the rental of such water-power would in itself 
pay the interest on the cost of construction and maintenance, and leave a sur- 
plus which would in time extinguish the entire debt, and thenceforth be an 
important source of revenue. Finally, such a water supply would furnish the 
requisite conveniences for public baths, the next great sanitary want of the 
people of New York, to which we shall allude. Baths could be cheaply con- 
structed and maiutained in every part of the tenement house districts, and the 
water, being derived from the river, would be sufficiently impregnated with 
salt at certain stages of the tides to yield the medicinal virtues of sea- 
bathing. 

Whatever other advantages might be derived from the contemplated ex- 
haustless river supply to the city, the importance of this measure to the public 
health would far surpass all other considerations. The whole paved surface 
could be daily thoroughly washed with streams of water thrown with im- 
mense force; the gutters would be flushed with such volumes of water, as 
would cleanse them of all filth and obstructions j and the sewers would be 
converted into living streams of water, which would remove all the now 
stagnant sewage, and destroy the poisonous sewer gases, which find their 
way upward into dwellings, and are so fatal to health and even life. 



III. — Artificial Mbans of Regulating Bodily Temperatuhe. 

In the discussion of the normal temperature it was noticed that there is a 
daily fluctuation, the mmimum occurring in the morning, and the maximum la 
the afternoon. It was also remarked that within given limits the animal had an 
inherent power of regulating its temperature and preserving an eqilibrium 
compatible with health. When, however, high heat is too long continued, 
these compensating functions may be unable to maintain the normal con- 
dition; the temperature then rises, and the heat may prove fatal. It was 
also noticed that the animal temperature has the same daily fluctuation in 
disease as in health, but that in sickness, for the most part, the temperature 
regulation-power is weak, and the sick are, therefore, much more susceptible 
to the evil eflfects of high heat, especially in the latter part of the day. 
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It becomes a sanitary question of much importance to determine whether 
any measure may be taken to supply artificial means to the people, by which 
the normal bodily temperature may be so regulated or preserved as not 
to reach a dangerous point during those periods of the day when the 
temperature of both the external air and of the animal system reach 
their maximum. It is evident that if at this critical portion of the twenty- 
four hours the temperature regulation-powers of the system could be 
strengthened; so that the cooling processes of the body would equal the heat 
produced, plus the external heat, no harm could come to the individual from 
excessive heat, whatever the disease might be, or the degree of temperature 
of the air. 

The measure best adapted to accomplish this most desirable result 
is THR BATH. It has been stated, in considering the conditions which 
affect the temperature of the body, that a warm bath is a powerful agent in 
reducing the temperature of the animal system, and that its effects are long 
continued. The warm bath produces this effect largely by promoting the cir- 
culation in the skin, and thus increases evaporation from the surface — a 
refrigerating process. The blood Is withdrawn from the internal organs, and 
remains exposed to the cooling effects of the evaporation for a long period. 

Bathing, as a measure for the promotion of public health, was better un- 
derstood and far more highly appreciated by the ancients than it is by the 
modems. The ruins of the ancient cities of the East generally show the 
most ample provisions for public baths. These baths were frequently made 
sacred, ahd were dedicated to the gods. The public baths of Rome illus- 
trate the importance attached to this provision for the health and comfort of 
the people. At one period that great metropolis had eight hundred and fifty 
public baths, with arrangements for heating water sufficient to accommodate 
285,000 persons. The baths of Diocletian were of such capacity that 18,000 
persons could bathe at the same time. The public baths were open from 
2 o'clock until dusk, that portion of the day when their cooling effects are 
most required; and notice was given of the bathing time by the ringing of a 
bell. The people then rushed to the baths to enjoy themselves while the water 
was yet warm, and all classes frequently mingled together, not excepting the 
nobility, or even the Emperor, who was sometimes found among the bathers. 
The water for these baths was brought by enormous aqueducts from great 
distances. " Water of every grade of temperature abounded; and even that 
of the sea and of the sulphurous fountain of Abula, near Tibur, was intro- 
duced. Within the vast precincts of the thermse were found temples, pales- 
trsB, for the sports of running, wrestling, boxing, pitching the quoit and 
throwing the javelin ; and extensive libraries, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting exhausted their refinements on their establishments, which, for their 
extent, were compared to cities ; incrustations, metals, and marble were all 
employed in adorning them. Those of which the most numerous remains are 
still visible, are the baths of Titus, Antoninus Garacalla, and Diocletian. In 
the order of time these were of subsequent erection to the thermse of 
Agrippa and Nero. Of the magnificence of the baths of Agrippa, the rela- 
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tion, fiieTid, and connselor of Augustus — an idea may be formed from tbe 
curcumstance of the Pantheon serving as a vestibule to them. By his will be 
bequeathed his gardens and the baths, which went by his name, to the Eomaii 
people, and he appropriated particular estates to their support, in order that 
bathing might be attended with no expense to the public"* 

What a melancholy contrast to such enlightened public zeal in behalf of 
the health of its people does New York present ! Surrounded with water 
which can be readily utilized, with a population half of which at least never 
bathe for want of facilities, this city has but two public baths. These batbs 
are entirely unfit for tbe purposes here contemplated, and deserve to be men- 
tioned only to the shame of our municipal government. 

It has been alleged in palliation of our neglect to supply the masses of 
the people with adequate means of bathing, that there is no popular apprecia- 
tion of baths in this country. There is ample proof of the absurdity of that 
statement. Boston has for several years been supplied with public baths, 
and they are patronized by all classes, especially the poor, during the summer 
months, in a most liberal manner. The number of bathers annually increases, 
and the baths are so conducted as to render them nearly or quite self-support- 
ing, and yet no tax is imposed which prevents the poorest person from enjoy- 
ing theur benefits. The two contemptible apolqgies for public baths, which 
New York supports, are overcrowded during the summer. This fact proves 
that if adequate provision were made for the accommodation of the people, 
there are few persons who would not bathe daily. 

But to secure an adequate supply of public baths some department of the 
City Government, like the Board of Health, or the Department of Public 
Works, must be empowered to erect and conduct them In such a manner to 
supply all classes of inhabitants. They should not be confined to the river- 
front, but should be distributed over the entire city, with suitable isolation of 
the sexes. If river-water is introduced as proposed for cleansing, there would 
be an ample supply of water. 

GENERAL C0XCLUSI0N8. 

Among the measures adopted to diminish the mortality of New York, due 
to excessive heat during the summer months, tbe following are recom- 
mended : 

I. The Cultivation of Shade -Trees in the Streets. — An adequate supply of 
shade-trees would tend to accomplish this object by protection from the direct 
rays of the sun ; by preventing the paved surfaces from becoming heated ■, 
by enveloping the city with an immense evaporating surface which tends, 
powerfully, to cool the lower stratum of the air ; by equalizing humidity ; 
by the absorption of malarial emanations from the earth ; by purifying the 
air in its absorption of gases deleterious to man, and the emission of gases 
necessary to his existence. In order to provide the city with the requisite 
number and variety of trees, and to properly and economically cultivate 

*BeU on Batha. 
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theni; the Department of Public Parks should be charged with the care of 
all trees now in the streets of the city, and also be empowered, under proper 
regulations, to plant and cultivate trees in all of the public streets. 

II. The Supply of River- Water for Cleansing. — The thorough flushing 
of the entire paved surface of the city daily so as to remove to the sewer all 
animal and organic matters before putrefaction has made any considerable 
progress, and at the same time the cleansing of the sewers with immense vol- 
umes of river-water, would have two most important results : 1. There would 
be no saturation of the air with the gases of putrefaction, due to high heat, 
now so destructive to health and life, especially of the young and feeble. 2. 
The lower stratum of the air would be ao cooled by evaporation as to greatly 
diminish the temperature during the heated porticm of the day. 

III. An Adequate Sujyply of Public Baths. — The maintenance of public 
baths in such numbers, and so distributed throughout the city as to enable 
every inhabitant to bathe during the afternoon and evening, would greatly 
mitigate the eflfects of high temperature : 1. By directly reducing the tem- 
perature of the body. 2. By maintaining a diminished temperature through 
the increased evaporation from the surface, which would follow thorough 
cleansing of the skin. 
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Abstract of deaths, in winter quarter, of 1871, 
134, 135; in spring quarter, do. 138, 129: in sum- 
mer quarter, do, 134, 135; in aatumnal quarter, 
do. 138. 139; of deaths during the year 1871, 148- 
181; of marriages, for the year 1871, 368; of 
births, for 1871. 378. 

AonoMsfor penalties, 33-34. 

Alooholxsm, 160, 151. 300, 209. 

Alleys, 32. 48. 

Ambulaxck Corps, the, 38. 

Ambndmxmt proposed to tenement house law, 46. 

Amcurums, 158. 159, 219. 

Amimal vaccinal ion, 73-73. 

AmuALa, remoral of dead, 21, 32; slaughtering 
of; 32. 

AXNUAL reports, see SeporU, 

Apoplbxt, 166, 167, 219. 

Appkhdixss, a. 37; B,121; C. 291; D, 293; E, 
397; F. 307; G. 303; H, 311; I, 325; K, 333 ; L, 
848; M, 86it; N, 374. 

Abkas, 33, 48. 

Abh and garbage nuisance, the, 33, 67, 68, 88, 
96,103. 

Ashes, see Garbage. 

AaiATio cholera, see Cholera. 

AssiSTAMT Chemist, report of, 117-120. 

ArroaHBrand Couns^ work of, in 1871, 34; re- 
port ot 307-308. 

AWHUTOS, 32. 

'* B," i^ypendix, 121-290. 

Babr, Tbos. J. (Commissioner), 310. 

Basemchts, see Cellar», 

Baths in tenement houses, 43; public firee, 49, 63. 
401-402. 403. 

Beblzk, effect of late war on death rate in, 185. 

BiaxHS, abstract of, iuring 1871, 278;Gertlflc%te of, 
274; premature, 172, 173, 224; preternatural, 172, 
173, 224; in winter quarter of 1871, 123; in spring 
quarter, do, 130; in summer quarter, do, 133; in 
aofcomnal quarter, do, 140; daring the year, 31. I 

BiBTH rate, in Loudon and New YorJE. 121. | 

Board of Health, of the Ueidth Department, an- 
nual report •)f, 9-34; geneial work of, 9; orders ' 
of, 31-33; changes in, 81. ; 

Bodies in transit, 286. ' 

HoswoKTH, Hon. J. 8. (Commissioner), 34. i 

BouKDS of Inspection Districts; First. 62; Second. 
53; Third. 51; Fourth. 59; Fifth, 66; Sixth. 66; i 
Serenth, 74; Eighth, 77; Ninth, 87; Tenth, 91; : 
ElsTenth. 96; Twelfth, 99; Thirteenth, 101; Four- ' 
teenth. 103; Fifteenth. 105; Sixteenth. 107; Mght- ; 
eenth. 110; Nineteenth, 115. ! 

BniOHr's disease. 144. 165, 230. ! 

Bbomo-Chlobalum, 117. 

BBONCHms, mortality by, 160, 161, 319. 

BuiLDZiros, uateoable, see Vacation. 

BuBBAU of Records of Vital Statistics, work of, 
80-31. 



. BuBSAU of Sanitary Inspection, duties of, 38; work 
done by, 39; organisation, 87; officers, 88. 

Btbeau of Sanitary Permits, report of, 291-292. 

Bdbeau of Street Cleaning, work of, SO; report 
of, 293-296. 

Bdioaz. permits, 263. 

•• C," Appendix, 291-292. 

Camcxb, deaths by, 164, 166, 210. 

Cabbolatb of lime, 117. 

Cabbolic powder, of Am. Sui. Assoc., 117. 

Cabs, street, 48, 90. 

CsccABim, Dr. J. (Commissioner). 324, 332. 

Cbllabs and payements, 20, 32; in tenement 
houses, 44, 53, 67, 77. 88, 97, 102. 

Cebrbbo-Spinal meningitis, epidemic of 1871. 
among horses, 27-28; among human beings, 28, 
39. 40. 46, 65, 98; special report upon, 348-867; 
deaths by, 148, 149, 166. 157; cases and deaths in 
1872. 366; statistios of (table). 365. 

CxBTOiCATES of death, 261; of marriage, 360; of 
birth, 274. 

Cesspools, 32. 

Chaudlsb. r. F. (Chemist), 868, 870; report at, on 
Croton water supply, etc., 368-878. 

CHEiasT. see Chandler, 

Chemist, Assistant, see Endemann. 

Chkbbt street, Nos. 36 and 38. see OoOuim Court. 

Chicaoo. effect of great fire on population and 
death rate, 186. 

Chimitetb. 83. 

Chlobide of aluminum. 117. 

Choleba, precautionary measures adopted against, 
10, 27 ; in spring and summer of 1871. 36-27 : 
report of Suiitary Committee, 187, 326. 832. 

CiBCULATOBT System, diseases of, 168, 160, 219. 

CiRBHosis of liver, deaths by, 160, 161, 219. 

CiTT raUroads. 69. 

C^iTT Sanitary Superintendent report of, 37-61. 

Clabk, Col. Emmomh (Secretary), 34, 37. 

CLXAiriMO. street, 13-14 ; Bureau of. 30, 47, 63, 77. 

Collect pond, the drainage ot the, 91. 

Committer, special, on small-pox. report of, 811- 
324; on fluance. n-port. of 809-310; sanitary, on 
cholera, 328-332; on moTements, etc., of tene- 
ment house population, 333-347; on epidemic of 
cerebro-Dpinal meningitis, 348-367; on Croton 
water, etc.. 368-373; on effect of high temper»> 
ture on health, 374-403. 

Company, the N. Y. Rendering. 21 ; the Lodi, 33. 

Condensed statement of mortality. 266. 

Congestion of brains, deaths by, 166, 167, 219; of 
lungs, deaths by. 160. 161. 219. 

CoN srii UTi ONAL discaeefl. 166, 167, 310. 

Conkumftion, mortality by. 126. 181. 136, 141. 

CoNTAOiona diseases, the care of. 23. 24 ; means of 
control over. 26 ; cerebro-spinal meningitis. 89> 
40 ; annual report upon, for 1871-1873, 40-41, 69; 
6M, 63, 90, 102, 104, 116, 

Oomtbol of small-poz, means of, 26. 
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Ootrnnmatm, deathf by, IM, 167, 319. 

GoopKS. 0. H. (San. Permit Imipeetor). report of, 
391-292. 

CcmuAX, THoe. (Insp. Street Cleaning), report of, 
393-396. 

Ck>UBT, see Gotham Court, 

Cow sfcablea, 69. 

Clows, swine, and goats, 33, S3. 

Csoup, deaths by. 141, 148. 149. 

CnoTOic water, report upon by the Chemist and 
Iftagnns Gross, 368-373; analyses of, by Dr. Chan- 
dler, 370-373. 

'* D," Appendix, 293. 296. 

DAUtTiiPLB, Dr. A. P. (Ass't San. Inspector), 38; 
report of, 66, 69. 

Dakokbous and unsafe bnildings, see Vacation. 

Dabk halls in tenement houses, 92. 

Dkaths, from small-pox, 25; during 1871, 126, 131, 
136, 141, 148, 149, 187; total for year, 31; in each 
week of the winter quarter of 1871, 126; in each 
week of the spring quarter, do. 131; in each week 
of the summer quarter do, 136; in each week of 
the autumnal quarter, do, 141 : by zymotic dis- 
eases, in winter quarter, 1871, 127: in spring 
quarter, do, 132; in summer quarter, do, 137; 
in autumnal quarter, do, 142; total for year 
1871, 150, 151, 186. 188, 189; ftom extreme old age, 
336, 227, 258; In tenement houaes, 10, 16; from 
the July riot. 232-240; ftom the Westfleld explo- 
sion. 136. 176. 177; from sudden and violent 
causes, 174, 175, 228. 231; during the year 1871, 
9, 182; observations on principal causes of, 186. 

Death rate, in yarious wards of the city, 185; in 
the principal cities of the U. S., 182. 

Db Vob, CoL Thos. F., 50. 

Dblibium tremens, deaths by, 160, 161, 209. 

DKKTinoif , 222, 223. 

Dbfdtt Register of Records, rei>ort of, 261. 

DKYELOPXEimXi diseases, deaths by, 172, 173, 224. 

DiABnH(XAL diseases, 31; deaths by, 116, 131. 136, 
148, 149. 196. 

DxATHBTic diseases, 154, 155, 210. 

DxETcnc diseases, 150, 161, 209. 

DiOEsnyx system, diseases of, 161, 219. 

DiPHTHBBiA, deaths by, 141, 148, 149. 

DiBBCT effect of solar heat, deaths by, 166, 157, 219. 

Diseases, contagious, the care. 23; annual report 
of, 1871, 53, 68. 63, 90, 102, 104. 108. 

Diseases of the nervous system, 158, 159, 219; of 
the lungs. 160, 161, 219; of the generattye system, 
166. 167, 221; of the digestive system, 161, 219. 

DisiNFEcnoM, 23; in small-pox. 26, 49; of houi>ef 
for contagions diseases, 120. 

DisiMrECTAMTs. 23; examined. 117. 

DlSINTEBMltNl^, 287. 

DisTBicTs. Sanitary Insi)ection Districts, reports, 
see Sanitary Inxptction Dtstrictt; bounds of, see 
Bounds; topography, see Topography. 

DocES and piers, 60. 

Dbaiks, 32. 

Dhaxnaoe, 10, 46, 75; of the CoUect pond. 91, 111, 
115. 800. 

Dumps, manure, 48, 61, 70. 

Dumpino-Gboukd, 48, li)8. 

DxTST. observations on street. 93. 

DwELUMOs, private. 51, 71. 

" E," Appendix, 297-.W0. 

Eb:GHTH Sanitaiy Inspection District, report of. 

77-87. 
EiGHTXEifTH Sanitary Inspection District, report 

of, 110-115. 
Emphysema of the luugs, deaths by, 160. 161, 219. 
Encephalites. death by. 156. 157, 219. 
Encumbbances of street**, 3i>3. 
"ESTDEMAKS. H. (Ass't Chemifet), 38. 49; report 

of. 117-120, 121. 
EifonfEEB's report. 297. 306. 
Ehtebites. deaths by, 160. 161, 219. 
Ekthetio diseases, deiaths by. 156, 157, 219. 
Epidemics, small-pox in 1H71, 311-324; cerebrc 

spinal meningitis, 348-367. 
Epilvpst, deaths by, 156, 157. 219. 
Ebtsipblas, deaths by, 1*26, 148. 149, 195. 
Expemditubes of the Board, the annual. 34. 
Explosion of boiler on Steamboat "Westfleld," 

136, 176, 177. 



'* F," Appendix. a07-«)8. 

Faotobies and workshops. 66. 

Fat boiling and melting. 104. 

Fat rendering, 60, 58, 61. 

FKBTiLiziiro materiala, waste of, kc, 11, 13; man- 
offtctory of. 33. 

Fxtbb, acarlet, 68. 66 

FiHANCx Committee, report of, 909-310. 

Fifth Sanitaiy Inspection District, raport on. 69. 

FxiTXBNTH Sanitary Inspection District, report 
on. 106-106. 

FiBST Sanitary Inspection District, report on. 81 

FoBEioir and native mortality, 368. 

Fowls removed, 32. 

Fbanxel, Dr. Edwabd (Ass't SanitBry Inspec- 
tor), 38. . 

Fbbb baths, public, 49. 

" G." Appendix, 309-310. 

Ganobeke, senOe. 174. 176, 324. 

Gabbage and garbage boxes, 14-16; 33, 47. 57. 

68. 60. 88, 96, 103. 113. 
Gas. 32. 

Gasibitis, deaths by, 163, 168, 319. 
GiBOHDiN disinfectant, the, 118. 
" Gotham Court," improvements in. 80. 
Gout, deaths by, 154. 166, 310. 
Gboss, Magnus (Commissioner), 310. 334. 332, 368. 
GuTTEBS, street, 68. 77. 93. 104. 

" H," Appendix. 311-324. 

Hall, Dr. Wm. £. (Assistant Health Inspector). 38; 

report of, 99, 100. 
Hamilton, Dr. A. HcLbait (Health Inape^or),88,57; 

report of, 74, 76. 
Haswell, C. H. (Engineer), report of; 397-306. 
Health, See Board of Heahk; alao 9; of New 

York, 30. 
Hbabt disease, deaths by, 168. 169, 319. 
Hepatitis, deaths by. 163. 168. 219. 
Heuel, Dr. F. (Sanitary Inapeotor). 88; report of; 

101-103. 
Homicidbs, 176, 177. 343. 

Hobses, cerebro-spinal mentngitia among the, 37. 
Housekeepebs. resident, in tenement bcmses, 

43, 57, 106, 107. 
Houses, tenement. 42-44 ; sewerage of, 46; disinfect- 
ing for contiigioos diseases, 30. 
Hughes, Dr. B. (Assistant Sanitary Inspector), 38; 

report of, 63, 54. 
Htdbophobia. deaths by, 150, 161, 196. 

"I," Appendix. 325-332. 

Impobtations of rags, 22. 

Improvements in population of tenement houses. 

19-20. 
Inebbiatef, occupations of, 208, 209. 
Infant mortality, 136. 
INOBAM, James (Assistant Engineer), 38. 
Insanitt, deaths due to, 156, 157, 219. 
Inspection, Bureau of Sanitary, organisation of. 

28; work done by. 29. 
Inspection Districts, Bee Dtstrictt. 
iNSPECTOBs. the Sanitary, list of, 38 ; duties 

of. 38, 39. 
Inteoumektabt disease?!, deaths by, 168. 169, 231. 
Intemperance, deaths due to, 150, 151. 2(X). 239. 
Intermittent fever, 31; deaths by. 131. 136, 141. 

148, 149, 191. 
Isolation of small-pox patients. 26. 106. 

James street, improvements in Nos. 31 and 33, 80. 

Janes. Dr. £. H. (Sanitary Inspector), 38, 49, 90, 
66, 74. 

Jot, Dr. H. De W. (Sanitary Inspector), 38, 51 : re- 
port of, 103, 105. 

JuDsoN, Dr. A. B. (Assistant Sanitary Insi>ector), 
38; report of, 91-95. 

•• July " Riot, 136, 176, 177. 

" K," Appendix, 333-347. 

Kennedy. Dr. James (Sanitary Inspector), 38; re- 
port of, 52. 

•• L.' 'Appendix, 348-367. 

Labor, amount and kind of. done by Sanitary In- 
spectors, 37-39. 
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LAHDiiOnDS, unwilling ipirit of, 10. 

liA^XM, tee Drainage, and Tidal, 

Laxd rendering, see FcU boiling. 

Labtvoitis, deaths by. 160, 161. 319. 

Law, the tenement honee, proposed amendment 

to. 46. 
Lio. Dr. 8. N. (Assistant Banilary Inspector). 38, 61; 

r^M>rt of, 69. 66. 
LiAirzAXD, Prof. (Veterinary Sargeon), 37. 
LzoHT in tenement houses, 43, 43. 
Ijifx. as dUinfectant. 117. 
Local housekeepers in tenement houses, see 

Houitkeepers. 
Local diseases. 
Local respiratory affections, deaths by, 141. 

160. 161. 
LocoMOTOBT and osseous diseases, 166, 167, 331 
Lodz Company, the. 33. 
Low lands, see Drainage. 
LUVATZO Asylum. 309. 

" H." Appendix, 368-373. 

Mavhattaii market, the new, 60. 

BfAXiKBBB B. F. (Oonmiissioner). 310. 

Mamurx snd manure vaults, 31 ; dumps for, 48, 
61, 70. 

Mabxxts. public, 60; the new Manhattan. 60, 63, 78, 
303 

Habbiaobs, dnring the year, 31, 368; registry of. 
370, 371; registry of, as recorded, for six years. 
373; in winter quarter of 1871, 133; in spring 
quarter, do, 130; in summer quarter, do, 183; 
in autumnal quarter, do, 140. 

Mbaslbs, 68, 66; deaths by, 136. 131. 136, 141, 148. 
149, 190. 

Hbltiko &t and lard, see Fat boiling. 

Hbxihoitxs, cerebral, deaths by, 166, 157, 319; 
oerebro-spinal, deaths by, 148, 149, 156. 157. 

Mbtboboloot, of winter qiiarterof 1871. 133; of 
spring quarter, do, 130; in summer quarter, do. 
133; in autumnal quarter, do, 140; during the 
year 1871, 143. 144-147. 

Mbtbobolooical record and mortuary report. 
(daUy), June 1. to August 31, 1871 (table), 376-378; 
the same for 1873, 379-381. 

Mbthods of relief, for oyerorowding of pq;>ula> 
tion, 17-30. 

MoCabtt, Jambs (Assistant Health Inspector), 38. 

MoQoWAN, B. J. (Ambulance Corps), 38. 

MoMallt, Jmo. (Ambulance Corps), 38. 

MiASKATXO diseases, 31. 

MxLLS, plaster of Paris, 55. 

MoBBXS, Mobbau. City Sanitary Inspector. 38; 
report ot 37-51 ; report on cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, 348. 

HoBBis, Dr. 8. F. (Sanitary Inspector), 38, 46; re- 
port of, 54-56. 

Mobtalitt, for 1871. see Death rate, also 30-31; by 
small-pox. 136, 131. 136. 141, 148. 149, 181; at 
small-pox hospital, 187; foreign and native, 358; 
in winter quarter of 1871, 136; in spring quar- 
ter, do, 131; in summer quarter, do. 136; in 
autunmal quarter, do, 141; during the year 
1871.183. 
MOBTAUTT and meteorology. 376-378. 379-381. 

MoBTAUTT, relative, with temperature above and 

below 70** F. (table), 388. 
Mobtalitt, weekly, with temperature for 1873 
(table), 893. 

Mobtalitt for 1871 (monthly), table of, 376. 
MuLLDis. Alderman, 83. 
Mulluib' Court, 83. 

*'K," Appendix, 374-403. 

Maolb, Dr. J. T. (Dep. Beg. Records), report of, 

361-390. 
Nativb and foreign mortality. 258. 
Nxw TOBB Rendering Co., 31. 59. 
Nbw Wobth Street, bad condition ot 93. 
NioBT^^SoiL, removal of. 37. 
NnrrH Sanitary Inspection District, bounds of. 87 ; 

report of, 87. 
MtiSAiiOEs, abated, statement of, 33, 63. 

Obsxbvatioiis on the principal causes of death. 186. 
OocuPATioir, ito effect upon phthisis, 311, 316,360; 

of inebriates. 306,309. 
Offal. 59. 
CyHAirLoir, Dr. P. (Sanitary Inspector), 88, 45, 105, 

106; report of. 



Old sge, deaths dne to. 186, 174, 176. 
OssBous system, diseases of, 166. 167, 331. 
Ovabiab tumor, deaths due to, 166, 167, 331. 
OvBBCBOwDoro, and methods of relief, 17-90. 
Otstbb shells. 106. 



Pabis. effect of the late war on ita death rate, 1B6. 

PAVBMXMTa. 13. 48, 67, 96. 103. 

Pknaltiss, actions instituted for, 83-84. 

PBBROifiTis, deatha by, 163, 168, 319. 

Pxbmitb granted, for cellars, 21; for cattle, 38. 

Phthisis pulmonaiis, mortality by, 136, 131. 186, 
141. 156. 157, 310-218, 200. 

Phtbiciahs, do not appreciate value of, vital statlB- 
tics, 81. 

Pibbs and wharves, 11, 16, 60, 89. 

Plastbb of Paris mills, 66. 

Plumbixg, poor, 56, 63. 

Pheumokza. deaths by. 160, 161, 319. 

PoucB. Board of; Street Cleaning under charge of. 
14. 16, 30. 

Populatiok, overcrowding of the, 17-30; changes 
of between 1850-'70, 1^; compared with London. 
18; methods of relief and improvement. 19; of 
Thirteenth Sanitu^ District, 101; movemento of 
tenement house, (report), 355; of London, esti- 
mated, 133; of Chicago, affected by the great fire, 
185; of principal cities in the United States, 183- 
184; tenement house, 33;^-347. 

Post, Dr. W. H. B. (Sanitary Inspector), 38; report 
of, 87-91. 

PBEMATirBB Bud pretemttural births, see BirtkM. 

Pbivatb dwellings, 51. 68, 114. 

Pbtvibs and water-doseta, 44, 63. 57, 60, 63. 89, 
96. 103, 104, 106. 

Pbocbbdimos of the Board, reviesr of, 

Pbofbbhiokal dereliction in regard to Board, 31. 

Public baths, fne, 49, 63; buildings, 175; health, 
the. 9; Works, the Department of. 14. 

PuEBPBBAL fever, deaths by. 148, 149. 196. 



QuABAMTiVB, prepsrstions for cholera at, 37. 
QmcKLiifB as a disinfectant, 117. 



Rags and bone; importation of. 33; vehicles fbr 

transmiesion of disease, 33. 
Railboads, 63, 69; street, 69; on 4th ave., 397. 
Raim-Fall, October. 1871— March. 1873, 354, 
Recobds of births snd marriages, 368-390; of Vital 

Statistics. Bureau of, 80; transcripts from. 381- 

385. 
Reoistbb of Records, report of, 131, 361-290. 
Kboistrt of Vital Statistics, report of. 131-390. 
Relapsino fever. 148. 149, 195. 
UxLiEF firom overcrowding of population, 17-30. 
Rbmittxnt fever, 31; deaths hy, 131, 136, 141, 148, 

149, 191. 
Rbmdxbimo Co., the N. T.. 31. 59. 
Kxsfibatobt diseases, deaths by, 160. 161, 309. 
Rhbuicatism, deaths by, 154. 155. 310. 
Removal of night-soil, 33; of cases of contsgious 

disease, 36. 
Rkndebino Co., the New York. 31; of Hat, 50. 58. 

61. 1U4. 
REP3BT of Board of Health, 9-34; of City Sanitary 

Inspector and Sanitary' Superintendent, 37-51 ; 

gnnual) of contagious diseases for 1871~'73; of 
ealth Inspectors, see Sanitar^f Intpeetion Diu 
tricU ; ot Chemist. 368-370; of Assistant Chemist, 
117, 130; on vital statUtics. 121; Sanitary Permit 
Inspector, 391-293; Inspector Street Cleaning, 
Engineer. '297-306; Attorney and Counsel. 307- 
308; Committee on Finance. 309-310: of Special 
Committee on small-pox. 311-334: of Sanitanr 
Committee on cholera of 1871-335, 333; of Sant- 
ttry Committee (by Dr. 8. ftnith) on movementa 
and condition of tenement house population. 
333; rei>0Tt of Dr. M. Morris on cerebro-sj^nal 
meningitis, 348-374; on Croton wster supply, 
368-873; on effecta of high temperature upon 
health. 374-403. 

Revaccimation, 94. 

Riot of July 13th, influence of, upon mortality. 9, 
176, 177, 333-339. 

BiVEB firont. the. 63. 
I Rivkb-Watbb for cleaning, 898-400, 408. 
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BoBSKxs, Db. Chas. F. (Saaitacy Inspector), 88; re- 
port of, 107-106. 
BoBSxn, Wic (Ambaluioe Corpe), 88. 
Booics,eee CeUan. 
BUBBOI^, 68. 

BUMBLL, Dr. Cram. P. (Begieter of Becords of 

Vital Statistics). 
SAintTAKT Committee's report \ on cholers of 1971. 

8X^-832; on tenement house population, 883; on 

elTecto of high temperstores. kc. 374-403. 
Savitabt InqMction. Burean of. organi7stion of, i 

28, 187; work done by, 39; oHioert if. 88. 
Saititart Inspection Districta. report of. First. 62; . 

Second. 63 ; Third, 64 ; Foorth. 56 : Fifth, 66 ; Sixth, 



ptoremento in Fourth Wsrd, 78; in Foozft la- 
spection District. 67; in Fifth District 60; SUk 
District. 71; in SsTenth District. 75; in Ei«;bih B» 
triot. 78-86; in Ninth District. 87; in Tenth M> 
trict, 92; in Eleventh District. 96; of Twelfth D» 
trict. 99; of Thirteenth District. 101; of lorn- 
teenth District. 103; in Fifteenth District. lUS; ia 
Sixteenth District. 107; in Seventeenth DisiheL 
108; of Eighteenth District, 114-116. 

TzmofBiiT house population, report at, 333. 

TBHBKnrr house mortality, 243-251. 

TRVKJiEirr houses, model, coxistruction of. S41-3a. 

TiNTH Sanitary Inspection District, report of. W. 

Thud Sanitary Inspection District, report at 54. 



66; SeTenth.74; Eighth, 77; Ninth, 87; Tenth. 91; Thixtkxiith Sanituy Inspection Dis^ict. t^oct 



Eleventh. 96; Twelfth. 99; Thirteenth, 101-108; 
Fourteenth. 103-105; Fifteenth, 103-105; Six- 
teenth. 107-108: Seventeenth. 108-UO; Eight- 
eenth. 110-114; Nineteenth. 116-117. 

Saxtfabt Superintendent. rei>ort of. 87—51. 

SCABLKT fever. 58, 65; deaths by. 131. 141. 148. 149. 
190. 

SOAVBHOXBS, see Licenu. 

8oBOOX.-8i]rES. 44. 63. 

ScUBTT, deaths by. 160. 151. 209. 

SxooiiD Sanitary Inspection District, report of. 63. 

SsjfiiJB decay. 174. 175. 224; gangrene. 174, 175. 
224. 

Sbvxitth Sanitary Inspection District, report of. 
74-76. 

SxvoirxEirTH Sanitary Inspection District, re- 
port ot 108-110 

SXWFBS. 10-12. 102. 

SrwAOB. 804; utilization of, 101. 

Skwbbaob. 10-12. 44; of houses. 46; defective, 62, 
66; in Seventh Inspection District. 75, 89, 97, 108. 
800. 

Shadx-Tbxxs, cultivation of. in cities. 394-398, 402. 

Shavtxb. 76. 

Sick rooms, management of. 66. 

SzHKS. see Schools. 

Sixth Sanitary Inspection District, report of. 
66-74. I 

Slauohteb houses. 22. 60. 62, 70, 108. ' 

Slauohtkbibo. see Animals. I 

SMALii-Pox, 9, 10. 24-26; means of controlling it, ' 
26-26, 31; isolation of cases, 64 71, 96. 104; spe- ' 
dMl report upon, 311-324; deaths by, 126. 131. I 
131. 141, 148. 149. 187; hospital. 187. | 

Smtth Dr. Stbphbk (Commissioner). 324, 882; re- i 
port on tenement bouse population. 333-374; on 
effects of high temperature on health, 374-403. 

Smokb. 70. 97. 

Smokb consuming apparatus. 70. 

SorncKiMO of the brain, deaths by. 158, 159, 219. ; 

Soil, night, removal of, 22. 

SoiL-PiPCS. defective, 106. 300. 

Spotted fever, see Cerfbro-SpiruU Meningitis. \ 

Stablks. and stable manure, 21, 53, 58. 66. 68, 69, 
76. 90. 97, 106, 108, 116. i 

Stilss. Dr. H. B. (Sanitary Inspector), 38; report of, i 
77-87. 

Still births, see Births. i 

Stobbs, see Warehouses. , 

Stbrkts, cleaning of. 13-14, 47; history of contract 
for, 13; bureau of, 30; pavements. 48; cars. 48, 
53, 58, 62. 67, 70; pavements of, 67; cleoning. 62, i 
77; Altering, 93; sewerage. 97. 102, H)4, 106. 107, 
108, 116; gutters, disiulection of, 118; report of 
inspection of, 193-291; cleaning, 298-300; enu- 
meration of. 303. 

Stbomo, Dr. Henby T. (Assistant Sanitary Inspec- 
torU 38; import of, 108, 110. 

Sdbsoil drainage. 111. 

Suicidal deaths, 176, 177. 240. 242. 

SULPBUBIME, 118. 

8UM-STBOBB, deaths by, 166, 157, 219. 
SuPBBiMTSJVDBNCB of tenement houses, see House- 

^vrSa^ntDKHT, City Sanitary, report ot 87-51. 
Syphilis, deaths by. 150. 151, 198. i 

TBKPBBAT0BB8»Jligb» 874-408. i 

TxiiBicBiiT houses. 16-17; improvement ci, 19-30; 
YWtUation and light in, 42; flats, 48; bath-rooms i 
IB. 48; reaidsiit hooieln^pttt in. 48: mUmm «id | 
leDto to. 88; taw.MMBdmol %»,Ui *- ' 



of. 101-103. 
Tidal Unds, 118. 115. 
TOLL-WUBM. 197. 

TopooBAPHY of Thirteenth Sanitary Inspectios 

District 101; of Eighteenth Sanitary District. 

110. 111. 
TBiOY, Dr. B. S. (Assistant Sanitary Inspector). Mb 

115, 117. 
Tbadcs. offensive. 10. 
Tbbeb. shade, 394-898, 402. 
TuBBaccLAB diseases. 156, 157. 210. • 
TwcLiTH avenue, should be opened. 16. 
Twklpth Sanitary Inspection District), report oC 

99, 100. 
Typhoid fever, deaths by, 126, 131, 141. 148, 14S. 

191. 
Typhus fever, deaths by. 126. 131, 141. 148. 148, 

191. 
Typho-Malablll fever, deaths by. 126. 131. 141.148. 

149. 191. 



UNDBBOBomrD Booms, 20. 
Unix ABY diseases. 164. 165. 



220. 



Yacamt lota, and sunken, 115. 

Yacatioh of buildings. 19,20; "Ootbam Court." 82. 
83; 315 Water street. 83; 33 Cherry streit. 84; Ka 
17 Cherry street, H6. 

Vacation of cellars. 20-21. 32. 

Vacciba, 94. 

Vagcibb, animal, 72-73. 

Vaccikatiob. 24. 26. 29, 56, 66. 71 68, 72. 93. lOX 

Vaccibatimo corps of physicians, 24. 

Vabdbrpobl, a. J. (Attorney), report of, S0G-30S. 

Vabdebpoel, S. O (Health Oi&cer of the Port). 34. 

Vabiola and Vacdnia. 94. 

Vektilatiob. and light in tenement houses. 42; is 
other bulldingH, 4 . 143, 88. 97. 

Viele. Dr. Aug. (Sanitary Insjwctor), 38, 45, 61: re- 
port of, 110-114. 

Violence, deaths by, 174, 175. 228. 231. 

Vital Statistic*. Bureau of Kecords of, 131—261: 
work of, 30; report of, 121-290. 

Warehousrs and stores to be converted into tene- 
ment dwellings, 20. 

Waste solutious of telegraph batteries used as 
disinfectant, 118. 

Wateb, the Croton, report on, 368-!)73 ; analyses of, 
370-373; solids contained in (tal^e), 371; acids 
and bases combined in (table). 371; resulta ot 
evaporation of (table), 371 ; composition of sus- 
pended matter in (table), 372; comparison of, 
tiltered and unflltered (table). 372. 

Wateb street. No. 315, vacated by the Board. 83. 

Watbb-Closets and privies. 44. 53. 81), 104. 

Wateb. 102; for cleaning river, 398-400, 403. 

Wessely's solution as disinfectant, 118. 

*' Wkstfield" explosion, the, 31. 

Whabveb and piers, 16. 89. 

Whoopino-Couoh. 9. 31; deaths by. 126, 131, 
141. 148, 149. 191. 

Wood. John. 82. 

Wood. Silas, builds ** Gotham Court," 82, 83. 

WoBBSHOPS snd Cictoriee, 55. 

Yabds. areas, and alleys. 48. 

Yates. Tbos. D. (Ambulance Corps), 38. 

Tbllow fever, 148. 149. 195. 

Zymoyxo diseaaes, in winter quarter of 1871, 
to spring quarter, do. 132: in summer quarter, 
do. 187; to autumnal quarter, do, 138; during 
tlMywrlSn. 160. 161. 186, 188, 189. 



136. 



127; 



Bobertft. 
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